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great array of literary and fashion publications.—Record, Arcola, Ill. 
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HELM BOLD'’S 
CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 


Saasarani LiL, A, 


Etradicates Eruptive and Ulcerative Diseases 
OF THE 


THROAT, NOSE, EYES, EYELIDS, SCALP, AND SKIN, 


Which so disfigure the appearance, PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all 
taints, the remnants of DISEASES, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by ADULTS and 
CHILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 

TWO TABLESPOONFULS of the Extract of Sarsaparilla, added to a pint of water, is equal 
tu the Lisbon Diet Drink, and one bottle is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilia, or the 
decoctions as usually made. 

AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in the Medico-Chirurgical Review, on the subject 
of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in certain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.S., ete. Speaking 
of those diseases, and diseases arising from the exeess of mercury, he states that no remedy is equal 
to the Extract of Sarsaparilla ; its power is extraordinary, more so than any other drug I am acquainted 
with. It is, in the strictest sense, a tenic, with this invaluable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the 
system so sunken, and yet so irritable as renders other substances of the tonic class unavailable or injurious, 


HELMBOLD’S 
Goncentyrated Extract Sarsaparitla, 


Established upwards of 18 years. 
Prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, Druggist and Chemist, 
594 Broadway, New York. 


A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN anv BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION follows the use of 
HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
It removes black spots, pimples, and all eruptions of the skin. 























IN THE SPRING MONTHS, the system naturally undergoes a change, and HELMBOLD’S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 


















2 YOUNG LADIES BEWARE! 

OF THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS of Face Powders and Washes. Alli such remedies close 
up the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion. If you would have a fresh, 
healthy, and youthful appearance, use HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 












NOT A FEW of the worst disorders that afflict mankind arise from corruption cf the blood. 
HELMBOLD’s EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. 











_ HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the 
vigor of health into the system, and purges out the humors that make disease. 













QUANTITY vs. QUALITY. HEtmBonn’s EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. The dose issmall, 
Those who desire a large quantity and large doses of medicine ERR. 














THOSE WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY OF COMPLEXION must purify and enrich the 
blood, which HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask 
for Helmbold’s. Take no other. 


Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract of Sarsaparilla 
1S THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


Soll by Drugeists Everywhere. 
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Fig. 6.—Little girl’s dress of blue silk poplin. The 
edge of the skirt is cut in scallops, and trimmed with 
braid and buttons. The dress buttons over on one 
side, and down the skirt. Hat of white straw, 
trimmed with blue velvet and white plume. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of black gros grain silk, with a 
plaited ruffle around the bottom of skirt, headed by 
a satin fold, studded with jet beads, and edged on 
each side by guipure lace ; this trimming extends up 
each side of the front breadth, a row of jet buttons 
going down the front, The sack is trimmed to cor- 
respond. Bonnet of white straw, trimmed with 
green ribbon and gilt acorns. 

Fig. 2.—Underskirt of black silk, trimmed with 
three bands of satin; overskirt of green silk. The 
side gores are cut pointed, the edge scalloped and 
bound with narrow braid; these extend up to the 
waist. The skirt is cut the full length, and looped 
up with satin bands terminating in loops. Sack of 
black silk, trimmed tocorrespond. Bonnet of green 
crape, trimmed with straw flowers at the side, and 
fastening strings ia front. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of silver gray silk, trimmed with a 
plait of blue satin, headed by leaves of the same. 
The trimming extends down the sides, and across 
the back and front of the skirt. Waist and sleeves 
trimmed with bands of blue satin, finished by small 
bows. Belt of the same, with satin points around 
it. Bonnet of blue crape, trimmed with white lace, 
and white flowers at the side. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of mauve-colored silk, trimmed to 
simulate two skirts ; the trimming consists of a row 
of chenille fringe of a darker shade, headed by a silk 
braid put on ina pattern, and a row of small buttons 
between. The same braid extends around the bottom 
of the skirt. Low corsage and Marie Antoinette 
fichu trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of lilac silk. The bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with one flounce, which is deeper in 
front than back; it is headed by cross-cut bands of 
satin. The waist is cut like a jacket, with three 
points in back ; the sides extend down, forming sash 
ends, and is trimmed with satin. The sash at the 
back is gathered and fastened by three bows, the 
ends finished by a chenille fringe. Bonnet of white 
chip, trimmed with black lace and violets. 


Satin Trimmings. 


Fig. 1 shows the proper width of the sing'e rouleau 
trimming, which is generally made of satin, cut on 
the cross, about an inch wide. 

Fig. 2 shows the rouleaux with two colors. 

Fig. 3 shows the manner in which a double rou- 
leaux is arranged. 

Fig.4isaGothic trimming. It must becut accord- 
ing to design, in three parts, which must be stitched 
or tacked together on the wrong side, and turned. 

Fig. 5 is a rouleau trimming with Vandyke edge. 
The rouleaux are stitched through, and the Van- 
dykes are cut in a triangular form, stitched through 
on one side, and sewn upon a foundation with a 
rouleau over them. 

Figs. 6, 7, 8, and 9.—Modes of making rouleaux. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—New shape scarf mantle, with hood. Our 
model is made of black silk, trimmed with satin 
Vandykes. The same extends around the pointed 
hood at the back, which is finished by a heavy silk 
tassel. ; 








Fig. 2.—Mourning bonnet of black crape, put on in 
two puffs. The trimming consists of a crape rosette 
and long ends at back. Strings of the same are 
fastened under the chin. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of black lace, with illusion strings 
edged with narrow lace. The trimming consists of 
pink roses and leaves, the latter extending across 
the top, from which jet pendants fall. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of white crape, puffed ; the rosette, 
ends, and strings of illusion edged by narrow blonde 
lace. A wreath of white roses across the top. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of green crape, with a piece across 
the back, pointed on one side, which extends down 
and forms the strings. The trimming consists of a 
wreath of field daisies, across the top, finished at 
one side by a purple heartsease and leaves. 

Fig. 6. La Lyonnaise Headdress.—The front hair is 
arranged in small curls across the forehead. The 
hair cn the temples is divided into five, waved, and 
fastened on the chignon; a plaited chignon with a 
long curl at theside. A gilt coronet across the fore- 
head. 

Fig. 7. La Marietta Headdress.—The hair is parted 
above the forehead from ear to ear, and with the 
help of a comb and a small amount of bandaline is 
arranged to form waves across the forehead. A 
string of pearls or a narrow colored ribbon is tied in 
the centre, and serves to keep the waved hair firm in 
its place. The chignon is a soft roll of hair, with 
pear!s entwined round it. 

Fig. 8. La Tintorella Headdress.—The front hair is 
combed back @la Marie Stuart. The back hair is 
tied firmly, and then divided into two strands; the 
left one is pinned to form a figure like half an eight; 
the right is formed into a large flat loop, which is 
fastened with a comb. 

Fig. 9.—The new style of sash rings now so uni- 
versally worn. These rings are sometimes worn at 
the back and sometimes at the side of the skirt, the 
waistband passing through two of them, the bar 
across the interior of the ring keeping the band 
straight. Net and lace tunics are also looped through 
these sash rings. They are made of gilt, large pearl 
beads, jet, steel, and of velvet embroidered with jet 
beads. 

Fig. 10.—New style of muslin body, simulating a 
corselet and full waist. It is ornamented with em- 
broideryin colored wools. The ties on the shoulders 
and neck are of silk embroidered in bright colors to 
match the body. 

Fig. 11.—Embroidery. 

Fig. 12.—A work apron, made of white muslin, 
and trimmed with scarlet braid. 

Figs. 13, 14, and 15.—Good models for making white 
piqué dresses. They can be trimmed with white, or 
colored, plain and fancy braids and buttons. 

Fig. 16.—,Handkerchief corner. 

Fig. 17.—Black net bodice. The material of which 
this bodice is made is biack guipure, and the trim- 
ming consists of insertion formed with black velvet 
and studded with jet. There are lozenge-shaped 
ornaments down the front, composed of velvet, edged 
with narrow guipure; similar lozenges are repro- 
duced below the waistband. The sleeves, 2 /a juire, 
are striped crosswise with guipure and velvet alter- 
nately : lozenges form epaulettes, and are continued 
down the sleeve, as though they looped it up half- 
way up the arm. 

Fig. 18.—Chemise for a child of eight years, made 
with pointed yoke formed of tucks and insertion. 
The sleeve is edged with a narrow worked edge. 

Fig. 19.—Apron in brown Holland, for a little girl 
from five to seven years old. This apron comes up 
high in the neck, and has long sleeves; it is made of 
brown Holland or white piqué, and ornamented with 
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point russe embroidery in red wool. Round the 
neck it is edged with a frill, embroidered in button- 
hole stitch with red wool. The wristbands are also 
ornamented with embroidery. Theapron is fastened 
at the back with buttons and button-holes. 

Fig. 20.—Low gored frock for a little girl from two 
to four years. This pretty little frock is made of 
blue lawn, ornamented with white braid. It is fast- 
ened all the way down the front with buttons. A 
flounce of white muslin is sewn on round the bottom 
to imitate an underskirt. The seam of the flounce 
is covered with a cross strip of blue ornamented 
with white. A similar strip of muslin is sewn on 
round the neck and armholes. The flounces are 
edged with narrow lace. 

Figs. 21, 22, and 23.—Children’s dresses. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for a little boy, of fawn-colored cas- 
simere. Garibaldi pants ; long sacque, trimmed with 
silk braid and fancy buttons; turban hat of brown 
straw ; high Polish boots. 

Fig. 22.—Gored dress of azure blue silk, with box 
plaits round the bottom, the plait being finished on 
each side by a button of darker shade; a band of silk 
of darker shade goes around the plaits, forming a 
Grecian border; asmall bow is placed over each one. 
Sack of white cloth, trimmed with blue silk braid 
and buttons; hat of rice straw, trimmed with blue 
velvet and a gilt ornament; bronze boots. 

Fig. 23.—Dress and sack with cape of white piqué, 
trimmed with braid put round in two rows of scal- 
Hat of chip, trimmed with green velvet and 
The boots are of light gray kid, 
worked with silk. 


lops. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


As Nature has donned her mantle of spring, Fash- 
ion must follow her example. Our sidewalks are 
filled with fair pedestrians whose toilettes bewilder 
us with their beauty and variety, and we turn for 
relief to the store windows, but, alas, we are at a 
greater loss; everything is beautiful ; so that to com- 
mence a description seems an impossibility. But we 
must make an effort, and see what we can do. 

We spoke of silks in our last chat, but cannot re- 
sist mentioning a few elegant robes that we have 
seen. One, a green gros grain robe, embroidered in 
white, the embroidery so fine as to imitate lace; it 
extends round the bottom and up the front breadth ; 
a border of the same trims the waist and sleeves ; the 
sash ends are also embroidered to match. Another 
of pearl-colored silk, with roses and leaves embroi- 
dered in pyramids on each breadth; the sleeves, 
sash,and waist to correspond. We also saw a num- 
ber of chéne robes, and the silks in dress patterns ; 
these are mostly of gray or pearl-colored grounds, 
with gay flowers or small figures over them. 

In thin goods, we see grenadines that seem to have 
been made only to look at, so beautiful are the bou- 
quets and birds that are strewn over them. FEmoroi- 
dered spots of all colors, figures of aii shapes, and 
satin stripes, are the most popular, they can be had 
in different colors. Some persons pr véer piain mate- 
rials, for those the same goods can be bought in all 
shades, and can be trimmed with a contrasting color, 
if desired. White grenadine will be very much worn; 
they can be made up plainly and worn with a colored 
sash and ribbons; or they can be trimmed with any 
color desired. They are a pretty and inexpensive 
dress. 

Organdies are very similar in style. We, however, 
saw a few novelties. One, a white ground spotted 
with butterflies of the most gorgeous colors; another 
with cherries in clusters over it; and lastly, one with 
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tiny baskets filled with strawberries. Plain white 
organdies, green, blue, maise, and cerise, are also de- 
sirable, they can be made with cut-off skirt, low cor- 
sage, and Marie Antoinette fichu. 

At C. Stoddart & Brothers we noticed some very 
pretty percale robes, two of which will be seen on 
page 496 of this number; another, a white ground 
dotted over with small figures, and a border of 
wheat-ears extending up each gore; one very simi- 
lar had roses and birds for a bordering. These are 
a pretty and inexpensive morning dress, as all the 
necessary trimming accompanies each dress. 

In travelling dress goods there are many new 
fabrics since last month. They are mostly of the 
same texture as summer poplins; some are perfectly 
plain, others have a tiny silk stripe through them; 
some of a darker shade than the material, others of 
colored threads. There is another with tiny silk 
spots overit. But for our own taste we prefer plain 
materials, which we see in large quantities. Some 
of the poplins are as handsome as silks, and almost 
as expensive; but that is no consideration now in 
purchasing a walking suit, for they are made and 
trimmed so very handsomely, as to make them use- 
less for travelling or ordinary wear; hence the ne- 
cessity for something plainer for general use. 

In outside wrappings, sacks, tight and partly tight- 
fitting basques, and scarf mantles, are the favorites. 
The principal feature in all, and in fact everything, 
is the sash. Of a large number which we saw, all 
had sashes, either fastened at the side or back ; these 
are elaborately trimmed. 

Satin has taken the place of jet, satin folds, pip- 
ings, made trimmings, and imported ones, and satin 
buttons of all sizes, are some of the few modes in 
which it is disposed of. Lace is also used for trim- 
ming mantles. The favorite is the guipure, which 
has been banished by the extensive use of jet, silk 
galloons, and a thick military braid is also used. 
Fringe is again in vogue, from the narrow Tom 
Thumb fringe, to that with a handsome netted head- 
ing. 

Skirts still continue gored; fashion as yet shows 
no inclination to change. They are mostly cut to 
suit the fancy of the wearer; some persons desiring 
some fulness, and not caring to cut up material in 
tight gores. Others remodelling old dresses, find the 
tight gores more convenient. But the style most 
universally adopted has gathers in the back. The 
trains are even longer than they have been, if that 
is possible. 

Sleeves are worn both tight and open; the coat- 
sleeve still continues in favor. We saw one with 
satin leaves extending around the hand, and con- 
tinuing up the front of the sleeve to armhole. This 
is a very stylish trimming; the waist and skirt can 
be trimmed or not, as fancy dictates. Open sleeves 
are very long, and open on the upper part of the 
arm; they will be more popular for the coming 
months than they proved this winter, especially as 
the bodices of thin dresses will be worn low, with 
the Marie Antoinette fichu; and with a low bodice 
most persons prefer an open sleeve. 

As we predicted in our last, the Fanchon is the 
bonnet most popular. It is said the bonnets are 
larger. We cannot see that it is so; some of them 
have a brim standing up in the front, which perhaps 
makes them appear larger. We have seen some 
pretty styles. One, a bonnet of the Fanchon shape, 
made of black lace, ornamented with steel ; a wreath 
of small pink roses was placed across the brim; 
illusion strings fastened by a bouquet of roses. An- 
other, and a novelty, is the Mantilla bonnet; this is 
composed of a tiny frame, fitting closely to the head 
and covered with illusion; a bandeau of velvet and 
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flowers is placed across the brim; the veil of illu- 
sion is long, fastened over the top, falling down over 
the shoulders, and the ends brought forward and 
fastened by flowers under the chin. This style of 
bonnet it is thought will be popular, as it displays 
the elaborate dressing of the hair to advantage. We 
see Neapolitan braids in all colors; some are plain, 
others have the straw placed on them to form puffs ; 
they are generally trimmed with illusion of the 
same cclor. Straws embroidered with colors are 
also worn, and are generally trimmed with the same 
color as the embroidery. Malines,lace is a new ma- 
terial, it has the appearance of being covered with 
frost; it can be had in all colors, and makes up very 
effectively. We saw a bonnet of violet, with white 
roses, that was both simple and ladylike. 

Hats are different in shape. They remind us of 
the military cocked hat; the crown is high, in some 
pointed, in others square, and in others round; the 
brim is rolled up on one side, and turned up on the 
other. They are trimmed with a plume and ornament 
in the front—a style which we do not think will be 
popular. Turban shapes are also seen ; these require 
no trimming, but an illusion scarf fastened by a bou- 
quet of flowers in front. There is another style of 
hat which is pretty; the crown is moderately high, 
the brim is composed of pieces cut in points, each 
point being fastened up to the crown by a straw 
ornament. 

Never have we seen such a variety of braids in all 
colors for piqué and wash goods; some resemble 
Cluny lace, others the most delicate embroidery ; in 
galloons they can be had in all styles and widths. 

Buttons are larger; colored ones with claws of gilt 
for a setting are new, but too glaring to be popular. 
The latest novelty is gilt buttons studded with steel ; 
it is seen not only in buttons, but also in jewels of 
all descriptions. Both metals are mixed together in 
all kinds of elaborate patterns. Gold or gilt studded 
with steel, becomes by night almost as sparkling as 
cut diamonds. Complete parures are made of it, 
consisting of ear-rings, brooch, waistband, buckle, 
and of a diadem, or Grecian coronet for the hair. 

Parasols are made of colored or black satin trimmed 
with embroidery and fringe of beads, or with velvet 
leaves and flowers, bordering them. Lace covers are 
as fashionable as ever, but the exceedingly high price 
of them makes it impossible for persons with mode- 
rate means to purchase them. 

Sashes are a great feature of the dresses, and are 
worn in a multitude of styles, and frequently form 
the only ornament to the dresses. We will notice a 
few of the most distingué. The Metternich sash is 
made of green moire ribbon, and ornamented with 
a tiny golden horn, and other attributes of the chase. 
The Impératrice is of blue satin, with delicate silver 
bees, and tiny silver chains. The Bergere sash is a 
novelty for evening wear. It is tied with two large 
loops, and a miniature shepherdess’s hat in silver 
is placed on the loops. Plain satin ribbons are usu- 
ally employed for this style of sash. There is no rule 
as to the length of sashes, but it should be observed 
that when sashes are made of ribbon they are very 
long, and when of the same material as the skirt, 
they are short. So popular are they, that they will 
even be worn with wash dresses made of the same 
material bound. 

At a ball given at the Tuileries, the beautiful Em- 
press Eugénie’s toilette suited her admirably. Her 
hair, which was arranged in a cluster of ringlets at 
the back, was combed so as to display the temples, 
while the tiniest of small ringlets fell over her fore- 
head; among these ringlets were sprays of yellow 
acacia and diamond leaves. The upper part of the 


skirt was white tulle, the lower part yellow tulle; 





the front was ornamented with a garland formed of 
sprays of acacia and natural foliage. At the back 
the tunic formed a train like a manteau de cour, and 
a similar garland, headed with a plait or tress of 
yellow satin, bordered it. The waistband was yel- 
low satin; the sash was tied in a simple bow, and 
fell with extremely long ends on the back of the 
skirt. At each side of the skirt the Empress wore a 
splendid agrafe formed of large emeralds, surrounded 
with diamonds alternating with rubies, and from 
each agrafe depended a graceful spray of acacia. 
The white tulle sleeves were of the form of those 
called 2 l’ange, and they were tied at the back, fall- 
ing like an aerial scarf over the skirt. Black ribbon 
velvet, tied at the back with very long ends, encir- 
cled her majesty’s throat. This velvet positively 
glittered with emeralds and diamonds, so thickly 
was it covered with them. Princess Mathilde wore 
a& gold-colored satin dress, with a white lace tunic 
over it, the latter was very short in front, but fell 
almost as a train at the back. Wide black velvet 
ribbon and a bouquet of violet dahlias decorated the 
tunic. The bertha was edged with white lace, and 
a violet dahlia was placed on each shoulder. A dia- 
mond coronet and a necklet with long diamond drops 
completed the toilette. 

A very pretty dress for a bridemaid is composed of 
white tarletane, trimmed with lilies of the valley ; 
the bodice puffed, and having a small wreath of the 
flowers laid on to simulate a corselet. The first 


skirt is long, and edged with nine tiny flounces, or. 


with puffings ; the second, looped with a wreath on 
each side, terminates behind in two points, which 
fall over a second tunic, also pointed; the tunics are 
edged with white satin piping and blonde. 

Pretty evening toilettes are made of colored Fou- 
lard. We particularly admired one that we saw of 
white Foulard, with very fine black lines placed dar 
apart from one another, and a pattern of small pink 
flowrets round the bottom of the skirt; there were 
five small ruched: flounces with pinked-out edges ; 
two of these flounces were of black glacé silk, and 
three of pink. Instead of a bodice, there was a low 
corselet, ornamented with three ruches (the centre 
one black); inside, a high bodice of white muslin 
with short sleeves ; wide sash of pink glacé silk, tied 
at the back, and forming two long loops; the sash 
was edged with a black and pink ruche. For a coif- 
fure, a sort of torsade formed of twe strips of velvet 
ribbon, one black and one pink, was passed through 
the hair. This is a pretty ¢oilette for summer at a 
watering-place. 

A dress of fawn-colored leno {appears to be com- 
posed of two separate pieces; the front of the skirt 
is quite plain; the back is plaited and train-shaped. 
This back part is buttoned on to the front on either 
side; the buttons are of fawn-colored satin. The 
back part of the skirt is trimmed with three narrow 
pinked-out flounces of the same color, put on with 
a heading and plaited. The front part is trimmed 
with six narrow rouleaux of the same shade of satin ; 
the rouleaux come down on either side of the dress, 
turn off near the bottom, and continue as far as the 
place where the back part of the dress is buttoned 
on to the front. Three rouleaux are placed across 
the shoulders, and three round the bottom of each 
sleeve. 

We cannot resist describing a walking suit, it is 
so extremely simple and stylish. It was made of 
gray silk poplin, trimmed with knotted fringe, to 
simulate two skirts, headed by three satin folds; the 
sack was trimmed to correspond. As satin trim- 
mings can now be purchased in all styles, this makes 
a very easy and inexpensive trimming. 

FASHION. 
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Fig. 1.—Breakfast-Cap. Fig. 2.—Headdress. 








Fig. 3.—Neapolitan Bonnet, ; Fig. 6.—Black Lace Bonnet. 
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Fig. 1.—White Silk Jacket. Fig. 9.—White Muslin Corsage. 
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Fig. 12.—White Lace Jacket. 
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PHEMIE ROWLAND. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


CHAPTER VII. 
First a shadow—then.a sorrow.”’ 

No one guessed how often Phemie,saii the 
words over to herself during the fall and winter 
that succeeded the brief brightness of her week 
in the country. Charlotte had been onejof the 
berrying-party, and, becoming. over-tived or 
overheated, she was seized during the night 
with a chill, that was the prelude to a: hemor- 
rhage more copious and protracted than and 
that had preceded it. Se.soon as she was able 
to bear the journey, they took heriback to the 
city. She never left the ,house again alive. 
Throughout the autumn and the early winter, 
her longest journey was from ‘her chamber to 
Phemie’s on the same floor. Before Christmas 
she was bedridden, and required the constant 
attendance of Mrs..Rowland or Olive. .One of 
these, or Miss Darcy, who devoted two nights 
each week to the pious charity; likewise watched 
from bedtime until daybreak,-at. the sufferer’s 
bedside. Charlotte, usually yielding to a fault, 
was resolute in forbidding Phemie to undertake 
the whole vigil. The others could,anatch an 
hour’s sleep, during the day.| Phemie’s time 
was not her own. It pleased Charlotte to have 
her best-beloved sister near her in the evening, 
although the busy, driven pen allowed them 
no opportunity for conversation. | The golden 
hours of the twenty-four were those when ‘the 
broad brow with the banded hair oversweep- 
ing it; the great, thoughtful eyes‘and firmly- 
closed lips bent in the invalid’s admiring sight 
over the papershé was 0%, | alae Dar- 
cy’s magazine, 

Phemie was @ teguiar “ote Ah to’ this 
now. The public-were beginning to watch for 
her articles, and’ the. prineipal editor ‘to con- 
gratulate himself in place of regretting that he 
had obliged Miss Darcy by paying a new and 





unknown author. According to his theory and 
practice she should have been contented, for a 
year or so, with. seeing herself in print in his 
columns, and, in the évent of her future cele- 
brity, hold herself forever indebted to him for 
having furnished the stepping-stone to success. 
Phemie wrote nowhere except in Charlotte’s 
chamber, and all she wrote she read aloull to 
this one partial critic. 

“Tt is the next best thing to being an author 
myself,”’ said the latter, éne snowy December 
night, as Phemie folded and enveloped her 
sketch preparatory to delivering it at the maga- 
zine office in the morning. 

She would savé the postage by setting out 
early enough to call at Miss Darcy’s on her 
way down town, and this was a consideration 
when prices ‘were still on the rise and salaries 
in statu-quo. 

‘I wish I eould' tell you how proud Iam of 
you, ‘my precious sister!" was the addenda 
to the sick girl’s comment upon the weney to 
which she had been listening. 

“T wish you had more cause to be proud of 
me, Lottie, dear!’’ responded Phemie, setting 
her desk aside and turning down the gas. 

They could talk as well in a dimly-lighted 

room, and Charlotte liked to watch the play of 
the street light from below upon the wall. The 
speaker chafed her right wrist—what wearied 
penman ‘does not recall the peculiar and sick- 
ening’ abhing that! lédto the gesture ?—and 
stretched otit the fingers, cramped with their 
clench upon the barrél Of a penholier for thir- 
teen hours, with the intervals of two half hours 
for meals, 
‘You have not Soule ed? much to-night,” 
she' continued, perching herself upon the bed, 
and ‘lifting her sister to a sitting posture by 
supporting her against her shoulder. 

‘‘Haven’t I? I am glad! I dread cough- 
ing, because it must disturb you.” 

‘Only as it gives you pain, my poor, unself- 
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ish child! If I could do half, or all of it for 
you, I should not mind it at all. I should ap- 
prove highly of that kind of divisiop of labor.’ 

“You are very tired!” said @barl ani- 
iously, detecting the false note in the accent 
the other would have made playful. 

“Pshaw ! a little fagged, and slightly hoarse 
—nothing mere !”’ was the /refoinder.  ‘f And 
this is my style of resting niyself, I cond mot 
ask a better.” : We RH iy ae 

‘That is because you do not know what rest 
is!’ pursued Charlotte, with increasing un- 
easiness. I have many sorrowful thoughts 
about youas I lie here. You seem to mé, all 
the while, like one under the goad—or wound 
up to too great speed—as if you dared not stop 
a moment, for fear you might sink down help- 
less.”’ 

‘Like Mr. Pickwick’s cab-horse,”’ inter- 
rupted Phemie, laughing. ‘‘‘He always falls 
down, when he's took out of his cab,’ said the 
driver, ‘but when he’s in it, we bears him up 
werry tight, and takes him in werry short, so’s 
he can’t werry well fall dowm, and we’ye got a 
pair of precious large wheels on; so ven he 
does move, they run after him, and he must go 
on—he can’t help it.’ ._ Have no fears for me, 
Lottie! I like work ; I enjoy nothing else so 
much. I was thinking, as I put up that packet 
just now, how thankful I am that I have 
enough to do,”’ 

“That is not a natural feeling for a young 
girl. It is the cunsolation of one who dares not 
look back, and who has nothing to expect.’’ 

“Tt is the true philosophy—to live by the 
day,” returned Phemie. ‘‘And I have much to 
live for. My.hourly prayer is that I may re- 
member how much,”’ 

The fitful play of the street lamp on the wall 
seemed to catch Charlotte’s eye, and ‘she 
watched it for a few moments. The sleet 
tapped at the rattling window, and the streets 
were silent with the hush of approaching mid- 
night, Beside themselves, there was no other 
waking creature in the house. 

“T wish I dared ask you a question,” said 
the sick sister, hesitating between*the words. 
*T have thought over many things since I have 
lain here, and more of you than all things else. 
Is it only my illmess and the added care and 
responsibility this has entailed upon you, with 
the almost certain knowledge of what the end 
must be, that has oppressed you all this winter 
—ever since the night I was taken sick in the 
country? Others perceive, ne change in you. 
Mother, Olive, and Emily were saying to-day, 
how well you bear your increased labors; how 
cheerful and strong you are. But I feel that 
you are.not the same. You are grateful now 
where you used to be glad; steady, where you 
were formerly bueyant. What.is the matter, 
Phemie?”’ ’ 

“Am TI changed? .It muat be because I have 
so much to do and to think of, and I am grow- 


ing old, little one.- I shall be twenty-four next 

month. Don’t fret yourself about me, I repeat. 

I.am getting along well—famously! I mean 

itd wits a book next year that shall take the 
cs by storm and make all our fortunes.”’ 

**T shall not be here to read it,”’ said the 
elder, simply ; and Phemie’s overwrought com- 
posure failed her. y 

Her tears dropped on the head resting upon 
her shonlder. .“‘I have tried to deceive you, 
Charlotte. I have a great Sorrow. I promised 
not to tell even you about it. But it has taken 
the spring out of my life. Stay with me, dear- 
est sister!. Help me to live!’’ 

“Tknewit!’’ The thin hand pulled down the 
wet cheek to the wan one. ‘‘ But you will be 
happy yet, dear. And my going will help on 
this end. I see it all!’’ 

Before Phemie could utter the expostulation 
upon her tongue, Olive entered. She had been 
taking tea with Emily, and her hood was pushed 
back from ’a very ruddy face. Absorbed as the 
sisters were in other and sadder concerns, both 
remarked something singular in her look and 
manner, as she kissed them, with many apolo- 
gies for staying out so late. It was her night 
to take care of Charlotte, and her mother had 
retired two hours before. 

“*T didn’t mean to keep you up, Phemie,” 
she said, fidgeting from the bureau to the closet, 
turning up the gas, and then putting it out al- 
together in her haste to lower it. ‘‘ But Emily 
had some sewing for me to do, and Seth was 
out until ten o’clock at the store, or somewhere, 
and Emily was obliged to stay in the nursery 
with little Joe, who was not quite well”— 

“Little Seth, you mean—don’t you?’’ cor- 
rected Charlotte. 

“T said so—didn’t I?” Olive hurried on at 
@ great rate, unhooking her dress, and taking 
down a wrapper from the closet. “So when 
Joe—Seth, I would say—came in—” 

“ Reaily, Olly, I think you had better wait 
to recover your breath—-or your wits,” inter- 
posed Phemie, smiling at her frantic blunders, 
despite her own weary-heartedness. 

“Tt's no use!’ Good-natured, honest Olive 
threw herself upon her sister’s bed, and laughed 
and cried: together. “I’ve got Joe into my 
head, and he slips off my tongue with every 
other. word. For he spent the evening at 
Emily’s, and we had the parlor all to our- 
selves, and he walked home with me besides, 
and he asked me to marry him, and he has 
liked me this great while, and I like him, and 
I have promised to marry him if mother can 
spare me, and if you—-Charlotte and Phemie— 
don’t ohjeet. .Seth and Em know ail about it, 
and they say I could not get a better husband.”’ 

** You could not, indeed !”” answered Phemie, 
emphatically, ‘‘They may well say that. 
You have chosen wisely, and so has he. You 
will make him a good wife, anid he you an ex- 





cellent husband. ' Nobody can dream of object- 
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ing to the match, or of throwing a straw in 
your way. I congratulate you with all my 
heart.”’ 

“And I!’ said Charlotte, rather faintly. 
‘But you have taken us—or me, at least, by 
surprise.”’ 

‘* You thought he was in love with Phemie,’’ 
said the candid fiancée. ‘‘ And you were right. 
He did love her—for years and years—even 
after she had told him it was useless to hope 
for any other answer than ‘No.’ I liked him 
all the while. I used to be angry with her for 
her indifference to him, and the fun she made 
of him—but I forgive you now, Phemie. He 
fancied me first on account of my resemblance 
to you, which I fancy nobody else will ever 
discover,”’ laughing in the fulness of her hap- 
piness. ‘‘He wasn’t brilliant or handsome 
enough for you, Phemie, I suppose you thought, 
but he couldn’t please me better if he had been 
made to order.”’ 

**T never objected to his want of brilliancy 
or lack of good looks, as he will tell you,’’ re- 
turned her sister, ‘‘I only assured him that I 
should never marry. If I had loved him never 
so truly, my answer must have been the same.”’ 

* Then, perhaps—not now !’”’ whispered Char- 
lotte, pressing Phemie’s fingers to her lips. 
**Child! child! what a martyr we have made 
of you!” she said, aloud, in a passion of regret 
and veneration. 

** Ridiculous !’’ Phemie could bear no more. 
“It is we who are martyrizing you—talking 
you to death! I will give you your soothing 
draught now, and then you must sleep, with- 
out letting our betrothed maiden speak ten 
words more, even in the praise of her worthy 
Joe. Heis worthy of all your love and respect, 
Olly, as you may possibly find out for yourself 
in time, if you are moderately discerning.” 

As she arranged Charlotte’s pillows for the 
night, the emaciated arms suddenly clasped 
her neck, and, looking steadfastly into her eyes, 
the sick girl said, in earnest, thrilling tones: 
“*T know thy works, and charity, and faith, 
and thy patience, and the last to be more than the 
first! Gop bless you, darling, for the best, 
strongest, most faithful woman that ever 
lived!’’ 

“She was sleeping sweetly after a restless 
night,” said Olive, when Phemie relieved her 
watch at dawn, and she did not awake while 
the latter remained at home, She was due at 
the store at eight o’clock, and the walk through 
the streets slippery with ice and slush would 
consume an hour. She peeped into Charlotte’s 
room on her way out, but seeing her face tinted 
with a delicate flush, too clear and lovely for 
that of health, and giving her an aspect of 
youthful beauty she did not wear when awake 
—still lying with closed eyes upon the pillow, 
she kissed her mother, who was watching her, 
& silent ‘‘Good-by,” and went out to her day’s 
work. 





She was almost hopeful this morning. She 
had heard from Albert the previous day. His 
home-sickness had yielded to the kindly-judi- 
cious treatment of the attendants at the Insti- 
tute in which he was now a pupil, while his 
progress in his studies and irreproachable be- 
havior were commented upon favorably by his 
teachers. Olive was to be married, and Joe 
Bonney was consoled; she was more pleased 
than usual with her latest literary effort, and 
Charlotte was better. Rays of light—all of 
these—which would have made broad day in a 
heart unshadowed by a brooding sorrow that 
ever held its place, let other troubles thicken, 
or disperse. It was not a busy day at the 
store, and between the entries and calculations 
that made up the routine of her labors, she 
found leisure to think out the outline of a new 
article for Miss Darcy. 

“Tf Lottie is comfortable, to-night, I will 
begin it forthwith,”’ she was resolving, when a 
dirty errand-boy, evidently snatched up for the 
purpose from one of the back streets near her 
home, laid on her desk a note from her sister 
Emily. 

‘* Charlotte is dying. _Come home!’ 

How she got into Mr. Afnold’s presence she 
did not know, nor how she made known her 
business. But she did feel, in every impatient 
pulse, the measured accents that repeated her 
announcement and remarked upon it. 

“Your sister is dying, and you want to go 


home, immediately, I—ah—understood you to’ 


say, Miss Rowland? So—so!” scraping his 
dewlap of a chin with his cleanly-pared nails. 
‘“Um—m! If the summons be correct, I sup- 
pose there is reason in your request. By whom 
was it sent ?”’ 

“My sister wrote to me, sir. It is certainly 
true,’”’ moving a step toward the door. 

‘‘ Your sister! Then she can hardly be dying! 
Is she not a—ah—trifle hypochondriacal ?” 

Poor Phemie was ready to believe that he 
took a ghoulish pleasure, in reiterating the 
dread phrase that had driven her beside her- 
self. ‘‘ Another sister!" she explained, laconi- 
cally. 

“Oh! Ah! Isee! There is no alternative, 
then, Miss Rowland. I shall have to let you 
go, inconvenient and unbusiness-like as such a 
proceeding is. I hope, however’’—the fat slave 
of routine had it in his slow brain to say, “‘that 
the like will not occur again’’—but some lin- 
gerings of propriety exchanged that formula for, 
“that you will discover this to be—ah—a false 
alarm.”’ 

She was off like the wind, when he recalled 
her. 

** Miss Rowland !’’ 

Could nothing hasten the fall of his oily 
periods? 

‘‘ Miss Rowland! When may we look for 
you at your post again? This is a busy season, 
you recollect. The claims of grief should—ah 
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—in every well-ordered mind, yield, succumb, 
give way to the more weighty considerations 
of the public good. You have excellent judg- 
ment, Miss Rowland, and must see this.’ 

**T shall be back at my desk to-morrow, un- 
less my sister is still living in the morning!” 
Phemie engaged, her great eyes set upon his 
with an expression he understood no more 
than he would have done a dissertation upon 
the subtler humanities that distinguish the man 
from the boor. 

‘Very prompt! a laudable zeal, Miss Row- 
land! Your response is entirely regular and 
professional. Afflictions are, of course—ah— 
unpleasant items in the bill of life, but they 
are expenses that must be met—notes which— 
ah—must be honored, Miss Rowland. I will 
not detain you. I hope you will find your re- 
lative better. Should anything—ah—occur to 
change your intentions concerning your return, 
please apprise me.”’ 

He let her go at last! She put on her.cloak 
and hat as she passed swiftly through the store, 
and had just cleared the outer door when she 
espied an empty carriage coming up the street. 
In her haste to signal it, she slipped upon the 
sodden snow, and would have fallen, but for the 
friendly arm of a gentleman who was passing. 

**Phemie!” he cried, surprised at the en- 
counter, and shocked at her agitated counte- 
nance. ‘‘Whatisit? Whereare you going?” 

‘“‘Home! home! Oh! stop that carriage! I 
have not time to walk!’”’ 

Mr. Hart shouted to the inattentive driver ; 
led her to the vehicle, seated her and got in 
himself. ‘‘You mmrst let me see you home. 
You are unfit to go alone. What has hap- 
pened, my poor child ?” 

She put Emily’s note into his hand, and cov- 
ered her face. He did not speak atonce. He 
may have waited for her to recover her self- 
command. He may have been at a loss for 
fitting language. When he accosted her, it 
was with words of hope he did not feel, nor she 
believe, but she accounted his motive to bea 
kind one, and was grateful. 

“It is quite true! Thereisno mistake. My 
heart telis me this,’ she said chokingly. ‘I 
should have known it last night and this morn- 
ing. But I was foolish and blind. My gentle 
sister.”’ 

Mr. Hart’s reply was to take her hand and 
hold it closely until they reached her mother’s 
door. There were strength and comfort in the 
clasp, and Phemie looked up; brave and tran- 
quil in seeming, when he said, ‘‘We are at 
home! I shall wait down stairs to hear how 
she is.’’ . 

He waited half an hour in the parlor—not 
the study, which could not be warmed in win- 
ter, but in the larger room, also cheerless and 
cold to day, and the scantiness and cheapness 
of the furniture the more glaring on this ac- 
count. Mr. Hart sympathized warmly with 





the woman he loved in her distress, but his 
mind was busier with other things, as he wan- 
dered up and down the narrow limits, stroking 
his flowing beard, and appearing to study the 
indistinct arabesques of the ingrain carpet. 
This was the home she had refused to desert 
that she might share his; this life of pinching 
poverty and heart-breaking sorrow she would 
not resign at his prayer, although she loved 
him. Would Charlotte’s death weaken this 
resolution? Hardly. It would, it was more 
likely, increase her burden, since this sister 
was one of the money-makers of the family. 
He sighed heavily and repeatedly, in contem- 
plating this possibility. Once he muttered 
audibly :— 

“I wish I could forget the girl altogether! 
I can see no turning to this lane. It looks 
longer and more unpromising every day.”’ 

Olive’ came down after a while. Her eyes 
were red with crying; her nose and lips in- 
flamed and swollen. It would have puzzled 
Joe himself to trace any likeness in her, as she 
then appeared, to her beautiful sister. 

Charlotte had been dead an hour. 

** She had lain in a sort of stupor we mistook 
for sleep, since seven o’clock,”’ said Olive, 
‘‘until at noon she opened her eyes and asked 
for Phemie. Emily was in at the time, and 
she saw directly that she was dying. The 
worst of it all was to see Phemie go up and 
kiss the poor, cold lips when she came home. 
I feel really very uneasy about her. She 
hasn’t shed a tear—yet she loved Charlotte 
better than she did anything else in the world. 
She is stunned—that is what is the matter—and 
I dread the reaction. She told me to thank 
you, Mr. Hart, for your kindness in bringing 
her home. You'll excuse her not coming 
down, I am sure.”’ 

Olive was always painfally precise in the 
company of her sister’s friend. He was “not 
her sort,’”’ she used to say privately to Emily 
and Charlotte, ‘‘and she couldn’t feel easy with 
him.”’ 


Mr. Hart said a phrase of polite acquiescence ; 
another of condolence, and turned to go, when 
the door opened to admit a tall, sandy-haired 
young man, his by-no-means-handsome face 
full of genuine concern, and Olive forgot her 
awe of the distingué publisher. 

“© Joe!’ she screamed, running forward to 


throw herself inte his arms. ‘I knew you’d 
come rightaway. She’s gone, Joe, dear! she’s 
gone!’’ 

Mr. Hart slipped out, unobserved. But the 
light in his eye, as he softly closed the front 
door, did not belong to a house of mourning. 

He satin his baehelor parlor the next even- 
ing, handsome and comfortable in his dressing- 
gown and slippers ; a cigar between his lips, a 
new novel in his hand, and « decanter of sherry 
within reach on the beaufet, when a lady was 
announced. 
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Don’t throw away your cigar, Hart!”’ said 
Miss-Darcy’s even, pleasant voice, close behind 
the servant. ‘“Itisonly I. And don’t blame 
the servant for admitting me. I told him you 
would see me.” 

** With the greatest pleasure !’’ returned the 
gentleman, bringing forward a seat—a low, 
lounging Grecian chair, with the softest, .yet 
most elastic back and seat. 

Miss Darcy set it aside, and helped herself to 
an upright one, with the decided, “‘I prefer 
this—thank you!” 

“T ought not to offer you a cigar, I suppose,’’ 
continue! Mr. Hart, smiling. ‘‘ But let me 
pour out a glass of wine for you, after your 
walk in the wet.” ¢ 

Her aqua scutem suit was splashed with mud 
and rain. ‘I should as soon think of smoking 
as drinking,’”’ was the rejoinder. ‘I never 
take cold from exposure to the weather: Then, 
again, inward heat is good for keeping off chilli- 
ness. I am boiling over to-night.”’ 

Mr. Hart was attentive. ‘‘ Nothing unplea- 
sant has occurred, I trust?” ; 

. * Would I fume over a pleasant occurrence ?’’ 
asked the other, curtly. ‘I was in at Mrs. 
Rowland’s. this afternoon, and learned that 


Phemie had been at the desk all day, in Ar-’ 


nold’s store, while her sister lay dead at home.’’ 

“No!” interjected the listener. 

‘Yes! What is more, Arnold knew she 
meant to be there, and, so far from preventing 
her, he coremelnded her intention—accepted the 
act as his due.’ 

**He is an unfeeling brute !”’ : 

“He is a man!” was Miss Darcy’s amend- 
ment. ‘‘Having power, he likes to use it, 
What right has a working-girl to nurse her 
private woes at his expense? She is better off, 
as it is, than‘hundreds of other women, for her 
health is good, and she earns enough to keep 
the wolf, Want, from her household. I could 
tell you of mothers who have kept their dead 
babes in the cradles in which they died for a 
week, before they could, by making heavy 
pantaloons at eighteen cents a pair, scrape to- 
gether the money to buy pine coffins and graves 
in the corner of a crowded people’s cemetery. 
Phemie Rowland has acquired the means for 
procuring Chatlotte’s medicines and paying the 
doctor’s bills by writing stories and essays for 
our magazine. These were penned—every one 
of them—at.her sister’s bedside. They could 
not afford to keep up more than two- fires. 
There must be one in the kitchen. The other 
was in Charlotte’s room. Phemie divided her 
time between the bed and the desk, the elder 
sister stifling her deadly cough whenever she 
could, lest sympathy with her suffering should 
break the other’s train of thought. For these 
articles—apicy and popular as they are acknow- 
ledged to be, my Superior, Bundlecome, pays 
her one dollar per MS. page — foolscap and 
compactly written. This specimen of mascu- 
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line liberality brings us back to Mr. Arnold. 
Charlotte is to be buried on Friday. Phemie is 
bent upon going back to her post to-morrow. 
Arnold deigned to inquire to day how her 
sister was, and after replying, she stated her 
desire that he would obtain a substitute for her 
on the day of the funeral. Whereupon he 
‘supposed he must,’ but ‘feared he should find 
it difficult to procure one who would act for one 
day only.’ My business here is to ask from 
you a line recommending me to this high-mind- 
ed.gentleman as a person competent to keep his 
books for twelve hours. I would go to-morrow, 
too, but office work prevents, I understand 
book-keeping—not so well as if I were a man, 
of course’’— grimly sardonic; ‘‘ but I have 
taught the art. Phemie Rowland had no other 
instructor. Severai of my pupils—boys—oc- 
cupy desks in the counting-rooms of prominent 
merchants in this city. I knew that you were 
acquainted with this Arnold, and’ were imter- 
ested in the Rowlands, and conceived the idea 
of applying to you.” 

“TI will recommend you, certainly—without 
hesitation,’’ answered Mr. Hart. “‘ But I fancy 
I can do better for our friend than by adopting 
your suggestion entire, I will supply ber place, 
not only on Friday, but to-morrow and Satur- 
day, and as much longer as she may wish to be 
relieved from business cares. Her substitute 
shall be a clerk of our own—a good accountant, 
an obliging fellow, and quite competent to the 
duties of the place. I will see Arnold about 
the matter to-night. He lives on the next 
block.”’ 

Miss Darcy’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘ You havea 
way of cheating me into playing the baby in 
my old age,” she said, brusquely. “You are 
an honor, and an exception, to your sex!’’ 

Mr. Hart bowed low. ‘‘ Please credit my sex 
with the circumstance that there are exceptions 
to the inglorious whole! Pray, believe me, fur- 
thermore, when I assert that there are not fifty 
men in the city, professing to be respectable, 
who would not, if they were made acquainted 
with the facts you have stated, condemn Ar- 
nold’s course as I do, and endeavor, by every 
means at their command, to soften the rigor of 
Miss Rowland’s lot.’’ 

**T am too much obliged to you to oontzevert 
your proposition,” returned Miss Daroy. “But 
if I were not gagged by gratitude, I could. bring 
to bear upon the point some other facts--they 
are my wnly arguments—that might compel 
you to change your base. I thank you,. sin- 
cerely, in the name of the family, and in my 
own, for your timely assistance. And’’—awk- 
wardly, for,one so frank as it was her habit to 
be—‘“‘ please send the substitute to me for his 
pay. Lact, in this case, as Phemie’s banker.” 

The other looked hurt. ‘That neutralizes 
the effeet. of the kind things you have been say- 
ing of me. I will attend.to all that, if you will 
allow me the privilege. Do not intimate to the 
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family that I have had anything to do in the 
affair. Arnold shall write a note, stating that 
Miss Rowland’s place is supplied until such 
time as she shall choose to resume it. How is 
Miss Euphemia, by the way? Miss Olive de- 
scribed her yesterday as apparently stunned by 
the shock of her sister’s death. I was fearful 
that the reaction of violent grief, succeeding 
het unnatural calmness, would be. injurious.” 
He said.it so earelessly as to be clumsy in 
phrase and manner, looking away from his 
companion, at some object across. the room. 
Miss Darty was unsuspicious, and, moreover, 
absorbed in her compassionate thoughts of the 
afflicted family. 

“Reactions are not common to minds like 
hers,”’ she said, half proudly. ‘‘She has met 
this sorrow as she has all other reverses—with 
fortitude ; with no complaint of her own pain ; 
with tenderest love and pity for those who 
suffer with her. Yet the loss is peculiarly hers. 
Charlotte was the one member of her family 
who thoroughly appreciated her, and loved her 
as she should be loved. Mrs. Rowland idolizes 
her own miseries, and is too much engaged in 
offering up to these the tribute of tears and 
sighs, and in parading her stock of first-class 
woes for the méurnful admiration of her friends, 
to spare many thoughts to her daughters. Olive 
is a good-tempered, industrious little dumpling, 
but her sphere isthe kitchen. ~All her ideas, 
outside of this, concentre upon the man she is 
to marry, who is likewise good-tempered and 
industrious.” 

““T saw him yesterday, I believe,’’ said Mr. 
Hart, yet more catelessly. ‘‘Or I judged them 
to be a pair of betrothed lovers from their meet- 
ing.”’ 

_“T think the household will be broken up, 
now,’’ continued Miss Darey. “Mrs. Rowland 
was dilating to me, to-day, upon the excellent 
offer made to her by her widower brother, whom 
she visited last summer. He is older than she, 
and his children are all married. He wants 
her to live with him and take charge of his 
house, The neighborhood is pleasant, and the 
climate agrees admirably with her health, and 
she has almost rosolved to go, sd soon as Olive 
marries. In that evént, Phemie will, they 
think, reside with one of her wedded sisters. 
I think she will prefer, for reasons I do not 
care tostate, to engage rooms in the same house 
with me. I shall propose the plan.” 

Her host was spinning -a globular paper- 
weight on the table—intent, it would seem, 
upon making it describe its evolutions upon 
the smallest possible pivot. He looked gravely 
complacent at his dexterity, when he picked 
up his toy, and fell to balancing it upon the 
tip of his middle finger. 
is it?” 

Miss Darcy stared at him hard before an- 
swering. ‘It is,’’ she said, with a perplexed 
air, There was something in his manner be- 


“That is your plan—. 





yond her comprehension. ‘Can you think of 
a@ better? A young, handsonie womafi like 
her would be talked about if she lived alone. 
I don’t mind gossip, where I am the theme, but 
I am sensitive for Phemie. Men call me a 
dragon, sometimes. I may be able to protect 
her. the-better because of that reputation.” 

“TI flatter myself that I can propose a more 
convenient, and, to some of the parties con- 
cerned, a pleasanter arrangement.’’ Mr. Hart 
recovered the toppling globe with the first and 
third fingers, and replaced it upon the table. 
‘*¥ mean to marry her myself.” 

Miss Darcy shoved her: chair back at least a 
foot, stood bolt upright, and surveyed him with 
a kind of angry astonishment he found very 
diverting, for he laughed his gay, light-hearted 
laugh in asking :— 

‘ Why not, my excellent friend ?”’ . 

“‘T should as soon have thought of your mar- 
rying me!” . 

He laughed more heartily. ‘I shouldn’t!” 

. He told her then, with grave, real feeling, 
very becoming to him, of the rise and course 
of his love, of his proposal, of her rejection, 
and the cause of it: Miss Darcy listened; but 
her features did not relax from their settled 
uneasiness. She shook her head, when he had 
finished, resolutely as When he began, and Miss 
Darcy’s negative nod was something worth 
seeing by the lovers of decided measures. “It 
won’tdo!’’ She need not have said it in words, 
but she did. ‘‘ You are a good soul in some 
respects, Hart, but you are not Phemie Row- 
land’s peer in intellect, or elevation of character 
and principle. You have too many masculine 
foibles and weaknesses. When she finds these 
out she will tire of lying at your feet and chant- 
ing your godlike perfections. I have noticed, 
ever since she first met you, that she overrated 
you, and she cannot help learning this for her- 
self in time. You cannot wear stilts forever, 


and you are hot the right height for her with- 


out them. “A wife must not overtop her hus- 
band if she would be happy with him. All 
the: flimsy, gilt-edged manuals of Ceurtship 
and Marriage will tell you that much. The 
more his stature exceeds hers, the better, ac- 

cording to the rules that now control society. 
You believe in, and are governed by these 
rules. You would not allow the truth of Phe- 
mie’s equality with your princely self, if you 
were put upon your oath. All this stereotyped 
cant about angelhood and superangelic perfec- 
tions is a patent drug invented by the Father of 
lies (note the masculine gender, please!) to 
cozen women out of their common sense, their 
birthright of brains and individuality. In this 
age & woman ignores her possession of these 
last, when she marries, unless her husband is 
one out of a million. -And you are one of not 
a@ million—but several hundred millions. In 
too many instances, the second party to the 
marriage contract, having been set to work, by 
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the time she could lisp that she was a ‘little 
girl,’ to poison, stifle, and uproot the offensive 
weed, Individuality, does not suffer intensely 
when she-is forced to part with the slender re- 
mains of it. Phemie’s characteristics are strong 
and have been defined distinctly by her pecu- 
liar experience. She das a work to do in the. 
world, and: you would hinder her from doing 
it by making her the appendage to your social 
distinction and wealth.’’ 

‘¢ Your candor is oppressive !’’ 
bit his lip, and his slender, white fingers closed 
upon the glass globe with a tenacity that looked 
cruel and dangerous. ‘‘It is fortunate for me 
that Miss Rowland may have formed a more 
charitable opinion of my character, and may 
hold different views respecting her lot in life.” 

“That is what I fear!’’ replied Miss’ Darcy, 
more and more disturbed, and as observant of 
his displeasure as an elephant would be of the 
buzzing of a fly upon the extremity of his 
tusk. ‘‘She has not awakened yet to the con- 
sciousness of her own powers. Her wings are 
just growing. She would be a true help-mate 
to a great scholar, or a man who had it in him 
to achieve eminence in any department of let- 
ters. You will hardly distinguish yourself in 
anything really worthy the trouble of intellect- 
ual effort. The city is full of men like you— 
highly respectable, intelligent enough for the 
demands of general society, ‘ well up’ in dilet- 
tanteism when. the fine arts and books are the 
subject of talk, and liberal patrons of rising 
genius. The world could not spare you.. You 
fill a niche seemingly more important than 
many pedestals in the Temple of Fame. But 
you are only the sons of men, after ail, and when 
you wed with women of genius it is the story 
of the ‘ Loves of the Angels,’ with a difference 
in the sex of the higher intelligences I am 
talking toco plainly, maybe,” the idea suddenly 
presenting itself to her straight-forward appre- 
hension. 
for Phemie’s happiness, I am considering yours 
also. You admire her beauty, her grace, her 
rare fascination of manner and conversation, 
and you deceive yourself with the notion that 
you have read her through to the last leaf. 
Whereas you have only inspected the. binding 
and the title-page. If she were your wife, you 
would continue to regard her with the same 
feeling in kind, although not in degree, as that 
which excites you to animation when you ex- 
amine one of your finest Elzevirs. You will 
either dwarf her, or she will outgrow.-you so 
far that people will perceive.and remark upon 
it, and by-and-by you will suspect it yourself. 
Then you will never see another happy hour— 
either of you. Superiority on the part*of a 
wife is an unpardonable sin, unforgivable by 
the husband, pitied by the world with a sneer- 
ing compassion that is more galling than oblo- 
quy. Good heavens!” the strong-minded: wo- 
man interrupted herself to say, rising in the 


Her auditor 


“But while my chief solicitude is. 





intensity of her emotion and walking very fast 
to and fro through the spacious room.  ‘ Are 
not the biographies of gifted women so nfany 
blood-ted beacons, telling how loving hearts 
split and went down upon the reef of popular 
prejudice, or ran a-foul of unmanly envy—so 
called—I ‘should say it was essentially manly, 
myself !—or were pierced through and through 
by hatred that once went by the name of af- 
fection; affection changed to Wrath and rancor 
by the knowledge that what should have re- 
mained the weaker vessel, was, in reality, the 
nobler, more sea-worthy barque of the two! 
Don’t marrythis gir], Hart. If you crush her, 
she will cease to respect you, and be miserable 
beyond your powers of conception. If she 
should outshine you, you will hate her. I am 
rough of speech; but mine are the words of 
truth and soberness. Nobody else will ever 
warn you as I have done—and done in sincere 
kindness and good-will.” 

“*T hope not, indeed !’” The dark-gray eyes 
were murky, and the lips contorted by a cold 
sneer. ‘“‘ When your are more sane, Miss 
Darcy, you will bear me witness that this at- 
tack was unprovoked by me. You may—you 
will, doubtless, try the effect of your eloquence 
upon Miss Rowland as you have done upon 
me—probably with more signal effect. As Iam, 
unfortunately for me, a gentleman, I cannot re- 
criminate upona woman. It should be a cause 
of continual rejoicing with you and your sisters 
that our accursed sex have not this privilege.’’ 

** Why, blebs my soul!” cried Miss Darcy, in 
amazement, “the man is angry with me! I 
‘had not a thought of wounding or displeasing 
you. If I have been rude, I beg your pardon 
a thousand times. I told you, at the outset, 
that I liked you. I have said, it is true, that 
you were not Phemie’s equal, but you repeated 
that twice during’ your narrative of ‘how you 
happened to fall in love with her. I added 
that a man should be his wife’s'peer in some- 
thing beside physical statureandstrength. You 
cannot deny that. I assumed that your design 
in marrying was to increase your happiness, 
and I thought it was but friendly to. state my 
conviction that you were not likely to do this 
by carrying out your present scheme.’ But as 
to saying a word to Phemie, derogatory of you, 
or interfering with the success of your suit, that 
would be taking:a base advantage of your con- 
fidence. I will go now. Maybe, when you 
come to think over what has passed yon will 
do my motives justice, if you cannot subscribe 
to the truth of imy language. I cannot say 
that I wish you may win Phemie, for, in my 
judgment, you would be better apart. Never- 
theless I shall offer no obstacle to your wooing ; 
and, if you should marry her, I hope from the 


“bottom of my heart that you may be very 


happy, and that you will cherish her as she 
should be loved and treasured.”’ . 
‘(To be continued.) : 
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A DREAM OF THE. FUTURE. 


° BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 
(See Steel-Plate.) 


It was a rude, rustic stile, shadowed by tall 
trees that kept it a cool, shady Spot even'in the 
midsummer noon. There. was nothing about 
the spot to mark it as different from hundreds 
of other stiles in New England. The villagers 
would have told’ you that it formed the extreme 
limit of Edgehill, and opened to the road lead- 
ing to the small town of Easton, and through 
there to the city of L——. But if you had 
asked Mabel Heath what that ‘stile meant to 
her mind, she would have told you it was the 

‘boundary line of her life, where, on a clear 
June morning shestood there dreaming, wait- 
ing the while for the carrier’s eart that was to 
convey her to the Easton station. Far behind 
her lay the tiny cottage where she had passed 


the seventeen years of her life ; before her was, 


the great unknown world in which she was to 
tempt her future fortunes. 

She was but a simple, ‘unlettered country 
girl, this Mabel Heath, of whom I am writing, 
born in a wee cottage on a little farm some five 
miles from Easton, which small town seemed 
to her, in her few visits to it, like a fairy land 
of splendor, activity, and bustle. She had 
learned to read and write at a school to which 
she had to trudge nearly four miles ; she could 
cook, and do all manner of farm work ; could 
sew neatly and quickly, and was a good daugh- 
ter from her chiJdhood till she ldid her mother 
by the side of the father, so long dead, that he 
was but a faint memory to his only child. Now 
she was going to her aunt at L—— to see if she 
could find work, for.she could not live alone in 
the little cottage, and the neighbors had ‘all 
their spring sewing done before June, and she 
could earn no more there. “Winter snows had 
whitened her mother’s grave, now green and 
bright with buttercups and daisies, and she de- 
termined to linger no longer in the old’ home, 
but journey on to L——. 

Leaning over the stile, her dark eyes dreamify 
resting far up the road, her thoughts ran thus :— 

“T will find him again and see if ‘he will re- 
member his promises! He said if I éver needed 
help to come to him, and if I wanted to study, 
he would open the way for me. Oh, if he will 
only let me go to schodl one little year, I will 
not want any more help, and I will pay him 
again what it costs him. I will study so hard, 
and, perhaps, some day,”’—ané then the castles 
in the air were fashioned with all the eager 
imaginings of a mind that God had made large 
and noble, but which had been cramped and 
contracted in her everyday life. Putting such 


a mind and brain into & position where culture: 


and study would refine and expand it, would 
have produced a poetess, an authoress, or, per- 
haps, an artist; but Mabel Heath was but an 
unlettered country girl, keenly alive to her own 











deficiencies. She could hear the music of the 
water running over the pebbles, the tiny birds 
in the great forest trees, the rustling of the 
leaves ; could see the grand, glorious beauty of 
the sunrise or sunset clouds, the misty outlines 
of hills, the stretch of landscape. She knew 
that these sights and sOunds stirred her heart 
till rapture was almost pain, that not a'whisper 
or shade escaped her in the marvellous beau- 
ties of Nature, but she had no power to speak 
the deep thought in her heart, she could only’ 
feel. And yet, unerring instinct told.her that 
this was only lack of power of expression. Only 
to read, to study, to mould into form the deep, 
earnest undercurrent of her unseen life, to find 
the words, that would express her joy or pain, 
and study of the great ones of the past whose 
lives would show her what her own lacked. As 
a hungry child craves food, and scarcely knows 
what it is he longs for, so she felt the blind 
longing for knowledge, for time and opportu- 
nity td mould and shape her intellect. And in 
that city of L——, her goal, there, was a pro- 
mise of the opportunity she lacked. 

She was still standing at the stile, with far 
away eyes: looking into the unknown, future, 
when two gentlemen came tramping through a 
thicket to ‘er left.. One of them held a game 
bag, the other led a dog by a string, and both 
carried guns. There was a tempting rise in the 
ground covered by soft green grass, and by a 
stmuttandous. impulse the hunters sat down to 
rest. 

“ Still, Hero, still !’” said one of the gentle- 
men, impatiently, as the dog tugged at the 
string that confined hint; ‘‘ Be still, sir! He’s 
off !’’ 

And the dog, to verify the words, trotted 
toward the stile, the’ broken string dangling 
from his collar. 

“Where is he going, Phil? See! he has 
stopped ix front of that stile, and look, Phil! 
what a pretty girlis there! Why, Hero knows 
her.’. See how he lifts his head and paw to beg 
for notice. But how still he keeps! Not a 
bark or a whine. She does not see him! Why, 
what on earth ails you, Phil?” 

He might well ask the question. His com- 
panion had started up when his attention was 
called to Mabel, and with hasty, .trembling 
hands was gathering up his cap and gun, and 
preparing to start. His face was so ashy pale 
that he looked as if he would fall fainting in 
another moment. 

. “ What ails you?’”’ repeated his companion. 

“Come on! We can’t sit here all day!’’ was 
the answer, in a voiee that would. have been 
gruff if it had not trembled so much. 

“T don’t know that there is any especial 
hurry,”’ was the provoking reply, and Harry 
Léwiston stretched out his- long limbs, angi 


| 


rested his head lazily against a tree. 


“T say,come on! Stay, then! I am going.’ 
“ Stop, stop, Phil!. Don’t you'want the dog?’ 
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“ Hang the dog!” was the reply, and Philip 
Wilson ‘strode off toward apaten never once 
looking back. 

“Now, what on earth does all that mean?” 
muttered Harry Lewiston, looking again to- 
ward Mabel Heath. 

She was sitting down on the ground when he 
looked, tlre dog in her arms, and as she caressed 
and fondled it, great tears dropped from her 
eyes upon the animal’s upturned face. With 
his curiosity now fully roused, Harry rose, and 
making & circuit round the fields, crept softly 
up behind the young girl. She was talking, as 
he had supposed, to the dog. 

“© Castor, poor fellow, where is’ your mas- 
ter? How came you here? Good dog, good 


dog! You know how to keep quiet, do you, . 


poor fellow? but there’s no need now. He’s 
well and gone away, and she’s dead. You can 
bark now, poor fellow, there is no one to dis- 
turb. Poor Castor, poor fellow! Why don’t 
your master come, Castor?” and now looking 


anxiously round, she saw Harry behind her. 


He advanced at.once, bowing politely. “Ex- 
cuse me, miss,’’ he’ said, ‘byt my friend’s dog 
seems to know you.”’ 

‘Your friend!” she said, eagerly, “Is he 
here? Did he come with you?” 

‘“* He has gone on to the hotel at Easton. We 
are here from L—— shooting and resting from 
study.”’ 

“Shooting !’’ she said, in a voice - Sina 
ment. 

" “Yes, why not? Young fellows must em- 
ploy idle hours somehow.” 

“Young fellows!” she cried again. 

“Surely. You don’t call Philip Wilson an 
old fellow, certainly ?’’ 

* Philip Wilson!’ 

‘Why, the girl is a perfect echo,’’ muttered 


Harry. “The dog’s master, you know, Philip. 


Wilson.” 

She turned deadly pale, gasping. ‘‘ Philip 
Wilson! Is Philip Wilson Castor’s master? 
O Castor, Castor! where is’’—and she broke 
down in a fit of passionate sobbing. 

Now, Harry was a kind-hearted fellow, and 
tears were a sore puzzie and trial to him. He 
looked now at the weeping girl, wondering 
where to find a word of comfort for her, and 
failing to think of one. Suddenly a solution of 
the riddle flashed over him. Phil’ had been 
making love to the girl; under an assumed 
name. Too bad! 

‘Don’t cry,” he said, gently. “He’s only 


_ at the hotel at Easton, and we will be here a 


week ; perhaps he will come over and make it 
all right.” 

** Make what‘ all right?’’ inquired Mabel, and 
Harry looked as if he had been suddenly asked 
to explain the origin of the Pyramids of Egypt. 
*. Will he go back to L—— i in a week ?”’ 

“Yes, certainly.”’ 


“Qh, well, I can.see him there. I am going 
to L—~ to live.’’ > 

‘*You are!” thought Harry. ‘‘ Wonder how 
Phil will like that,”’ and yet, in his wonder, he 
was noticing what a pretty face she had, so 
pure and innocent, with eyes as frank and con- 
fiding as a little child's, and thinking what a 
horrid shame it was for.any one to deceive such .- 
a lovely girl, so winning in her very guileless- 
ness. 

“Here comes Tom; I must go, now,” said 
Mabel, as a light carrier’s cart came toward 
the stile. “‘Good-by, Castor ; I’ll see you again 
soon. ” > 

But the dog had no idea of parting from her. 
In’ vain Harry coaxed ,and scolded, he could 
not persuade him to leave Mabel. In vain she 
ordered him away, he refused to obey her. At 
last Harry succeeded in capturing him, and 
Mabel got. into the cart, but before she had 
driven twenty rods, the little animal broke 
away from Harry’s detaining hands, and fol- 
lowed the cart, springing and barking to attract 
Mabel’s attention. It was not until she reached 
the station that Mabel saw Castor, and then he 
was coiled up at her feet, refusing utterly to 
leave her. . 

‘*T will return him when I get to L——,”’ 
said to herself; and it will givé me an excuse 
for calling.’’ 

In the mean time Harry Lewiston returned 
to the hotel, his mind in a maze of perplexity. 
The girl looked so young and fresh, and, in 
spite of her tears, so unlike a loye-lorn damsel 
that he scarcely credited his own theory of 
Phil’s adventures; yet his friend’s agitation, 
his evident desire to avoid recognition, his 
haste in leaving the place—surely all these were 
suspicious. symptoms. 

Upon. his return to the hotel he found new 
cause for. conjecture. Philip Wilson had left 
in a hired coach, leaving a little note for his 
friend, stating unexpected business called him 
to New York, and left the eneth of his visit 
unstated. 

‘* Exit. hero one why, and heinlng another 
way, and, for all I know, dog a third way, and 
so ends my romance,” said Harry. . ‘ By the 
way, she called that dog Castor, and Phil calls 
him Hero. I wonder:where Pollux is ?’’ 

Two years later, when all the adventure had 
faded away from Harry’s mind, he was again 
reminded of Mabel Heath. And herelet me tell 
something of Harry’s life. At the time when 
he and Philip Wilson went shooting together 
near Easton, they were bith lawyers just ad- 
mitted to the bar, and -both wealthy—Harry 
being the only child of a rich father; Philip, 
the heir of an immensely wealthy uncle, re- 
cently deceased. Life was a golden dream of 
hope for both. But in the next two years 
changes had fallen upon the fortunes of one, 
and the character of the other. Philip had be- 








come morosé, hermit-like,-and’ miserly, and 
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Harry’s father had. died a bankrupt. Both had 
kept up an office for the practice of law at 
L——. But while Philip transacted only the 
business of his own immense estate, Harry had 
learned engraving, and, in a corner curtained 
of from the view of possible. clients, earned a 
modest income with graver and block. 

The sun had been nearly two hours below 
the horizon; one pleasant June evening, when 
Harry. rose from a completéd cut of a fearful 
railway collision, wanted for the next edition 
of the “Illustrated Sensation,” and: donned 
his coat, blew out his lamp, and in the pleasant 
twilight of summer started for the txpress of- 
fice to dispatch ‘his work. This over, he saun- 
tered up the street, aimless and rather weary. 

‘* Where shall I go this evening? I know! 
That pretty Miss Everton invited me to call! 
She has no brains to speak of, and is none too 
refined, but still I can call to pass away one 
evening, and if I don’t fancy her at home, I 
won't go-again.”” 

Pretty Miss Everton, and two sisters, all 
showy but rather vulgar girls, were at home, 
and gave our hero a most cordial wélcome. 
They were assembled upon a porch which ex- 
tended from one of the drawing-room windows 
to the other, and Harry readily made himself 
at home. He ‘knew that’ Everton had but 
newly arrived at the dignity of ‘‘ well-to-do”’ in 
the world, and that before a recent lucky ven- 
ture of their father’s the young: ladies had 
earned their own livings in a cotton factory ; 
_ but they had now a handsome house and spent 
money freely, so there was no very minute in- 
quiry made about the past. 

They were all chatting freely, when a few 
chords were.struvk upon a piano in the draw- 
ing-room, and a sweet, but powerful «voice 
began to sing “‘ Home, Sweet Home!” A hush 
fell upon them all. The familiar air took a 
new beauty from the wonderful power and ex- 
pression of the voice, Harry thought, as he 
listened, that he had never known before the 
music that could come from human lips, Clear, 
full, and sweet; this wonderful voice seemed 
the very perféction of melody. 

** Who was that?” he whispered, as the last 
note died away. 

“My cousin,”’ said Blanche Everton; “we 
are all very proud of her voice, [ assure you.’’ 
- “ And only think,” said Hattie, “she never 
saw ® piano till she came here two years ago, 
and now she can play an accompaniment to 
almost anything. 

“Tam here, Hattie,” said a sweet voice, and 
Mabel Heath stood.in the open window space. 

Harry looked and listened, a vague half- 
memory seeming to remind him that this voice 
and face were not altogether new to him, but 
before long the present pleasure had obliterated 
even the dim memory, and he was listening in 
silent ecstasy, as‘song after song rose from that 
matohions voice. 
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He was just rising to take his leave, when a * 
dog bounded in at the open window, and then 
a ‘*Down, Castor, down!’ brought again the 
whole scene-at the village stile to his mind. 
This gentle, beautiful girl, with the quiet, grace- 
ful manner and wonderful voice, was the little 
village girl that had so disturbed Philip Wilson 
two years ago! . 7 

He eould not forget her!, Sleeping and wak- 
ing the fair face haunted him, till he determined 
to sift the mystery, and see if shé was indeed 
the victim of Philip’s caprice, or,a heart-whole 
girl to be wooed and won.. He visited. her 
often, and gradually learned much of her life 
and trials. - Pate 

Mr, Everton was. her mother’s brother, and 


‘married to a vulgar, showy woman, whose one 


aim in life was to see her three daughters 
wives of rich husbands. To attain this one 
end she had brought them up to be superficial 


‘showy girls, profoundly ignorant of any useful 


pursuits, but abs.to, play a few waltzes and 
polkas on the piano, to dance and dress upon 
@ narrow income, with due regard to display. 
Their father’s speculation had given him a few 
thousand dollars, evhich he had been over-per- 
suaded to invest in a handsome house and fur- 
niture, and before he had owned them a year 
he was obliged.to strain every resource’ and 
plunge heavily in debt to keep up the — 
sive establishment. 

To this house Mabel had come on her pe 
at L—, and most thankfully accepted the 
position” in the cotton factory left vacant by 
her Cousin Blanche. At first the unaccustomed 
noise and jar of the machinery, and the really 
hard labor had-beeh most exhausting, and un- 
fitted her for any other.work ; but as she grew 
more accustomed to the new life, the craving 
for knowledge returned to her, and she took 
advantage of every idle moment to read and 


‘study. She had hoped to find a friend in L—, 


she said, who had promised to assist her, but 
had been disappointed. Then she discovered 


. her own yoice! 


It. was: a revelation to her*when she first 
heard a piano. Some of the unknown recesses 
of her heart were suddenly filled with a com- 
plete happiness, and the genius of music, un- 
suspected in her own life, woke to assert its 
power. Hattie was delighted to teach ail she 
knew, and by the time that slight knowledge 
was exhausted Mabel had learned that more 
perfect énjoyment of playing and singing by 
ear, or by inspiration. 

In the mean time part of her wages were 
scrupulously reserved for books ; and, while her 
dress was plain in its cheap simplicity, she had 
quite a little library of useful-volumes, 

It was a new interest, and-one that soon be- 
came very engrossing and pleasant to Harry 
Lewiston, to guide this eager young mind 
through the avenues of learning. Himself ar. 
accomplished scliolar, he found ‘a great plea- 
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sure in suggesting new studies, often giving 
valuable assistance, too, in their pursuit. And 


Mabel grew radiantly happy in this new inter- 


course with a mind so far beyond her own in 
cultivation and resources. ‘‘ And the same old 
‘story was told again,’’ of two hearts learning 
the sweet, mutual dependence of true love. 

The .Everton’s looked on and smiled.. Harry 
.was too poor a suitor for one of them, but to 
Mabel they were well pleased to have him 
devoted. 

Winter came, and found Harry Lewiston 
engaging a small house in a quiet street, and 
‘working hard at engraving to give his bride 
some home comforts around her. 

“You will come to my wedding, Phil?’’ he 
asked one morning, as Failip Wilson. saun- 
tered into his office. 

**Of. course I will, 
you with yesterday ?’’ 

Yes. I pointed you out.to her as my dear- 
est friend, She never has.seen you before.” 

‘No, I am not much of a hand for ladies. 


The pretty girl I saw 


~~ Which of the-Evertons is it, Harry ?’’ 


“Bhe is a cousin of the Evertons, Mabel 
Heath.” . 

* Who.?” shouted Philip; 

‘Mabel Heath.’’ 

‘Mabel’ Heath,’ he whispered, in q low, 
shivering tone. ‘‘ You marry Mabel ‘Heath!’’ 

“Why should I not marry her?’ fiercely 
demanded Harry. ‘‘What do you know of 
her?” : 

** Nothing, nothing!’’ 

At that moment the door opened and Mrs. 
Everton, followed by the blushing Mabel, came 
in. “You said you would ge with us if we 
would call for you to see the collection of pic- 
tures at G—— Hall,’”’ said Mrs. Everton to 
Harry. 

** Yes, yes, L remember. Mabel,”’ he added, 
nervously, “this: gentleman is Castor’s mas- 
ter Y an 

But Mabel neither fainted; screamed, nor 
blushed. She looked at Philip with a quiet 
look of polite interest, and said :— . 

“T hope you understand, sir, how I came to 
appropriate your dog; he followed me, and 
when I called to return him’ where I supposed 
he belonged, I found the house shut up, and 
could learn nothing of the inmates, I willsend 
him to you, wherever you desire.”’ 

“No, I don’t want him. Keep him. Where 
—whtere is your mother?” 

“She died, sir, nearly three years ago.” 

* Of—of”"— 

** Smallpox.” 

Philip gasped as if he was strangling. “Twice 
he seemed about to speak, and then suddenly 
rushed from the office, and down thie street. 

'** Crazy or tipsy?’’ querted Mrs. Everton. 

But Harry was in no mood to answer. ‘What 
didit all mean? Evidently Mabel and Philip 
were perfect strangers to each other, and yet 





Philip had some association with his promised 
bride that exercised a frightful power over him. 

An hour in Mabel’s society chased away the © 
conjectures for the time, and the next week the 
wedding filled every moment with a perfect 
happiness. 

In a very quiet cosey way een wént to 
housekeeping, their only extravagance being 


* to rent. a: second-hand piano, and it seemed to 


Mabel that every dream of her life was fulfilled 
in her present happiness. Engraving paid very 
nicely, and with such a handy, economical wife 
to manage the dollars, Harry was amazed to 
see how much longer they lasted than in the 
old days of bachelor profusion. So two more 
yeats passed swiftly away, and then a cloud of 
trouble, tiny at first, but-growing larger and 
blacker every day, came to the ‘Lewistons. 
There was a wee Harry about six months old 
when the first signa of the approaching trouble 
came, and in her maternal cares and joys, 
Mabel did not see the threatened cloud till long 
after her husband knew of its coming. 

He knew that over his eyes, too much strained 
with his fine work, was creeping a veil of dim- 
ness that. grew fatally worse week after-week, 
till he consulted a physician, who told him that 
perfect rest was his only chance of eseape from 
total blindness. 

Wintiter was coming, Mabel not strong, and 
the boy so young’ and helpless, while nothing 
was laid by fora rainy day. Sick and despair- 
ing, he went to his wife to tell his bitter story. 
- She met the blow with a quiet fortitude that 
was very encouraging to her hysband. . “‘ Don’t 
despair, Harry, dear,” she said, “I can work, 
you know, and they will take me in at the fac- 
tory. To be sure, it won’t be a man’s wages, 
but, you may find some employment that will 
not tax your eyes. The Lord will provide.” 

Need I describe the year that followed? 
Little trinkets that had been carefully selected ° 
by loving hearts, little luxuries that brightened 
home ; the dearly loved piano, every superfluous 
article of furniture, the highly-prized books ; 
one thing after another went to purchase neces- 
saries, and Harry’s health failed rapidly from 
the feaction from constant work that had tried 
eyes and brain so sorely. 

Poverty steed gaunt and grim in Mabel’s 
home, yet she kept a brave smile for her hus- 
band, and ever a song for her return home in 
the evening. Harry bitterly calied himself the 
child’s nurse, as day after day he took the baby 
from her arms, and watched her start for the 
factory. But misfortune had not done with 
them yet ; one morning Mabe! | returned home 
an hour after she had left it, her hand bound 
up in a handkerchief, so injured by the care- 


lessness of another operative at her machine 


having left a.thimble in the works, that it must 
be days if not weeks before slie could work 


again: 
They were still trying to find some comfort 
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in this new trial, when Harry was summoned 
by a hasty ring at the door-bell. -A gentleman 
stood there, one in whom Harry recognized an 
old friend. 

‘*Mr. Lewiston, Philip Wilson is lying dan- 
gerously ill, and we are very. anxious to find the 
papers relating to the Burgess estate. Were 
you not one of the trustees ?”’ 

““T was; but Philip has all the papers.” 

“Tt is very important for us to obtain posses- 
sion of them at onge. Do you think you would 


feel authorized in looking over his papers ?. 


Some of these are'wanted to-day.” 

**T think our old friendship will warrant it,’’ 
said Harry. ‘Is he too ill to give any direc- 
tions ?” 

‘*He has not been conscious for two days.’”’ 

“T will go with you and see him.” 

Very, very ill he found him, and with a 
hope. that he was fully justified in so doing, 
Harry opcned his desk to search for the miss- 
ing papers. 

Opening one package that was carefully 
placed apart from the others, and glancing 
hastily over its contents, Harry suddenly gave 
a cry of surprise, while a deep flush mounted 
to his face. ‘ 

“Tt is nothing, nothing!’’ he said, in answer 
to his friend’s inquiry if he was ill, “but here 
are the papers you want.”’ 

‘*Here they are! I am very much obliged 
to you, Mr. Lewiston,” 

“T will stay here for an hour or two, and see 


if Philip requires any assistance,’’ said Harry; 


hurriedly putting the papers away in the desk, 
and his friend left him. 

Quick as a flash Harry hid away the papers 
he had read, in his bosom, and, locking the 
desk, went to the adjoining room, where Philip 

‘lay moaning with fever. ‘I wil] return here 
this afternoon,’’ Harry said to the nurse, ‘‘and 
kéep watch with you to-night.” 

All the way home the -flush rested upon 
Harry’s face, while the precious paper lay safe 
against his throbbing heart. ‘‘ Who was he? 
what does it all mean? Mabel, my Mabel! 
Oh, if’—and then again that burning flush and 
quickened steps homeward. 

**Mabel,”’ he said, abruptly, coming into the 
litthe kitchen where she was trying with one 
hand to* prepare dinner, ‘“‘come to the parlor, 
now, quick !’’. 

She obeyed, wenduntny at his excited tone. 

“Mabel, who was Mark Ulverston ?”’ 

She colored a little, and then said: 
long story, Harry, dear.’’ 

“Tell me all about it.” 

“He was Castor’s old master, Harry.’’ 

PWT?” = 1, 

“He came to Edgeville in the fall before I 
left it. He was driving from Mayville to Eas- 


ton, throngh Edgeville, when he was taken 
faint just before he reached our cottage, and he 
stopped there to rest. He was a very old gen- 


“Itisa 





tleman, Harry, and seémed so ill that we per- 
suaded him to lie down on the lounge: in the 
kitchen, whete he fell asleep. He woke up 
wendering in his mind, and we sent for a 
doctor, who said he had the smallpox. Mother 
was afraid for me, and I for her; but we both 
prayed for help and guidance, and we nursed 
him for nine long weeks. He was very, very 
ill, and we'were so poor that we had to open 
his purse to buy what the doctor ordered for 
him, but we put it all down on a paper to give 
him when he got well. We did not know his 
friends, so we could not write, and he had been 
travelling, he said, afterwards, all summer, so 
they did not miss him. When he began to re- 
cover he was véry grateful, for, you see, he 
made great account of our having lifted: him 
into our bed-room, and taken turns in sleeping 
on the lounge while we were watching him. He 
told me if ever I wanted aid to come to L-——, 
and he promised to educate me. But I guess 
he forgot, for he never wrote ; and when I came 
to L——, I could not find any trace of him. 
But after he left, mother took thé smallpox 
and died.”’ 

“He did not forget, Mabel. He only lived a 
few days after he returned home, and-in those 
few days he left a letter of trust to his nephew 
and heir, Philip, Wilson, inclosing a codi¢il to 
his will leaving, out of his immense fortune, 
twenty thousand dollars to your mother, or, 
upon her death, to you.”’ 

“Twenty thousand dollars! O Harry, it 
would give you that sea voyagé the doctors 
recommend! We eould go to Europe! I could 
leave the factory! O° Harry!’’ and here the 
tears choked Mahbel’s voice. 

“Philip Wilson has concealed this fact, Ma- 
bel, but I have the papers tow, and he shall do 
you justice. The mean villain! No wonder 
he turned pale when Castor knew you, and 
shuddered at your name.” 

And so poverty once more left Mabel’s house. 
Philip Wilson was only too glad to have a vol- 
untary promise that he should not be exposed, 
and paid over principal and interest as his 
uncle had willed, to Mabel; and in hey plea- 
sant home, with Harry again # good health, 
her boy sturdy and bright, Mabel is finding 
many of her girlhood’s dreams agente plea- 
sant realities. 
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A BENEFICENT person is like a fountain, 
watering the earth and spreading fertility ; it 
is, therefore, more delightful and more honor- 
able to give than reqeive.—EPIcuRvsS. 

SOME men are so covetous as if they were to 
live for ever ; andothers so profuse as if they 
were to die the next moment.—ARISTOTLE. 

INQUISITIVE people are the funnels.of con- 
versation; they do not take in anything for 
their own use, but merely to pass it to another. 
STEELE. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD TALISMAN. 


BY J. W. BRYCE. 


“WaT can make mamma so fretfri?. I 
didn’t mean any hafm,”’ said little Willie Crose- 
love; in a tone of reproach and sadness which 
had a wonderful significance coming from his 
infant lips. 

“‘Never mind, Willie,” replied his eee: 
** mother is worried.”’ 

** But, sissy, she needn’t worry me for that; 
and she needn’t worry papa as she does some- 
times. Do you know I think that is what 
often keeps him from home so late at night?” 

*O Willie, do hush! It is wicked to talk 
so. Mother, loves us dearly, and works hard 
for us.”” © 

“And I love mamma and papa, too; but I 
wish she would not fret so much.’’ 

Mrs. Crosslove entered the room. at’ this: 
moment, and a more experienced observer 
wovuld readily have detected suppressed emo-. 
town in her countenance. She said nothing, 
-@nd the children were also silent. She had 
heard her little son’s remarks, and a new sen- 
sation of doubt and pain entered her -bosom. 
Ne woman was ever more thoroughly devoted 
to the welfare of her family, and, though not 
usually demonstrative, few possessed deeper 
and more tender feelings ; but her temper was 
quick, and her patience had never been under 
\ the restraint of that firm, self-denying disci- 

me which only thow agh Christian humility 
ota was sorely galled at the reproof 
conveyed in the child’s impulsive utterance, 
and which conscience suggested was not alto- 
gether unjust. With forced calmness she told 
Willie it was bedtime; and, as the child looked 
timidly and hesitatingly in her face, she in- 
quired what he wanted. 

“Mayn’t.I sit up till papa comes home ?” 

‘Your father may be out. too late,’* she re- 


plied. ‘I wish you to go to bed.’” With more 
fee than the rigid lines of her face indicated, 
she kissed the little fellow and sent him to his 


nurse, 

Mary, a quiet, intelligent, loving‘ girl of fif- 
teen, had- wafched with deep interest the 
changes on her mother’s countenance, and, 
when Willie had retired, she said :— 

“Tam sorry, mamma, you heard Willie; he 
did not mean anything, I am sure.” 

“Tt makes no difference ; I am getting used 
to it. My own children, that I work like a’ 
slave for, turn against me; and your father’s 
conduct is perfectly unaccountable. There 
never was a woman who had so. much to bear. 
I suppose you think it is all my fault, too?” 

“Oh, mother!” exclaimed Mary, the teers 
gathering in her eyes. 

“Tt would be all of a piece if you did,” said 
Mrs. Crosslove, and yet the true feelings of. 
her heart were but little in accordance with 





the bitterness of her expression. 





. The sobbing girl clasped her arms about her 
mother’s neck, and murmured: ‘‘ You know 
that I love you dearly, dearly; and so does 
papa and Willie, too; but I can’t. deceive you. 
I do think’if you would blame him less, espe- 
cially about little things, father would be more 
cheerful and happy.”’ 

Mrs. Crosslove warmly returned her daugh- 
ter’s embrac:, and remained silent for some) 
time. Before a word was uttered the door-bell 
rang. ‘‘There.is your father now, my dear; 
let him in.”’ . 

‘You go, mother,” whispered. Mary}; ‘‘and 
please speak kindly to him.’’ 

Removing as guickly as possible the traces of 
emotion from her face, the wife hurried to the 
door. ‘‘ You are early, Charles,’’ said she, in 
@ subdued and pleasant tone. “I sent Willie 
to bed a shoft while ago, though he wanted 
badly to sit up for you.’’ 

Unfortunately for the good resolution Mrs. 
Crosslove had formied in the secret recesses of 
her heart, her husband had come home disap- 
pointed and soured. His reply, therefore, was 
not tempered with the spirit: of conciliation 
which she had so endeavored to infuse into her 
greeting. 

‘Poor child;, I suppose you scolded him 
well for the wish.”’ 

Perhaps this ungracious remark might have 
been overlooked ; but the smell of spirits was 
on his breath, and the flush of excitement on 
his brow. Yet Charles Crosslove was by no 
means ‘intoxicated. -He had. not tasted food 
since the early morning, had failed in every 
effort during the day to obtain-means which 
were sadly needed for his family, and the sin- 
gle glass he had taken at the invitation of an 
acquaintance had an undue effect upon his 
system. 

Mrs. Grosslove had still -sufficient self-con- 


trol to repress the stinging reply that rose to 


her lips, and quietly preceded him to the sit- 
ting-room, where little. Mary greeted her father 
with a warm kiss. 

“Shall I get father’s supper, mamma ??’ 
asked the child; induced not only bythe plea- 
sure of waiting on her parent, but .by an in- 
stinctive thought that father and mother had 
better be left alone for awhile. 

Poor Mary, she little knew that her pious 
aspirations for peace between those two loved 
ones had been so inauspiciously baffled at the 
outset of the wife’s good intentions. She was . 
startled and pained by her mother’s dry, hard 
reply :— 

**T don’t care.” 

“‘No, of course: you don't care, or whether I 
get any at all,” said Mr. Crosslove. 

Hiswife turned on him with a cold glitter in 
her blue eyes, and a rigid expression of scorn 
in her face. ‘If you cannot come home in a 
better humor, and a little more sober, I think 
you had better have stayed at the grog shop,” 
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The child had left before this cutting centile 


was made, and escaped the pain of the brief. 


altercation which followed. When she re 
turned the traces of the storm were visible. 

After hastily consuming the food placed be- 
fore him, Mr, Crosslove threw himself upon 
the lounge, while his wife, who was silently 
plying her needle previously, only turned ” 
say sharply :— 

You had Detter go to bed, instead of going 
to sleep there,’ : 

“*T am not going to sleep, ”” was the reply. 

‘*Oh, no, of course not, you never do when 
you are in that state,” said the wife, bitterly. 
‘“Have you got the money ‘for the’ washer- 
woman ?”’ 

si N oO. s” 

“T don’t see how on earth we: are to get 
along, pretty near everything is out, and, for 
the life of me, I can’t tell what you do all day, 
and never bring anything’’— 

“IT will attend to it in the morning,” said 
Mr, Crosslove, with less acerbity than might 
have been anticipated. 

Little Mary, who had been outtiog away the 
supper things, now entered and took a seat by 
her father. He had not intended to go tosleep; 
but fatigue, the effects of his meal, and per- 
haps the soothing influence of his daughter’s 
soft fingers, as they toyed with his hair, soon 
produced somnolency, which deepened, as it 
. will under such cireumstances, until a good 
snore attracted his wife’s attention. 

“IT knew how it would be,” she muttered— 
‘‘a drunken husband. My very lifeis beset. If 
there is anything I do despise’’— 

‘Oh no, mamma, don’t say that. He is not 
drunk, and you don’t despise him.,”’ 

A soft pair of arms were about her neck, and 
the pleading, tearful eyes. of her child were 
looking up in her face. ‘‘He is only tired, 
mamma, and may be disappointed.’’ 

‘“‘ That need not make him as eross-as a enti 
Oh! I did not begiri it,”’ added she,.in response 
to a glance from the child which her own con- 
science interpreted only one way. 

“T didn’t say so, mamma; but even if he was 
ever so much in fault, could you not forgive 
him ?”’ 

Poor Mary,. though she defended her father, 
she was conscious that there was often too 
much ground for her mother’s imputation, and, 
wise in love beyond her years, her little heart 
trembled at every oceasion when the fatal tend- 
ency to stimulants showed itself in her father’s 
habits. 

Mrs. Crosslove did not reply, aad the two sat 
in silence for sometime. 

Charles Crosslove was poor when he made a 
marriage of inclination with one 4s poor as 
himself. He was a man of education, talent, 
and refinement ; but somehow, with the excep- 
tion of a few prosperous taurus in fortune which 
had no permanent foundation, he had never 





eiientia. What innate defeet ot ipa, or 
disposition there was to account for his failure 
in life, it would ‘be too curious to inquire. We 
see Stich men every day, caressed, admired, 
used, and pitied by the world, which wonders 
why they aré not great and rich, without one 
disinterested effort to aid them. Perhaps their 
greatest misfortune is the want of self-asser- 
tion. But I will not-pause to discuss that point. 
He had resisted misfortune with the courage 
and buoyancy of a sanguine disposition; and 


if his wife, who was truly devoted and self-' 


sacrificing, had ‘been ‘gentle and conciliatory, 
instead of quick'and impulsive in her temper, 
or if she had acquired self-control, much might 
have been done to smooth away.trouble and 
disarm misfortune; but she was of a more ener- 
getic and persevering disposition thah her hus- 
band, and too. often lost her patience at faults 
to which one better read in human character 
would have been more lenient. This lod to 
oceasional sharp reproofs, which, at last, in an 
evil hour for Charles Crosslove, drew equally 
sharp rejoinders. A husband )osés all vantage 
ground when he retorts; and little short of a 
miracle caa restore household peace when mu- 
tuai bickeringe once prevail. 

Mr. and Mrs, Crosslove were both pernens of 
sense and principle; but the error in their in- 
tercourse was becoming frightfully dangerous 
to domestic peace. To their children they were 
kind and affectionate ; but they took too little 
pains to conce=| their. ¢ifferences, and the 
sequences'were unfavorable to the de 
of their youthful dispositions. Only Mary, the 
eldest, Was one.of those rare beings whom I 
have already described as wise through love ; 
and her gentle, unobtrusive influence, even at 
an early age, was felt in the household. 

When the young girl had sat by her mother 
in silence for some time, she whispered :— 


‘Mamma, I have learned a mew song; may: 


I sing it to you?’ And taking silence for con- 
sent, in a low, tremulous, but exquisitely mu- 
sical voice, she sang the touching and pathetic 
words of the ‘‘ Wife’s Dream.”’ 

Mrs. Crosslove was deeply agitated ; but con- 
trolled herself by a strong effort. 

“You are not angry with me, mamma? I 
know you would never wish for papa’s death ; 
but think how unhappy the poor wife must 


have been when she dreamed her rash wish 


was realized.’’ 
» “Iam not offended, darling ; but r must re- 
tire, for I am suffering with my h 

**Shall I wake papa?” 

“No; put a . pillow under his head, ard he 
will be comfortable.” 

This was so kindly said that Mary under- 
stood her mother wished only to be alone at 
present. So, making her father as comfortable 
as circumstances would permit, she accom- 
panied her to het chamber, where the mesmeric 
influence of her soft young hands soon dissi- 
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pated the headache, and induced a gentie sleep.: 
Then visiting her father once more, and finding [{ 
rong easy, she retired to her own couch, but not. 
to sleep. Fond, busy fancies flitted through 
her mind and agitated her heart; an angel mis- 
sion seemed to press upon her seul, and would 
not be denied.. While seeking and praying for 
light. upon her pathway of duty, an hour passed 
unheeded, when a slight scream from. her mo- 
ther’s chamber startled her. 
of light she sprang up.and glided throngh the 
passage way. At the door she met her father 
eoming from the sitting-room with a lamp. 

‘‘ What is it, Mary—what is the matter with 
mother ?’’-he asked, in deep agitation. 

‘* Come quick, father! I don’t know; perhaps 
she is dreaming.’’ 

“They found Mrs. Crosslove sitting in bed, 
and gazing wildly about her, with one of those 
terrified somnambulic states which so shock 
the beholder. In‘a few instants she awoke in 


their joint soothing embrace ; but, an attack of. 


hysteria intervening, it was some time before 
she could be shfficiently calmed to explain. It 
appeared that in a dream she had gone through 
the drama of Mary’s song; and:the horror with 
which she was impressed by the apparent reali- 
zation of her impious wish, caused her to shriek 
out in‘terror. With a care tender as4n the first 
days of their wedded love, her husband caressed 
and calmed her, and Mary soon slipped unper- 
ceived away, with a-smile of exquisite joy illu- 
mining her seraph face. 

The next morning a subdued and gentle 
deference marked their intercourse, and the 
spirit of kindness seemed to settle upon the 
lately estranged household. After breakfast 
Mr. Crosslove went cheerfully to his business, 
and whether it is happiness which commands 
success, as I sometimes believe, or whether the 
absence of vexatious thoughts gave him greater 
énergy, his transactions were fortunate. Atan 
early hour in the afternoon he réturned home 
cheerful and ready te enjoy the sweet welcome 
he received. + ; 

It would be too much to say that old habits 
could be broken by a single effort; but when- 
ever the cloud appeared, Mary, whose.infiu- 
ence with both was firmly established, helped 
to dissipate them with the warm sunshine of: 
her ever-loving nature. At length both hus- 
. band and wife learned to bear and forbear, and 
peace and happiness crowned their lives. Mary 
never again sung the “ Wife’s Dream,” for she 
shad no occasion; but the music of hervoice 
was exceedingly dear to her mother, 

‘‘ Darling,’ said the fond parent to her one 
evening, ‘‘I think you must: possess.some hid- 
den ‘charm,’ with which you have bewitched 
us all.”’ $ 

"Sol la dear mother, and I will tell you 
where I got it, and what it is. I learned it 

from the great Teacher, and it consists of. only 
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two words, which . trust he has engraven for- 
evér on my heart—LovE AND Forerve!” 

“ And with God’s help,’’ said Mrs. Crosslove, 
‘that shall be our HOUSEHOLD TALISMAN.” 
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A TALE OF ROMANCE. 
BY IVIz, 
We stood within a moonlit grove, 
The summer breezes softly sighed, 
The very time and place forlove . 
With her I worshipped at my side. 


The moonlight touched her waving hair, 
Her lovely form grew more divine ; 
Was ever face on earth so.fair? 
I cried, “ Oh, sweetest girl, be mine !”” 


® My love shall zild the passing hours 
With all that human strength can bring, 
No thorns shall mar my darling’s flowers 
If this poor hand can draw the sting. . 


“My love ean feel no change, dear girl, 
Its strength will gather more and more,’ 
Her lovely lip began to curl— 
“Oh, dear! I’ve heard all this before.” 


“Though sickness came with blighting breath, 
Though beauty’s flower drooped and died, 
My love should prove as strong as death” — 
“Don’t talk such horrid things ! she cried. 


“ My rich estates across the sea, 
My coffers with their treasures piled, 
All that I have shall be for thee, 
And”—here my goddess turned and smiled. 


“Ah! say no more, my dearest friend, 
My wayward heart submits at length ; 
I love thee, and until theend | 
Will love thee with increasing strength.” 


A sudden thought came over me— 
“Ah, stay! I had forgot,” I cried, 
“My gold and title o’er the sea 
Pass from me with a foreign bride.” 


A frown came d’er my angel’s brow ; 
“ Enough of nonsense and romance! 

They ’ve just commenced ‘the German’ now, 
Let us go in and join the dance.” 


A vision rose before my eyes 
How He, whose mandate seraphs wait, 
Walking this earth in human guise, 
Paused at Judea’s Temple gate, 


With stern rebuke to those who sold 
And bought within the holy place 
Where God the Father had of old 
' Revealed the glories of His face. 
Oh, that‘once more that stirring word 
Could fall upon our sluggish ear! ~ 
For-holier temples of the Lord 
Are still profaned with traffic here. 
Alas! alas! a woman's heart 
To-day is lightly bought and sold ; 
And Love can find no higher part 
Than kneeling at the shrine of gold! - 


> 
<> + 


Tux great loss of time is delay and expecta- 
tion, which’ depends upon the future. We let 
which we have in our power, 
and look forward to that which depends upon 
chance, and so quit a certainty for an. uncer- 
tainty. —SENECA. 
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ALL THE RAGE. 
BY PETER PARKER, ESQ. 


My lady, Mrs. Peter Parker, is all the rage ; 
at least so says Mr. Ferdinand Alphonso Lack- 
wit, who is himself a miracle of fashion—and 
surely. he ought to know. -I say my lady ad- 
visedly, for though in marrying Mrs. P. I hoped 
to get a wife, I soon found that she was immea- 
surably above filling that office to such a poor- 
spirited, dull, plodding animal as myself. In- 
deed, I frankly acknowledge myself to be 
unworthy of her. As for me, I am nothing, a 
mere money-making machine for,Mrs. P, 

Mrs. Peter Parker’s father was an honest 
shoemaker, and my own paternal parent an 
equally honest blacksnffth, who, by dint of 
great frugality and industry made. a small for- 
tune, and ros« to be the proprietor of an iron 
foundry. Being an only child, I succeeded to 
my father’s business, and, having been brought 
up to habits of industry, I'soon increased my 
fortune to such an extent as to be considered a 
rich man. Now, like many persons who have 
been the architect of their own fortunes, Iam 
proud of the tact and talent by which I rose in 
the world. I am proud of my ancestor, the 
worthy blacksmith, and of my connection with 
the honest shoemaker. And being of a sociable 
turn, am apt. to prate of what my wife is pleased 
to term my ‘‘low origin.”” This unfortunate 
propensity of mine is a source of mortal agony, 
mortification, and vexation of spirit to Mrs, P., 
who often declares, with tears in her eyes, that 
“‘T will yet bring disgrace and ruip on my inno- 
cent family by my low habits and vulgar tastes.’’ 
This is very affecting to the feelings of a tender 
husband and father, and IE have been obliged 
in consequence to sink the blacksmith and 
shoemaker. I dare not, for my life, mention 
either in the presence of Mrs. P. She also as- 
serts that ‘it requires all the buoyancy of her 
own fashion, style, gentility, etc. etc., to keep 
the family safely fioating on the charmed sea 
of society, instead of being dragged by my ple- 
beian weight down to the very bottom of the 
dark gulf of vulgarity.” To prevent this terri- 
ble calamity, she has gradually banished me 
trom the polite circle of her fashionable friends, 
to the retirement of a small but elevated closet 
in our ‘princely mansion,’’ which she calls my 
study, though I never do anything there but 
smoke my pipe and watch the gambols of my 
feline neighbors that prowl about the adjacent 
roofs. I am such an unmitigated old fogy, that 
I am afraid I do not properly appreciate my 
beatified condition as: money-making machine 
to this peerless paragon of fashion (vide Lack- 
wit), and I sometimes find myself. fancying 
that we should have been happier’ if Mrs. P. 
had never become all the rage, since her poor 
Peter was not equally agile in climbing to the 
pinnacle of society. And, speaking of myself, 
reminds me that it is much to be regretted that 





the husband of such a lady should be forced to 
bear the old-fashioned name of Peter; but, as 
IT often tell Mrs. P., it is not my fault. I would. 
gladly have been christened by a more fashion- 
able title, and even now (to please her), I would 
consent to have it converted into Petrulio, or 

Peterine, or any other euphonious name which 
fashion or fancy might dictate. Bui she is gon 
tent to write it Peter Parker, Esq., which is, to 


' be sure, the best she can do with it. . 


In our early married life we lived in a small 
but comfortable house in an unfashionable part — 
of the city. I had no study in those days: But 
as I began to grow rich, in fact, became what 
is called a millionaire, Mrs. P. became ambi- 
tious. Having been’a leader of fashion in our 
plain’ circle, she longed for a wider field’; like 
Cleopatra, or some other queen of fashion, she 
sighed for other worlds to conquer. Nothing 
would contént her brt a residence in the Ave- 
nue. I miidly inquired whether it were not 
“better to be a king among dogs, than a dog 
among kings?’’ She ‘“‘scorned my hase in- 
sinuations—did I mean to insult my .wife?’’ 
In vain I protested that I had no such inten- 
tion, had merely put the question hypotheti- 
cally ; she went into hysterics. I yielded, and 
we migrated to the charmed region of “ upper 
tendom.” At first our entrance into society 
was opposed ; but when it became whispered 
about that-our right was based on the solid 
foundation of Over a million and a flourishing 
business, we were graciously welcomed to that 
mystic circle, and I was banished to—“my 
study. » 

Now, I know that Mrs. P. must often be 
mortified at my plebeian: habits, and that I 
frequently wound her sensitive heart by my 
lamentable ignorance of style ; and I would do 
anything in reason or out of reason to transform 
myself: into a stylish man. [| have suffered 
agonies of humiliation, contempt, mortifica- 
tion, ridicule—I know not what—in the vain 
endeavor to educate myself up to. Mrs. P.’s 
standard ; in short, to learn a certain style. I 
might as well have tried to be an angel. I had 
been making futile efforts to acquire this mys- 
terious accomplishment at intervals for years, 
but my last and most notable attempt occurred 
on this wise :— 

Mrs. P. determined to give a party, which 
was nothing either new or strange, seeing that 
“Mrs. Peter Parker’s brilliant assemblies” were 
attended by crowds of the bon ton, and were, 
like herself, all the rage. But it was quite a 
novelty to me, as, contrary to her usual custom,’ 
she announced that it wouJd-be necessary for 
me to be present and assist in receiving the 
guests. 

This by no means agreeable communication 
took me quite by surprise, having been per- 
mitted to remain in the retirement of my study 
on all previous similar occasions. I am not 
sufficiently versed in the etiquette of society to 
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understand the cause of this innovation, but I 
knew by. experience that, as Mrs. P. had de- 
termineil on it, it would be useless to argue the 
matter, and so submitted, as usual, to her de- 
cision. ‘It will be expected of you,”’ said she, 
“as the master of the house ; it is a very silly 
fashion, but since it is the fashion, there is no 
help for it.’ I have no doubt you will makea 
fool of yourself, but that I must bear; at any 
rate, I will perform my duty to society at all 
hazards.”” Here followed the old prophecy 
with regard to my disgracing my family, all of 
which was very distressing to my feelings, and 
did not tend to restore. my equanimity. In- 
deed, I may as well confess that, being a timid 
and diffident man, I‘was in a state of great per- 
turbation as to the possibility of being able to 
deport myself so as to escape exposure and dis- 
grace. How shall I act? What shall I do? 
How can I learn to behave myself? were ques- 
tions that I asked myself a hundred times a 
day. ‘In the midst of my ‘sad perplexity, a 
bright idea suddenly flasned across my be- 
nighted mind. There was Ferdinand Al- 
phonso Lackwit—that mirror of fashion, that 
modern Chesterfield, the Brummel of the pre- 
sent age, tte model of all that was stylish and 


charming—I wouid learn of him to be a man’ 


of fashion. I was well acquainted with Lack- 
wit, and having had the honor to lend. him 


money on several occasions, I concluded that I. 


could take the liberty.of applying to that truly 
great man for instruction, which could not fail 
to be of immense value to me. I was fairly 
-dazzled by the brilliancy of this idea, and could 
not help looking on it as a Heaven-born inspi- 
ration, sent to comfort me in my distress. It 
seemed, at once, to put an end to all. my trou- 
bles. From that moment I was easy; and I 
regarded it as a very fortunate circumstance 
that Lackwit had so far honored me with 


his patronage as to borrow my money; and,- 


never having returned it, I regarded as an in- 
dication that he looked upon me. quite as a 
familiar friend. It is impossible to describe 
this great magnate of society ; no pen ean do 
justice to his elegant manners, his fascinating 
address, his graceful person, and the splendor 
of his dress. I feel myself perfectly inadequate 
to portray these things in a satisfactory manner, 
and will not, therefore, attempt it. Suffice it to 
say, that he.is very different in every respect 
from me, his humble copy. He is tall, slen- 
der, and graceful; I, short, fat, and awkward ; 
he has a profusion of dark, silky locks; my 
own hair (what little there is of it) is both 
grizzly and bristly ; he has a glorious black, 
glossy moustache; I am bare of that orna- 
mental appendage ; his hands are as fair and 
delicate as a lady’s, his fingers long and taper- 
ing; while my hands are iarge and red, and my 
fingers of that form known as stubby. In all 
other particulars we are as unlike as possible. 
The great night at length arrived, and Mrs. 





P. herself having chosen my dress, presided 
over my toilet with conjugal solicitude. When 
that important business was pronounced com- 
plete, and I surveyed my manly proportions 
in a large mirror—though by no means a vain 
man—I must confess that I was much pleased 
with my appearancé. As for Mrs. P., she was 
magnificent—astounding!' it fairly took my 
breath away as I gazed on her mature charms, 
exposed to an éxtent which I had ignorantly 
supposed to be appropriate in the privacy of 
the chamber only. 

“What are you gaping at now?’ she de- 
manded, ina sharp tone. ‘Get off the wall! 
Do you want to get your coat all over white- 
wash? Stand up straight—there ! It is a pity 
you never can be made to look presentable! 
Now do try not to make a fool of yourself; 
and for merty’s sake keep yourself out of the 
way !’’ : 

This was very depressing to my feelings, and 
I meckly replied that ‘‘I-would do my best to 
remain invisible.’’ ‘. 

“Nonsense !”’ said she. ‘‘ You will, of course, 
stand by my side and help to receive our guests ; 
but you need not make yourself conspicuous. 
I dare say you will not be noticed afterwards ; 
you can easily hide away in some obscure cor- 
ner, where you will be out of the way.” 

It was with considerable trepidation that I 
took my stand beside Mrs. P. and prepared to 
do the honors of host, but I soon found this 
duty exceedingly light and easy. I had merely 
toe-keep bowing ands smiling, and muttering a 
few words of welcome; and I believe I may 
say that I acquitted myself quite creditably 
during this ceremony. 

At a fashionably late hour Mr. Lackwit ar- 
rived in a most resplendent costume, looking 
like a fashionable Adonis. He sauntered up 
to us in*his usual nonchalant manner, as if it 
were almost too much trouble to walk at all. 

“* My dear Mrs. Parker, how are you-ah thith 
evening? Aw am de-li-ted-ah tothee you looking 
tho chawming. Ah (laying his hand on his 
bosom with a graceful gesture), thith ith, hap- 
pineth,’’ he lisped, with a fashionable drawl, 
which is both inimitable’ and indescribable. 
This style of speaking is exceedingly admired 
by the ladies ; and it is currently reported that 
Lackwit has broken no léss than twenty femi- 
nine hearts by this accomplishment alone, to 
say nothing of the scores who have fallen vic- 
tims to his countless other fascinations. 

“Tam delighted to see’ you, Lackwit,’’ said 
I, ‘for, to tell you the truth, I am at a loss 
how to behave myself among all these fine 
friends of Mrs. P.’s,and I must depend upon 
you to give me a hint now and then. The fact 
is, old fellow, Lam awfully afraid of commit- 
ting some infernal blunder, and_as it is impos- 
sible for you to do anything out of the way, I 
shall watch you and copy you in all things.’ 

I thought that Lackwit looked pleased at this 
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compliment, but I suppose’ there must have 
been something wrong about it, for Mrs, P. gave 
me a private telegraphic signal, by a single 
sharp glance of her eye, to the effect that I was 
making a fool of myself. By the way, there is 
something very singularin this telegraphic sys- 
tem of Mrs. P.’s. It is perfect, in its way, and 
much more rapid in its operations than the 
magnetic system; by means of it Mrs. P. is 
enabled to converse with me privately in the 
midst of crowds, ard I always understand her 
telegrams perfectly. ‘You are an old fool, 
Parker,” says one dispatch. “Hold your 
tongue, you idiot,” says another; and it has 
this advantage, that no one but myself is in the 
secret; and while she is threatening me with 
future punishment, or admonishing me by a 
glance expressive of fury, she will often be en- 
tertaining her friends with the most amiable 
smiles. On this occasion, while I was trem- 
bling under her anger, she was smiling sweetly 
on Mr. Lackwit, and assuring him that he 
** positively must not trouble himself with her 
dear old roughy.” 

Giving me a whispered injunction to “get 
into some corner and keep myself out of the 
way,’ she now took Lackwit’s arm and swept 
off with majestic grace. I.watched them as 
they mingled with the brilliant throng, them- 


selves the most conspicuous objects in all that. 


fashionable crowd; superior to ‘all others in 
the perfect stylishness of their deportment and 
the splendor of their general appearance ; and 
I sighed, as I involuntarity contrasted my poor 
self with the illusttious man before me. In 
my inmost soul I determined that I would yet 
be worthy of my peerless lady. I would 
no longer mortify her genteel sensibilities by 
my savage vulgarity. ‘This very evening,” 
thought I, “I will commence my education. 
With Lackwit for a model, I cannot fail. I 
will watch him,'I will study him, I will be his 
exact copy, he shall not so much as wink his 
eye but I will make myself perfect master of 
the motion, in short, I will bé Lackwit’s second ; 
no matter what the cost may be, I am resolyéd 
to acquire that certain style which marks the 
man of fashion.”” The idea of appearing before 
Mrs. P. in a new character, of exciting her ad- 
miration by new graces and charms, now took 
complete possession*‘of me. I lost my usual 
timidity, my old. bashfulness disappeared, and 
I emerged from my obscure retreat, and, cross- 
ing the room with a boldress which did credit 
to the firmness ‘of my purpose, made my way 
to the neighborhood of my unconscious teacher 
of etiquétte. I took good care, however, to 
screen myself from the observation of Mrs. P 

as I did not care to appear in her presence 
again until I could do so with credit both to 
myself and her; neither did I boldly obtrude 
myself on the notice of my friend Lackwit, but 
modestly kept out of sight, hovering around 
him like a satellite; hiding behind curtains 





and stands of flowers, but always keeping near 
enough to see every gesture; and to hear every 
word ofthy model. I found it very easy to 
carry out my design without attracting atten- 

tion ; for, as my lady had predicted, I had not 
been noticed during the reception, and, being 
personally unacquainted with most, of our 
guests, rio one seemed to recognize the husband 
of “our Jovely. hostess’”’ in’the plain, dumpy 
little man, meekly creeping about in the shadow 
of the resplendent Lackwit. I gladly availed 
myself of this fortunate obscurity to advance 
my worthy object. I soon became so intent in 
my study of the graces that I was oblivious of 


all but Lackwit; my eyes, my ears were for 


him alone—my very~senses’ were enwrapt in 
Lackwit. Impossible, as I find it, to. describe 
the manners of my great master, I will yet give 
a ‘few short specimens of his conversation, as 
that will give a better idea of his powers of 
fascination than could be conveyed by the most 
elaborate degcrjption. Crossing the room with 
an easy, negligent air, he approached Miss 
Spoony Brainless, a fashionable poetess, much 
devoted to Bryon and moonshine, and, assuming 
an attitude of the most unstudied elegance, he 
first placed his hand’ over the region of his 
heart (which elegant motion, I have noticed, 
is his invariable habit when he bows to a iady), 
thén waving it with a grace peculiarly his own, 
he bowed so low that his glossy hair seemed to 
touch the fair ringlets of the lady. He next pro- 
ceeded in a leisurely manner (for he says that it 
is very vulgar to be ina hurry about anything) 
to place. himself in a position favorable to the 
display of his charming person, practising atti- 
tudes, as though sitting for the study of a 
painter, leaning first on ore side, then on the 
other, then stroking his moustache with his 
jewelled finger,.and, bending over Miss Brain- 

less with great apparent devotion, he said, in 
low, musical tones :— 

“Ah; Mith Bwainleth, moth happy to thee 
you; ‘how are you-ah enjoying yourthelf? 
Aw lope yuo-ah are quite well-ah thith.eve- 
ning - 

Miss Brainless was in a perfect. flutter of de- 
light at this distinguished attention, which she 
knew would arouse the envy of every lady, in 
the room. She simpered and smiled, and was 
very voluble in her reply, but I was too much 
interested in studying my lesson’to pay much 
attention to her, all my powers of observation 
were engaged.in watching the charms and 
graces of my thaster.of etiquette, while he lis- 
tened, or appeared to listen, to his charmer. 
The more I saw of him, the more I was struck 
with his great talents, the more I wondered at 
his brilliant genius, the more I admired his 
various fascinations. Indeed, I may truly say, 
I was lost in admiration, and feeling more than 
ever determined to succeed in my laudable 
ambition, I- redoubled * my efforts to learn.’ I 
fully realized the magnitude of my undertak- 
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ing, and, well knowing that it would fask the 
utmost powers of my intellect, I bent all my 
energies, not only to imitate this remarkable 
man, but even to transfuse a portion of his spirit - 
into my own soul. Thus I noted every word 
and tone, the flash of his eye, and its softer, 
languishing glances. Not a wave of his hand, 
but I even measured its breadth and scope; riot 
a crook of his finger, but‘I marked the exact 
angle; nothing escaped my attentive eye; and, 
as I began to’ grow familiar with his graceful 
motions and gestures, I felt that my efforts at 
imitation would not be in vain; I should be 
rewarded by success. 

-In the midst of my enraptured study I be- 
came conscious that Miss Brainless was saying, 
“My dear Mr. Lackwit, ‘what a beautiful and 
inspiring sight is this! So calculated to excite 
the holiest emotions of the heart! I do love 
to behold young and innocent beings, in the 
first blush of life’s fresh morn, thus mingling 
together in social harmony.’’ 

“Vewry twue ; yeth ; aw enjoy itamazingly,” 
said Lackwit, drawing his handkerchief from 
his pocket with a flourish peculiar to himself, 
and scattering a powerful perfume around, as 
if he were offering incense to a goddess. 

“ So affecting,” said Miss Brainless, ‘‘ to see 
the sterner sex, with all the chivalry of the olden 
time, supporting the feeble steps ef woman in 
the poetical mazes of the dance; sustaining her , 
delicate form in the dizzy waltz.’’ 

‘“‘Ah, Mith Bwainleth, to pwotect-ah the 
fair thex, to be the devoted-ah attendant on 
her pleathures, the thlave of her capritheth 
ith the-ah glowry of-ah a man’ of honor,” re- 
replied L., with the most captivating look of8 
devotion. 

* And do you not,’ said Miss B., ‘“‘on such 
occasions, often sigh to—to—ah—to’’— 

“Oh, yeth, indeed!” interrupted L., “aw 
vewry often thigh. Aw have-ah obtherved-ah 
that Mrs. Peter Parker, that peerleth paragon 
of fashion-ah, wlio ith,all the wage-ah, often 
thighs; and, ath you-ah vewry justly. we- 
marked, aw vewry fwequently thigh-ah my- 
thelf.” 

“To think” —said Miss B. 

“Why, ath to that-ah, pway pawdon me; 
but weally, now, aw don’t know about think- 
ing-ah at a party-ah; aw would not for the 
'' world-ah differ fwom-ah a lady—thueh a lady 
ath Mith Bwainless (with his hand on his 
heart); but weally, now, you know-ah aw am 
not thertain that it-ah ith exactly the-ah style 
to think-ah in the company of ladies.” 

And, with a most.graceful and profound bow, 
Mr. Lackwit, with the true benevolence of a 
great.man, thinking of the many fair beings 
who might be languishing for his agreeable 
company, turned away to bestow his attentions 
on a new object. 

I continued té follow and to study him until 
I felt sure that I was perfect master of his 





style; but, thinking that it might be as well to 
practise my lessons in private before venturing 
on a public display, I ascended to the dressing- 
room; and, first closing the door, then care- 
fully peering’ behind the curtains, lest I should 
have an unwelcome spectator of my private 
rehearsal, I proceeded to practise diligently all 
my newly-learned graces.. Placing myself be- 
fore a large mirror, I went through with every 
motion and gesture—the saunter, the bow, the 
wave of the hand; each separate and ‘particu- 
lar grace. in turn claimed my tost serious 
attention. Having practised these various in- 
flections of thé person to my entire satisfaction, 
and finding, to my inexpressible delight, that 
my imitations were almost perfect, I next 
ventured to exercise my vocal organs, making 
the most earnest and persevering efforts to copy 
the delightful and elegant drawl which so pre- 
eminently distinguished the great Lackwit 
above al] the lesser lights in the galaxy of fash- 
ion. I must confess that, in this’ particular, 
my efforts were not crowned with that com- 
plete success which I could have wished; my 
tongue was too thick; or, at any rate, I could 


| not catch the charming lisp, nor did the fash- 


ionable. drawl ‘roll quite naturally from my 
plebeign lips. ‘‘No matter,” thought I; “‘it 
were folly for me to think of succeeding where 
so many have failed—for who can equal him 
in that respect ?’’’ On the whole I regarded my 
imitation as a grand success. I was more than 
satisfied—I was delighted. 

And now, burning to display my new accom- 
plishments, impatient to exhibit myself in the 
character of a man of fashion, I retraced my 
steps té the drawing-room. I found that supper 
was over; but I did not* regret it. ‘ Who 
would not. lose a supper in. such a cause?” I[ 
did not lose sight of prudence in my desire to 
show off my new-found graces, but discreetly 
chose,.as my first object on whom to practise 
them, a lady who was in a remote part of the 
room.- Sauntering up with admirable com- 
placency, and making a bow which I consid- 
ered truly Lackwitian, I accosted her in a 
slow, measured drawl. The lady, being alone, 
seemed pleased with my attention ;. this re- 
moved any little remains of bashfulness which 
might still have lingered about me, and I really 
surprised myself by the ease and confidence 
with which I at once: plunged into small-talk, 
and drawled out common-place compliments 
in the Lackwit style. She made room for me,” 
and invited me to be seated beside her, but, re- 
membering that my great prototype generally 
chose an uprighé position as more favorable to 
the full display of his attractions, and being de- 
termined to follow him as faithfully as possible, 
I gracefully waved a refusal, remarking that I 
preferred to stand.. I then began to practise 
attitudes, faithfully adhering to my exemplar, 
and bringing in every gesture one after another, 
even going through with the motion of rubbing 
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my upper lip, as though stroking a moustache, 
all the time lisping and drawling to the fall 
extent of my powers. The lady was evidently 
surprised at my overpowering gentility ; and I 
was overjoyed at my success. I now began to 
anticipate a great triumph}; I was in the high- 
est spirits, and my confidence in my powers 
increased to such an extent that I became im- 
patient to exhibit my accomplishments in the 
august presence of Mrs. P. ‘‘ Now,’’ thought 
I, “is the moment of victory! That peerless 
woman shall no longer blush for her husband. 
How pleased! how astonished she will be!” 
and, filled with the idea of giving pleasure 
where I had so often given pain, I crossed the 
room with a leisurely swagger, and with as 
great an air of ease and indifference as Lack- 
wit himself could have assumed, and, making 
my most graceful bow, accosted a lady. who 
was seated in full view and hearing of Mrs. P. 
Flourishing my handkerchief, waving my hand 
about like the arms of a windmill, and, in 
short, going through with all the graceful ges- 

*tures I had learned, I began the usual compli- 
ments in as exact an imitation of my pattern 
as I was capable of. 

“* Chawming-ah évening-ah, Miss—umph-ah, 
(I was’ unacqitainted with her name); J—oh! 
I mean aw am de-ah-lighted-ah to see you-ah. 
t—umph—aw-ah hope-ah you-ah are well-ah, 
this-ah evening-ah; how-ah have you-ah en- 
joyed-ah.our delightful little entertainment-ah 
umph-em-ah ?”’ 

For the life of me I could not get my ahs in 
exactly ‘right. They would not flow in that 
easy stream which characterized Mr. Lackwit’s 
style. As for the en a had given that up in 
despair. 

“Sir!” exclaimed the lady, piving me a 
stare which I should have considered ill-bred 
had I not observed that it is much affected by 
people of a certain style. But you see I am 
only an old fogy, and,I find that it Will not do 
to judge of the fashionable world of the present 
day by those effete notions which prevailed 
when I'was a boy. Seeing that she continued 
to stare in astonishment, and, supposing it pro- 
bable that she did not recognize.me as her host, 
I determined to give her a hint of my identity. 
Taking a long breath for a fresh struggle with 
my ahs, I continned:— — 

‘“‘T assure-ah you-ah aw am-ah we-eh—that 
is-ah, our-ah lovely-ah hostess-ah and-ah I— 

* aw are-ah highly-ah—that is we-ah. feel-ah 
happy-ah to-ah see you-ah, I (or rather) aw 
hope-ah that you-ah enjoy our pleasant little en- 
Centadumnast- aioli I—ah-really-ah—em-umph- 
ah”’— 

Upon my a the lady acted. so strangely 
that I became confused, got hopelessly en- 
tangled in my ah’s and began to stutter. From 
astonishment, her face gradually assumed-an 
expression of anger, for which I cduld see no 
reason in my manner, as I kept bowing and 





smiling with great devotion, and waving my 


hand, running .my fingers through my stiff 
locks until each particular hair stood alone; in 
fact, my deportment was precisely similar to 
that of the immortal Lackwit. I could see 
nothing in all this to provoké anger ; but what 
puzzled me still more was that toward the last 
she seemed trying to suppress laughter, and 
finally burst into an inmistakable giggle. This 
conduct was, to say the least of it, embarrass- 
ing. I did not know what to make of it; 

true, there Was no sense fn what I was saying, 
but I was aiming at style, not sense; besides, 
it could not be that she was laughing at, for, 
during all my close attention to the conversa- 
tion of that great mgn, who was universally 
admitted to be at the very head of: the bon-ton, 

who enjoyed the enviable distinction of being 
imitated by all the young sprigs of fashion, and 


‘adored by all the ladies—I say, in all my study 


of this acknowledged model of deportment, I 
had not heard a single sensible word fall from 
his lips; and well I knew that sense, like my- 
self, had been banished from society to the 
retirement of the study.: It was clear to me 
that my young. lady did not appreciate style ; 
and, remembering the habit of my master of 


‘roaming from’ fair to fair, I hastily bid her 


good-evening and turned fo seek a more appre- 
ciative listener, when, in my confusion, I nearly 
ran over Mrs. P., who was standing, apparently 
spell-bound ‘with amazement, gazing at me 
with a mingled expression of astonishment, 
apprehension, and rage. I have before spoken 
of the power of Mrs. P.’s eye—need I say that 
I trembled at her glance? 

She shook her head at me and frowned ‘omi- 
nously. I will here interrupt the course of my 
narrative to state that.I look upon my conduct, 
at this particular juncture, and under these pe- 
culiarly embarrassing circumstances, as a proof 
not only of the firmness of my purpose, but also 
of great natural courage on, my part. Though 
greatly confused, I was- by no means discou- 
raged. I comforted myself with the reflection 
that, as Mrs. P: could not possibly understand 
the motive of my conduct, it was quite natural 


| that she should be both surprised and dis- 


pleased, by a boldness for which she could not 
account, and which was so different from my 
usual diffident deportment.. “It will be very 
different,’’ thought. I, ‘‘ when she understands 
all, and when she sees me occupying the posi- 
tion of an acknowlédged-leader of the ton, her 
pleasure at my success will amply compensate 
for any little mortification which she may now 
feel. Ah, my dear lady! did you but know 
that your P. aspires to no less than Lackwitian 
elegance, and what a martyr he is this moment 
making of himself in order to become the very 
fac-simile of him whom you acknowledge to be 
your. own model of stylish perfection, you 
would smile instead of frowning on my humble 
efforts.’” 
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Thus soliloquizing, I turned away, affecting 
not to understand the various signals which 
she was making for me to retire again to my 
former obscurity; I ignored her frowns, and 
forcing a smile which I was far from feeling, I 
sought another fair object on whom to practise 

‘ my study of the graces. Butalas! long habits of 
submission and my natural timidity made me 
nervous under the consciousness of Mrs. P.’s 
gaze (for I felt that her eyes were upon me), 
‘and I lost that assurance and complacency 
which had given an air of natural ease to my 
manners. In vain I essayed to drawl out the 
usual complimentary speeches, to attitudinize, 
to stroke my invisible moustache ; my nervous- 
ness increased ; I became more and more con- 
fused, stuttered and gasped, and finally, while 
making a desperate effort to recover my equa- 
nimity, in the very midst of a complimentary 
sentence, I felt myself irresistibly compelled 
to look at Mrs. P., when I encountered such a 
glance of scorn and fury, that I came to a dead 
stop. The last atom of self-possession deserted 
me, and I felt like rushing from the room in an 
agony of terror. 

At this moment my fair companion asked 
for a glass of water, and I hastened to get it. 
Hurrying to the supper-room, I seized a glass 
of something, I know not what, and as hastily 
returned. Oh, fatal mistake! why did I ever 
return to that room? Making a last expiring 
effort at politeness, I bowed low in presenting 


the glass, but in my agitation, alas, I bowed 
too low. I lost my balance, and precipitating 
myself into the ledy’s lap, and dashing the 
wine in her face, carried her over with me to 


the floor. In horrible agony of mind, and 
making the most frantic efforts to rise, I had 
the double misfortune to place my foot on the 
dress of another lady who was hastening to the 
assistance of my companion in misfortune, and 
tore off about ten yards of skirt from the waist. 
My foot became entangled in this (seeming) 
endless length of silk, and, while making crazy 
attempts to release myself from my embarrass- 
ing situation, I was again thrown sprawling on 
the floor. As a drowning man grasping at 
straws, I grasped at something to break my 
fall, and, unconsciously seizing a lady’s ring- 
lets, the whole fabric came off in my hands, 
and I carried her scalp with me. Pen cannot 
describe, tongue cannot tell the dire confusion 
which reigned ; the fainting, the screaming, the 
yelling, the hysterical laughter. How I got 
out I never knew; but when consciousness 
returned, I found myself at a window hid 
behind the curtain debating within myself whe- 
ther I should take poison or leap from the win- 
“dow and run away to California. I think this 
latter conclusion would have prevailed, but I 
saw that the window was quite high enough 
for the leap to cripple, though not high enough 
to kill; and the idea of being taken up and 
brought back, and having to bear Mrs. P.’s re- 
VOL. LXXVI.—33 





proaches in a disabled condition, struck me 
with dismay. Our guests had left, and while 
I was still debating about what was best to be 
done, Mrs. P. stood before me. She was out- 
wardly calm—awfully calm. 

**You fool!’’ she hissed, in accents of concen- 
trated rage; ‘‘you drivelling idiot! you brute! 
It is not enough that you should mortify me 
every day of your life by your vile, low habits, 
not enough that you should play the fool every 
moment of your existence, not enough that you 
should act in such a way as to perpetually re- 
mind me of my folly in ever marrying such a 
vulgar plebeian; but you must choose this 
night, of all others, to bring disgrace and ruin 
on your family by getting drunk and insulting 
your guests, like a vile brute, beast, as you 
are.’”’ I was speechless—dumb! And had it 
come to this? Was this the end of my well- 
meant efforts, my martyr-like devotion? Ac- 
cused of getting drunk! MHeart-broken and 
dejected I sought my bed. It is needless to 
say that I have given up all idea of acquiring 
@ certain style. 
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THE GIFT I ASK. 
BY MRS, 8, P. MESERVE HAYES, 
Tue gift I ask is a priceless boon, 
And for it I’m wandering through 
The weary maze of a thoughtless world— 
It’s a heart that’s warm and true. 
A soul where purity ever dwells, 
Unsullied by one base thought— 
A heart that beats with love and truth, 
Is a prize I long have sought. 


I scorn to ask for the wealth of earth, 
It would bind my spirit free; 
But the worshipped one of a faithful heart 
Is what I would like to be. 
A soul that is noble, kind, and good, 
Is a gift { would value more 
Than sparkling gems from the diamond mine, 
Or the pearls of India’s shore. 


Beauty, at best, is a fading flower, 
And for it I would not care; 
But when I gaze in the seul-lit eye 
I would find it beaming there. 
To the heaven-born gift of intellect 
Alone would my spirit bow, 
And ne’er would ask for clustering curls 
To shadow a noble brow. 
With hope and faith for our beacon lights, 
While virtue guides our way, 
Secure we’d pass temptations by 
That would lead our hearts astray. 
And each to the other kind and true, 
While earth was our spirits’ haven, 
Would pray that we ne’er might part on earth 
But to meet again in heaven. 
dein cceniesnsllglllstal 


COMPLIMENTS of congratulations are always 
kindly taken, and cost one nothing but pen, 
ink, and paper. I consider them as draughts 
upon good breeding, where the exchange is 
always greatly in favor of the drawer.—CHBs- 
TEERFIELD. 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 


[The lessons in drawing that we commence 
in this number were published in the Book 
several years ago. At that time they gave 
great satisfaction, and were the means of culti- 
vating a taste for everything beautiful in art 
among the then rising youth of both sexes in 
our country. During the past two years we 
have received many letters soliciting us to re- 
publish these lessons for the benefit of those 
who, at the date of their former appearance, 
were not old enough to understand them. We 
now cheerfully comply with the request. ] 


DRAWING has been generally looked upon as 
an accomplishment, not considered as an essen- 
tial—as ornamental rather than indispensable 
in the education of the rising generation. The 
pleasures and advantages of its pursuit have 
been almost solely enjoyed by the rich; while 
they have been, to a certain extent, as a sealed 
book to the great majority of those now desig- 
nated emphatically the people. So far from 
looking upon a knowledge of the art of drawing 
as necessary merely to the artist or designer, 
we hold that it should form an essential part of 
general education ; that its proper place is in 
the daily school; that its principles and prac- 
tice should be inculcated in the daily lessons ; 
in short, that equally with reading or writing, 
drawing should be deemed one of the branches 
of everyday tuition. We are now fully alive to 
the importance of cultivating what are desig- 
nated ‘‘habits of taste,’’ and the appreciation 
of the beautiful in art ; and this chiefly—if for 
nothing else—from the practical value deriva- 
ble therefrom in the improvement of our arts 
and manufactures. By a thorough understand- 
ing of the details of drawing, an accuracy of* 
perception and a facility for marking and re- 
taining forms and arrangements are readily 
available. It is, then, of importance to place 
within the reach of all » means by which the 
art in its varied branches may be easily com- 
municated. The design of the present article 
is to contribute to this desideratum. We shall 
make our remarks as plain as possible, and as 
concise as the nature of the subject will admit 
of; and shall give unsparingly well-digested 
illustrations, believing that in this subject, at 
least, much is to be imparted to the pupil through 
the medium of the eye. It is to be hoped that 
this union of the pen with the pencil will be of 
great utility in quickly imparting a knowledge 
of the subjects under discussion. Before pro- 
ceeding to our more immediate purpose, we 
shall offer a few remarks elucidatory of the 
plan or bearing of the system, by which we 
mean to be guided in presenting the requisite 
knowledge to the student. 

On the supposition that the pupil at the outset 
is utterly ignorant of the art, we eommence our 
instructions by elucidating FIRST PRINCIPLES. 





As all drawings are reducible to certain lines 
and figures, we hold it necessary to enable the 
student to draw these elementary parts with 
the utmost facility ; kading him, by a series of 
examples, from the drawing of a simple line 
up to the most complicated sketch or object 
which may be offered to him ; and then, by an 
advance to the more intricate rules, making 
plain the laws of vision (the foundation of per- 
spective), so as to delineate correctly the various 
views in which they may be presented to his 
notice; the aim of the introductory lessons 
being to enable the student thoroughly to un- 
derstand the reason why every operation is 
performed as directed, not merely to give him 
@ facility for copying any determined object 
without reference to principles. 

The student may, by dint of practice, acquire 
a facility for this merely mechanical style of 
imitation or copying; but, unless he is well 
grounded in fundamental principles, his opera- 
tions will be vague and uncertain. It may be 
considered true that the better we are acquaint- 
ed with the first principles of an art, its basis 
or foundation, so much more intimately con 
versant shall we be with all the intricacies of its 
diversified practice, and the less easily damped 
by its real or apparent difficulties. Students 
too frequently expend much time almost en- 
tirely in vain, from want of attention to this 
truth, trite and commonplace as it may be 
deemed. In acquiring the practice of this art, 
they are too eager to pass from the simple rules, 
the importance of which they think lightly of. 
A sure and well-laid foundation will not only 
give increased security to the building, but will 
enable the workmen to proceed with confidence 
to the proper carrying out of the design in its 
entirety ; on the contrary, an ill-laid foundation 
only engenders distrust, and may cause total 
failure. We are the more inclined to offer 
these remarks, being aware that students at 
the commencement of a course of tuition are 
apt, in their eagerness to be able to “copy” a 
drawing with facility, to overlook the import- 
ance of the practice which alone enables them 
satisfactorily todo so, Itis the wisest course 
of procedure to master the details of an art 
before proceeding to an acquaintance with its 
complicated examples. 

We would, then, advise students to pay par- 
ticular attention to the instructions in their 
ENTIRETY which we place before them; if 
they be truly anxious to acquire a speedy yet 
accurate knowledge of the art, they will assur- 
edly find their account in doing so. Instead of 
vaguely wandering from example to example, 
as would be the case by following the converse 
of our plan, yet copying they know not how or 
why, they will be taught to draw all their com- 
binations from simple rules and examples, we 
hope as simply stated ; and thus will proceed, 
slowly it may be, but all the more surely, from 
easy to complicated figures, drawing the one as 
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readily as the other, and this because they will 
see all their details, difficult to the uninitiated, 
but to them a combination of simple lines as 
- familiar as household words.”’ 


LESSON I. 
OUTLINE SKETCHING. 


BEFORE the apparent forms of objects can be 
delineated, it is absolutely necessary that the 
hand shall be able to follow the dictation ofthe 
eye; that is, the pupil must, by certain practice, 
be capable of forming the lines which constitute 
the outlines and other parts of the objects to be 
drawn ; just as, before being able to write or 
copy written language, the hand must be taught 
to follow with ease and accuracy the forms 
which constitute the letters; so in drawing, 
the hand must be tutored to draw at once and 
unswervingly the form presented to the eye. 
Thus the handling of a pencil, the practice to 
enable the hand to draw without hesitation or 
uncertainty, and the accurate rapidity essential 
in an expert draughtsman, may be considered 
as part of the alphabet of the art of free pencil 
sketching. Nothing looks worse in a sketch 
than the evidences of an uncertainty in putting 
in the lines ; just as if the hand was not to be 
trusted, or at least depended upon, in the for- 
mation of the parts dictated by the eye. The 
éye may take an accurate perception of the 
object to be drawn, yet its formation may be 
characterized by an indecision and shakiness 
(to use a common but apt enough expression), 
which, to the initiated, is painfully apparent. 
In beginning, then, to acquire a ready facility 
in free sketching, in which the hand and eye 
are the sole guides, the pupil should consider it 
well-spent time to acquire by long practice an 
ease and freedom in handling the pencil, chalk, 
or crayon, with which he makes his essay. 

The first lessons may be performed with a 
piece of pointed chalk on a large blackboard ; 
some of our celebrated artists have not in their 
early days disdained the use of move primitive 
implements, as a piece of burnt stick and a 
whitewashed wall or barn door. The larger 
the surface on which the lessons are drawn, the 
better, consistent, of course, with convenience. 
If a blackboard cannot be obtained, a large 
slate should be used. Until the pupil has ac- 
quired a facility for copying simple forms, he 
should not use paper and pencil; as, in the 
event of drawing in a line wrong, it is much 
better at once to begin a new attempt, than try 
to improve the first by rubbing out the faulty 
parts and piecing the lines up. As the pupil 
must necessarily expect to make many blunders 
at first starting, it will save paperif he will use 
a board or slate, from which the erroneous lines 
can be at once taken out, a damp sponge being 
used for this purpose. By this plan any num- 
ber of lines may be drawn. 





Having provided themselves with the neces- 
sary materials, pupils may begin by drawing 
simple lines. These must be drawn without 
the assistaneo of-a -seale or ruler, by the hand 
alone. The line a,-Fig. 1, will be parallel to 


Fig: 1. 
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the side of the board or slate, and perpendien- 
lar to the ends. Pupils should endeavor to 
make the line as regular as possible, and to run 
in one direction—that is, inclined neither to the 
right“nor left. They should next draw hori- 
zontal lines, as 6, beginning at the left and 
going towards the right hand. In drawing 
lines as a, pupils should begin at the top and 
go towards the bottom; in a more advanced 
stage they should try to draw them from either 
end. The oblique lines, d, e, and f, should next 
be drawn. In all these exercises the lines 
should be drawn boldly, in a length at a time, 
not piece by piece ; the hand should not rest on 
the “board or slate while drawing, but should 
be free, so that the line may be drawn in at one 
sweep, as it were, of the arm or wrist. Irregn- 
lar or “‘ waved”’ lines should next be drawh, 
as atc; this style of line is useful in drawing 
broken lines, as in old ruins, trees, gates, stones, 
ete. etc. Pupils must not content themselves 
with drawing a few examples of the lines we 
have given. They must practise for a long 
time, until they can at once with ease draw 
lines in any direction correctly ; they ought to 
progress from simple to difficult, not hastily 
overlook the importance of mastering simple 
elementary lessons. With a view to assist 
them in arranging these, and to afford not only 
examples for practice, but also to prove by a 
gradation of attempts the connection—too apt 
to. be overlooked by many—between simple 
lines and complex figures, simple parallel lines, 
as a, 6, ¢, Fig. 2, should be drawn; but not only 
must pupils endeavor to keep each line straight 
from beginning to end, free from waviness and 
indecision, and also parallel to one another, 
but another object must be kept in view; that 
is, the distance between the lines ; hitherto they 
have drawn lines with no reference to this, but 
merely to their position and direction. No me- 
chanical aids must be allowed to measure the 
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distances, this must be ascertained ‘by the eye 
alone; and a readiness in this will be attained 
only by practice. The eye is like the memory ; 
it must be kept.im-constant training before it 
will do its work. By inspecting the diagram, it 
will be perceived that the lines marked c c are 
farther apart than those above. Ali gradations 
of distances should be.carefully delineated ; and 
if, after the lines are drawn, the eye should de- 
tect, or fancy it detects, any error in this re- 
spect, let the lines be at once rubbed out, and a 
new trial made; and let this be done again and 
again until the lines appear to be correctly 
drawn, both as regards boldness and correct- 
ness and distance apart. After drawing the 
horizontal lines, the student may then proceed 
to perpendicular lines. It may here be noted, 
to save future explanation, that when we use 
the term perpendicular, we mean it to be that 
applied to a line or lines which run parallel to 
the side of the board or slate ; and horizontal, 
those parallel to the ends, Strictly speaking, 
both lines thus drawn are perpendicular to 
others which may be drawn parallel to their 
opposite sides, We, however, suppose the sur- 
face on which the pupil is drawing to be in the 
same position as this book while held open for 
reading ; the sides to represent the sides, and 
the ends, the ends of the drawing-board or slate. 
Lines are horizontal when parallel with the 
lines of type, and perpendicular when parallel 
with the sides of the page; it is in this sense, 
then, that we shall use the terms horizontal 
and perpendicular. Perpendicular lines, as in 
Fig. 3, may next be drawn close to one another 


Fig. 3. 
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at the sides, at a and ¢, and farther separate at 
b; they may also be drawn horizontally in the 
same way; this practice will be useful in more 
advanced stages. As the pupil will observe, 
the lines thus drawn give the appearance of 





roundness ; it is, in fact, the way by which en- 
gravers obtain this effect: the pupil will find it 
useful in fine pencil drawing. 

The drawing of diagonal or oblique lines may 
next be practised, as in Fig. 4. In all these 


Fig. 4. 


examples, the board or slate should never be 
moved or reversed ; the end forming the top- 
most one should always remain so. We are 
aware that some parties have greater facilities 
for drawing lines_in one direction than in an- 
other; thus, the majority of beginners would 
draw lines sloping from right to left with much 
more ease than in the reverse position. We 
have seen cases where, in lessons like the fore- 
going, the lines sloping from right to left were 
drawn first, the board reversed, and lines to 
represent those sloping the reverse way drawn 
in the same direction exactly ; the board was 
then turned to its original position, when the 
sets of lines appeared sloping different ways, 
while, in reality, they were done both in the 
same manner. This practice is not honest 
either to the teacher or pupil, and should at 
once be discarded. 

The examples now given have had reference 
only to one peculiar position of the lines to be 
drawn ; that is, they have all been horizontal, 
or all perpendicular or oblique ; placed in the 
same relative position to one another. We now 
give an example where the lines go in different 
directions with respect to one another. Thus in 
drawing the lines 6 a, af, dc, and c ¢, Fig. 5, 


Fig. 5. 
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care must be taken to ‘have the lines perpen- 
dicular to one another ; that is, supposing the 
lines ab, cd, to be drawn first, the horizontal 
lines a f, ¢ e, must be drawn so that the points 
or ends f e shall be neither above nor below the 
ends or points a, c—that is, f and ¢ must be 
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exactly opposite aandc. In the present case, 
no mechanical aid is allowabie ; the eye is to be 
the only guide. Attention should also be paid 
to keeping the exact distance between the lines 
ab,af,anded,andce. The pupil must not 
imagine that all these modifications of lines are 
worthless ; a little patience and reflection will 
suffice to show him that they are, in truth, part 
of the groundwork, without which he can never 
hope to rear the superstructure of perfect draw- 
ing. We now proceed to a little. more interest- 
ing labor, where simple figures are to be drawn ; 
these, however, being neither more nor less 
than the lines already given variously disposed. 
Draw the lines a ¢, } c, Fig. 6, meeting in the 


Fig. 6. 
c 


é \a 


point ¢; these form a certain angle; care should 
be taken to draw the lines as in the copy. Next 
draw the horizontal line a b, Fig. 7, and a figure 
Fig. 7. 
c 


‘ b 





is formed which the pupil will at once recognize. 
Draw the horizontal line a 6, Fig. 8; perpen- 


Fig. 8. 
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dicular to it, from the ends a b, draw the lines 
a c, b.d, taking care that they are of the same 
length as a } ; draw the line e d, a square is at 
ence formed. As itis an essential feature in 
this form that all the sides are equal, if the 








pupil, after drawing it, perceives any inequality 
therein, he should rub it out and proceed to an- 
other attempt. Some little practice should be 
given to the delineation of squares, angles, etc. 
Ifa parallelogram or oblong—vulgarly called an 
oblong square—is wished to be drawn, it may 
be done by making two opposite lines shorter 
than the others ; the line e denotes the fourth 
outline of an oblong, of which the side is a b. 
If two oblongs be drawn, care being taken to 
have the inner lines the same distance within 
the outer ones all round, by adding a narrow 
line outside these, as in Fig. 9, the representa- 


Fig. 9. 
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tion of a picture-frame is obtained ; the diago- 
nal lines at the corners, as at a and 6, being put 
in to represent the joinings at the cornersof the 
frame, the ‘‘mitre”’ joints, as they are termed. 


[JF ig. 10. 
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By first drawing the simple outlines, as in Fig. 
10, the foundation of a door is obtained by fill- 
ing in the extra lines, as in the figure. 








—_—_- pe —. 


Tue longer I live, the more I am certain that 
the great difference between nien—between the 
feeble and the powerful, the great and the in- 
significant—is energy, invincible determination— 
@ purpose once fixed, and then death or victory! 
That quality will do anything that ean be done 
in this world ; and no talents, no circumstances, 
no opportunities, will make a two-legged erea- 
ture a man without it.—BuxXTon. 
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HEARTS AND. DIAMONDS. 
By “THB SECOND,” 


VALERIE BELAYRE felt very cross. I men- 
tion this because it was something uncommon. 
Generally she was 4 sweet, loving little crea- 
ture, though, like many other spoiled children, 
apt to be capriciously thoughtless. The cause 
of her crossness this evening was very great; 
literally, it was at least six feet high ; in society 
it went by the name of Mr. Pendennis Chan- 
ningsly. The first few weeks of hér belledom 
at Carnevon Bay had pleased Valerie very 
much; she had agreed with Jettie Penrydden 
(who was her friend, and took care of her) 
that “it was fun,’’ but latterly she’ had grown 
tired ; and last night, when Adolphus Flutterby 
had spok»n so contemptuously of the young 
lawyer as “only a plough-boy,” she had felt 
quite disgusted. She hardly knew what had 
made her 80 angry; she was sure she did not 
like Pen Channingsly, and what Mr. Flutterby 
had said was quite true, still it had ruffled her 
temper. Valerie was not like handsome, en- 
ergetic Jettie, who could separate the chaff 
from the wheat, and scatter it in a manner at 
onee graceful and bewildering; she was natu- 
rally too dependent and sensitive, and conse- 
quently after the gloss of a new acquaintance 
was worn off, was more frequently bored than 
edified. : 

Pen Channingsly’s quiet, handsome face had 
at first attracted her, and half inclined her to 
make friends with him; but, not thoroughly 
understanding the theory of “still waters,’’ 
his somewhat cold dignity had chilled her, and, 
unworthy as she knew the feeling was, her 
favorable impression had subsided into some- 
thing which was almost dislike. She was 
thinking of him, this evening, as she sat at the 
hotel window, looking out on the bay, and 
frowning very prettily on the strength of her 
irritation. How sweet slie was, to be sure, in 
her cool, brilliant organdie, made still brighter 
with knots of scarlet ribbon fluttering at 
throat aud waist, flaming like the wing of a 
tropical bird in a foam crown of short, flossy 
blonde hair ; even the tiny pearl-shell ears ad- 
ding flash and sparkle in the scintillations of 
their restless, quivering diamonds. Jettie Pen- 
rydden thought so; and, looking up from her 
sketching, smiled. They had been talking of 
Pen Channingsly a few moments before, and 
this had led Valerie’s thoughts into their pre- 
sent channel. 

“Well, Leri,” said the young lady, “ what 
do you think of him ?” 

Leri started, and then executed a small ma- 
neeuvre. Sleepily hiding her delicate, agate 
gray eyes under théir black lashes, she yawned 
prettily, as a proof the subject was not very 
interesting. 

Think of him ?’’ she echoed. 
very big, Jettie.”’ 


**T think he’s 





“Oh, rubbish!” ‘ejaculated Jettie, forcibly 
(she was apt to ‘be forcible). “You know 
what I mean, his manners?” 

“Oh,” in rather a disdainful tone, ‘‘they are 
very—in fact, rather too distingué for a person 
of that kind.” 

The look in Jettie’s eyes was rather quizzi- 
cal.” Shé was a straight-forward sort of girl, 
possessed of the peculiar gift of expressing an 
unfavorable opinion under a veil of fun, which 
made it amusing. 

“‘ That sort of people!” she exelaimed. “ Are 
you an American, my dear, or the descendant 
of a three-tailed bashaw, or is it possible you 
are only a very charming little goose? I had 
the temerity to imagine myself living in a re- 
publican age, but, as I find I am mistaken, I 
am happy to say I am not ashamed of my 
forefathers. I believeone of my grandmothers 
was washerwoman to a nobleman’s wife; in 
my opinion an infinitely more exciting position 
than that held by the lady herself. Imagine 
the fun on scrubbing days !”’ 

Valerie laughed in spite of herself. ‘‘ Jettie,” 
she said, ‘‘you always take a fancy to such 
odd people.”’ 

Jettie pushed aside her drawing impatiently, 
and camé to the window. ‘Is Pen Chan- 
ningsly an ‘odd’ person?” she asked. ‘‘I wish 
you would define the term.” 

“Not like anybody else. Besides”—and 
Leri looked rather ashamed of herself—“ don’t 
you know what he was ?”’ 

“*T know what he is, and that is quite enough 
for me. But if you mean what he has risen 
from, I can only say Iam very sorry for you.” 

Leri looked amazed. Aristocracy was a cu- 
rious hereditary failing of hers. “‘Do you 
think every one is alike, them?’ she queried, 
naively. 

“ Alike. No. I think there is a slight dif- 
ference between Mr. Channingsly and Adol- 
phus Flutterby—but it happens to be a differ- 
ence of brains. But apart from that, tell me 
what you mean by ‘ not like anybody else!’ ” 

Valerie’s pearly skin took an additional 
shade of pink. ‘I don’t exactly know.” 

Miss Penrydden interrupted her rather 
sharply. “it-eceurs-to me-I-do,”’ she said, 
coolly. ‘‘The matter of brains, to some persons, 
might be a distinction without a difference ; this 
cannot be, it is a self-evident fact to me, at least. 
It is rather curious your fascinations have 
availed nething in this case, still I am sur- 
prised to see you so piqued about it.” It was 
too bad of Jettie, but, not being quite perfect, 
she had lost patience, and felt a trifle spiteful. 

The pink deepened to carmine. ‘‘ Piqued!”’ 
indignantly. “If you think I dislike Mr. 
Channingsly because” — 

“Precisely,” was the provoking interposi- 
tion. “And added to that, I think you are a 
little afraid of him.”’ 


Valerie was annoyed beyond bearing. To 
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think Jettie, of all people, should tell her 
epenly of a weakness she had never acknow- 
ledged even to herself. Like many other peo- 
ple, she had a strong objection to looking 
unpleasant personal truths in the face, so she 
got angry, and did something very foolish. 
“T am not afraid of Pen Channingsly,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and I will bet you a diamond ring that 
if I choose to take the trouble, he will propose 
to me before he leaves Carnevon.’’ Very wrong 
and foolish, was it not? still I have nothing to 
do with that, I am only telling a story. 

‘* Ma chére,”. was the reply she gained, ‘‘I 
will bet you two diamond rings, that if you 
meddle with edge tools you will cut your fin- 
gers, and lose not only your diamonds but 
your heart also.”’ 

She shook her pretty blonde head till her 
ear-rings flashed like sparks of light. ‘My 
heart is quite safe,’’ she said. ‘‘I will prove 
that to you before a month is passed.” 

““T rather question it. I have warned you, 
though. If you hurt yourself, you must give 
your diamond to Pen Channingsly. I don’t 
want it. Aw revoir for the present; I am going 
to practise,”’ and, nodding gayly, Miss Penryd- 
den ran down stairs tc the grand piano. 

She was accustomed to brisk skirmishing 
with every one, that was her peculiarity, and 
Valerie always came in for her share, so she 
forgot about the foolish bet before she had fin- 
ished her fantasias. Then, stepping on to the 
piazza, she ran against the redoubtable Pen 
himself, smoking quietly. She was quite 
startled; she had thought him absent on a 
boating excursion, which her friend and her- 
self had declined joining on account of fatigue. 
‘I wonder if he heard us,’’ she thought. “ He 
must have heard, if he has been sitting long, 
and he looks as if he had been camping here 
for a week.”’ But a glance at his calm face re- 
assured her, and when, in the evening, the 
party returning, Leri came down looking like 
a blonde fairy in gauzy white muslin, and 
sprays of tremulous syringa bells, the gentle- 
man greeted her with so self-possessed an air 
as to make Jettie feel she had nothing to fear. 
“Thank goodness,’’ so she said inwardly. 

It so happened, however, that she was mis- 
taken. Mr. Pendennis Channingsly was ha- 
bitually self-possessed, and the total upsetting 
of a very pleasant dream, painful thought it 
might be, did not rob him of his nonchalance. 
Detained unexpectedly by business, he had*re- 
turned to the hotel too late to join the excur- 
sionists, and, solacing himself with book and 
cigar, he had been surprised by the sound of a 
very sweet voice proceeding from an open win- 
dow above him. This voice, happening to be 
one which always sounded uncommonly sweet 
in his ears, he stood his ground, and in so doing 
gained a foreknowledge of the fate in store for 
him. “Thank you, ma petite,’ he said, as the 
thing unfolded itself, ‘‘ but I am fond of the game 





of chess, and experience has taught me that an 
excellent thing in its way is—checkmate.’’ In 
spite of his large heartedness, the man was 
but human, and wounds of pride are more dif- 
ficult to heal than wounds of the heart. (Apro- 
pos of this. Are there such things as hearts 
in these days?) 

When they met in the evening, Leri found 
great cause for astonishment. Calm, unim- 
pressible, Pen fell into her train as naturally, 
to use Jettie’s words, ‘‘as if he had been Apollo 
No. 1 all summer.”’ At first she felt hardly at 
ease (probably the effect of a guilty conscience) ; 
she had not looked upon her bet seriously, and 
only thought of it to feel ashamed of her want 
of delicacy. She knew Jettie would forget it, 
if it was not mentioned again, so, as a proof of 
penitence, tender-hearted little Valerie tried 
her best to meet Mr. Channingsly’s advances 
with a gracefulness which should atone for 
past misdemeanors. But, alas for this world 
of cross purposes, to watching Pen every merry 
jest, every pretty action, was only “ confirma- 
tion strong as proofs of holy writ.” Poor Val- 
erie’s thoughtless words had led her into a 
tangle of circumstances from which she would 
find it difficult to extricate herself. 


The summer days flew by on golden wings, 
Jaden with pleasure and excitement. Carne- 
von Hotel filled and emptied, refilled and lost 
its guests again; but, of the original party, 
still a few remained. Of the few, Jettie Pen- 
rydden, Valerie, and Pendennis Channingsly 
occupied their old places. Valerie’s bet had 
sunk into oblivion, as also had her dislike to 
its object. Her awe of him was overcome by 
his constant gentle attentions, she grew to look 
up to him as a sort of instinct. What he 
thought, it would be difficult to say; I fancy 
his emotions towards her were of a very 
mixed order. ‘‘ People’’ generally said he was 
in love. Elderly matrons and virgins on the 
wane, having no flirtations of their own to at- 
tend to, took great interest in this one, and dis- 
cussed it liberally. Miss Waterfall and Made- 
moiselle Chignon agreed that “‘it was very 
strange; she had been carrying it on all summer, 
and had brought it no farther than quotations 
yet.”” And then they appealed to Mrs. Shoddy, 
who shook her head, which doubtless meant a 
great deal. Handsome Pen himself walked 
through the debate stately and taciturn, head 
as erect as ever, and said nothing. (Apropos 
of this, also, and again. Would it not be better 
for the world generally, if some members of 
society made the same number of remarks ?) 
Jettie Penrydden watched matters quietly, 
which showed her approval of the state of af- 
fairs. She looked upon her little friend pretty 
much as one would regard a pet bird or a 
sweet-tempered baby; protecting and strength- 
ening her, scolding her energetically if she was 
naughty, praising and caressing her if she was 
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good. Having an exalted opinion of Pen, she 
allowed him what is called (if I may be per- 
mitted to resort to slang) ‘‘full swing,” which 
liberty, in a certain self-possessed style, he 
took as if it was his right. Ruled by his air of 
strength, Leri half felt as though she belonged 
to him, and accordingly let him read more of 
her really honest, susceptible heart, than she 
would have done if she had understood all 
things. 

Watching her day by day, clear-sighted as 
he was Pen felt puzzled. It would have been 
a difficult matter to abstain from admiring her 
delicate beauty, even had there been no other 
attraction, but that was not all. Like most 
proud, strengthful people, he was drawn to- 
wards. her by her pretty, almost child-like 
timidity of manner. Jettie he admired as a 
splendid specimen of quick-witted, somewhat 
sarcastie girlhood. Valerie stirred his inner- 
most heart with her shy, sweet eye, and soft 
little clinging hands, 

“It cannot be acting,’”’ he said, pacing his 
room one evening. ‘‘ But how can I hope that 
it is truth ?’”’ and then came ringing in his ears 
the words he had heard, ‘“‘ My heart is quite 
safe; I will prove that to you before a month is 
passed ;” and the thought that this timid sweet- 
ness same Only at the sound of his voice, made 
it, in his prejudiced eyes, not a cause of plea- 
sure, but a fresh proof of falsehood; and he 
went down stairs to meet her with a hardened 
heart. He found her in the deserted parlor, 
standing on a footstool laughing and chirrup- 
ing to a macaw which swung in a gilded cage 
above the vine-clad window. Her loose sleeve 
had fallen back, and her bare, dimpled arm 
gleamed whitely in the embowering green, as 
she held up one pretty hand that the bird might 
peck at the ring on her finger. As he entered, 
Jettie, promenading outside with one of her 
‘* special objects,”’ called to her, as she passed, 
with what seemed to Pen warning significance. 

‘* Take care, Leri, or you will lose your dia- 
mond!” : 

“‘No, I sha’n’t!’’ flashed back .Leri, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ My diamond is as safe as my heart.’’ 

‘*Proof upon proof,’’ thought misguided Pen, 
as he advanced, feeling very stern, but smiling 
as pleasantly as if he did not wish to annihilate 
everything that wore muslin and yellow hair. 
“Ts your heart safe, Miss Valerie?’’ he asked, 
gayly. 

She jumped down from her perch, blushing 
till she rivalled the carnations at her belt. “I 
think it must be,’’ she laughed ; “‘ for, at least, 
you startled me sufficiently to show no one holds 
it in possession but myself.’’ 

“It is not in any danger then. But, Miss 
Valerie, will you believe me, if I tell you that 
this theory of heart-beating is a poetic fiction 
tome? Mine never troubles me in the slightest 
degree.”’ 

‘Perhaps you have got no heart, or, perhaps 





you are very strong minded. Jettie says’’ (Jet- 
tie was Valerie’s oracle, consulted and quoted 


on all occasions) ‘it is nervousness, and I dare © 


say it is.’”’ 

‘*That may possibly be. But is it people or 
things which affect you?” 

Leri shook her head, laughing, but with a 
brighter bloom on her creamy cheeks never- 
theless. ‘‘That is not a fair question,’’ making 
@ pretty little moue, “Besides, it is you who 


should understand hearts; I never studiéd 


anatomy.” 

Pen, leaning against the window, looked 
down at her with a quickened purpose in his 
mind. “I may 2s well end it now,” he thought, 
bitterly. ‘“‘ Ah, me! what a pity these golden 
apples are hollow atthe core.” ‘‘ Miss Valerie,”’ 
he said, aloud, ‘‘if you will come with me to 
the beach, I will tell you something about 
hearts which I think you have never learned 
before.” 

She glanced up at him, and then her eyes 
drooped. Her hat lay on the table beside them ; 


he tock it up, and giving it to her, they passed, 


out of the hotel together. He did not speak, tt 
needed all his strength to preserve his self-con- 
trol. Never, until this moment, when he must 
shut her out of his heart forever, had he known 
how dear, how very dear she had become to 
him. To Leri, it seemed as though he was 
silent for an hour, but at last the words camnie, 
slow and stern. ‘‘You say I should know 
more of hearts than yourself. Perhaps I do; 
nevertheless, it was from your lips I learned 
now lightly women value them.”’ 

‘‘ What did he mean?” the sweet eyes were 
full of grieved surprise. Poor Leri! she did 
not understand it, but she knew it was not the 
realization of the bright dreams which had 
made her so happy. 

“T heard your wager with Miss Penrydden, 
on the day of the Island picnic,’’ he went on. 
** And I have helped you to play at cross pur- 
poses, I had not asked you for bread, Miss 
Valerie, but perhaps you saw I wanted it, and, 
forestalling the asking, gave me stones. I dare 
say I am very presumptuous ; the heart of a 
man who is ‘only a clod’ can hardly be worth 
more; yet I had dared to hope you might rate 
it higher than a diamond—a paltry jewel, to 
wear upon your hand, to boast of as an orna- 
ment.’”’ 

She did not speak or move. Had the day 
dafkened? The soft moan of the waves seemed 
changed to hoarse thunderings. Her face 
flushed, and paled, one moment crimson, the 
next, dead white. She had learned to love him 
80; she had placed so much trust in him ; she 
had ‘tried, with pure girlish impulse, to be 
worthy of the love he had seemed to give, to 
make up for her past injustice to him, and this 
—this was the ending. Her eyes were dry and 
burning, but the hot tears rose in her throat, 


chokingly. Ah! if Pen could only have read 
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the depths of the little, half-broken heart then, 
I think he would have been merciful, Irre- 
pressible Jettie, in her friend’s place; would 
have skirmished magnificently, and dashed 
aside the cloud in ten minutes; but Valerie 
would sooner have died. No! he had misun- 
derstood her ; he thought her heartless and de- 
ceitful; she could only shrink and hide her 
wound silently ; he did not believe her; that 
was too great a grief to struggle against. Pen 
looked at her astonished. It was scarcely 
shame that was on her face; what was it? He 
was struck with a strange feeling, half pity for 
her, half regret for his bitterness. Could she 
possibly love him after all? Could it only have 
been an impulse of thoughtless pique? How 
pale she was, poor child; for she was little 
more ; he had been too harsh. 

“The dew is falking,”’ he said kindly. 
we not better return ?’’ 

She took his proffered arm without a word, 
walking by his side as if she were drear-iag. 

Once at the hotel, and parted from her com- 
panion, Leri had but one more object in view— 
that was, to reach her room unaccompanied. 
Jettie was absent, riding with Apollo No. 10. 
Breaking away from the “dear five hundred,” 
she ran up stairs to her chamber and locked 
herself in. She did not cry when she found 
herself alone—her heart was far too sore for 
that—she only sat by the open window, resting 
her -hot cheek upon her arm, and thinking 
wearily. In spite of her efforts, her thoughts 
would pass in review over the last three months. 
Everything came back—every tender word she 
had clung to as a proof of the precious hope 
that she was loved. Ah, they had meant so 
much a week ago, they meant so little now. 
How kind he had been; how chivalrously gen- 
tle ; how she had watched for him when he had 
been absent, wondering if he might not possibly 
be thinking of her; how her pulse had quick- 
ened at the sound of his dear voice, at the very 
ring of his foot upon the pavement. How well 
she remembered the night when he had twisted 
the spray of japonicas in her curls, and whis- 
pered— 

* All for the love of the little mermaiden, 

And the gleam of her golden hair.” 
Even now, the thought of his magnetic eyes 
and light touching fingers made her raise her 
head with a swifter heart beat; it was only for 
a breathing space, though—the next moment 
she dropped her face again with a tearless sob, 
“It was not true,’ she said, shivering with 
keen pain ; “he never loved me. Oh, he never 
loved me!”’ 

The night came on; still she kept her place, 
It seemed, at last, as if she had lost all.con- 
trol over herself; her limbs trembled, her face 
seemed blazing, her head ached with the tumnlt 
of strange thoughts with which it py 
She had a vague idea she was waiting for Jet- 
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tie ; but when she heard her go to her room to 
retire for the night, she made no effort to call 
her. After that, lulled by the low plash of the 
water, she fell into a heavy slumber. 

The next morning Miss Penrydden rose early, 
she had heard that Pen Channingsly was going 
to leave Carnevon, and this, coupled with the 
fact that he had promenaded with Valerie in 
the evening, roused her curiosity to an alarm- 
ing extent. ° 

“*T thought something was the matter when 
she shut herself up so quietly, the shy little 
thing ;”’ soliloquized the young lady, putting 
the finishing touch to a very fine chignon. ‘I 
know just exactly how she will look, bless her! 
I wish I was a man, that I might fall in love 
with her myself; but, on the whole, I believe 
I would rather be Jettie Penrydden cunsider- 
ing Apollo No, 1.’’ 

Five minutes more and she was standing at 
Valerie’s door, knocking vigorously. At first 
there was no answer, then she heard some one 
walk unsteadily across the room, the door was 
unlocked, and Leri, with crushed dress and 
dew-damped hair, gazed blankly on her face for 
a moment, and then slipped quietly on to the 
carpet, 

Jettie’s fright did not rob her of her presence 
of mind ; she raised the limp little figure from 
the carpet, laid it on the bed, and rushed down 
stairs for assistance. The first person she met 
was Pendennis Channingsly ; she stopped him 
in an instant. ‘‘Leri was very sick, wouldn’t 
he go for the doctor, or send some one else ?’’ 

He would go himself “that instant,’’ and, 
hardly waiting to ask what was the matter, he 
went on his errand. 

Returning with a medical man, he was be- 
sieged by the ‘‘dear five hundred,” Little Miss 
Belayre was not only admired by the gentle- 
men, but was also adored by the ladies; by 
some honestly, by others, on the principle of 
borrowed radiance. 

“What was the matter? Do tell us, Mr, 
Channingsly. Wedo so hopeit is nothing dan- 
gerous. Give our love to her, and tell her we 
are sorry,’’ said one gushing damsel, with some- 
what erratic ideas on the subject of delirium. 

The doctor made an effort, and, extricating 
himself, went up stairs, leaving the unfortu- 
nate Pen struggling in a sea of muslin, trying 
to answer ten questions in a breath, and pre- 
vent ten ladies from leaving the hotel in terri- 
ble fear of cholera, fever, ete. 

Jettie Penrydden was sitting by her friend’s 
bedside holding her slender, feverish hand, and 
looking. very anxious. ‘‘ She caught cold,” she 
said, in answer to the doctor’s lcok of inquiry. 
“She fell asleep by the open window, and must 
have been there all night.’’ 

The doctor nodded, ‘‘That’s it,’’ he said. 
“And enough to kill her, too, Bad. affairs, 
these watering-places, for a delicate organiza- 
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tion. Excitement upon excitement—weeks of 
it, and a surfeit of cold to finish off with. Poor 
little doll.” 

‘*Ts it dangerous?” asked Jettie, tremulously. 

“Well, I hope not. Serious, though. What 
is she saying ?’’ 

She was moving uneasily and talking. Jet- 
tie bent over her. “ What is it, darling?” 

The soft eyes opened wide. ‘‘O Pen!” she 
pleaded, ‘‘ please believe me; I loved you al- 
ways.”’ 

‘‘Humph!”’ grunted the doctor, significantly. 
‘The best thing you can do is to keep her mind 
easy. I have seen this sort of thing before.” 

For three weeks following, Carnevon Hotel 
languished. Down stairs the gentlemen grew 
pale with anxiety, the ladies with vexation. 
Apollos Nos. 10 and 12 ceased thirsting for the 
blood of Apollo No. 1, and became friendly 
from excess of sympathy and lack of opposi- 
tion. Up stairs, Jettie nursed and petted her 
patient as no other person in the world could 
have done; during her hours of delirium she 
constituted herself sole attendant. In her first 


day of watching she had learned a secret which 
she determined should be kept sacred. 

‘* Poor little girl,”’ she said, kissing the pale, 
childish face. “If I don’t make it right, I shall 
fully expect to be vanquished in my next battle 
royal with the mythological hero.” 

The day a length came when Miss Jettie 


announced her intention of appearing in the 
parlor with her pretty convalescent. The gen- 
tlemen rejoiced openly, whereupon the ladies 
pouted in secret. Apollo No. 1 became an ob- 
ject of universal and deadly hatred, because he 
was the first to receive the news in a small 
pink note, upon the strength of which he as- 
sumed airs of triumph. Pale little Leri allowed 
her friend to arrange her toilet as unresistingly 
as a quiet child might have done, trying to 
look strong and happy, and failing signally. 
The consummation of Jettie’s efforts was a 
costume delicate and lacy, giving one an im- 
pression of a fragile white blossom, fair and 
drooping. 

It was rather a trial to Valerie the confusion 
of congratulations, and, before it was settled, 
she almost repented braving it, and felt half 
inclined to make an andignified exit. Wishing 
heartily that it was over, she amused hersélf 
with watching Jettie, who was mancuvring 
among her adoring battalions with the tact of 
a professed strategist. “How beautiful and 
brilliant she is,’’ soliloquized Leri; “I wish I 
was like her.” 

“Rather high-headed, but a splendid fellow, 
nevertheless,”” broke ‘in a voice behind her. 
“Not seen him since his return. Why, here 
he comes. Talk of the, ete.” 

She looked up to see who “he’’ was. Some 
one was entering the room; a glance, and she 
sank back in her chair with an excited heart- 





fluttering, and the somebedy, who happened to 
be Pendennis Channingsiy, made his way to 
her side as calmly as if they had not been 
parted for an hour. She hardly knew what to 
say; she could only flush and tremble, and an- 
swer his grave greetings with confused shy- 
ness. He took a seat beside her quietly, with 
an air of ease which amazed her—by no word 
or glance giving a sign that he remembered 
their lastinterview. His manner was pleasant 
and kind, but Leri could not overcome her em- 
barrassment, and, before half 2n hour passed, 
she worked herself into a perfect fever of ex- 
citement. 

After a while came Jettie, sparkling and 
smiling ; and how do you suppose she answered 
her friend’s appealing look? ‘ Leri,”’ she said, 
gayly, “‘have you forgotten you owe some- 
thing to Mr. Channingsly? I think you had 
better hand him the stakes while you have the 
opportunity,” and, passing on, seated herself 
at the piano, filling the room with a young 
tornado of brilliant music. 

Leri colored hotly; she did not understand 
the seeming unkindness ; it appeared that her 
companion did, though. 

“T think I won the stake fairly,’’ he whis- 
pered, bending over her chair ; “‘ won’t you give 
it to me, Leri?’”” There was no sarcasm in the 
tender voice now. 

“Tt is your right,” she said, half-chokingly. 

“There were two prizes to be gained,’’ he 
went on, softly. ‘* Valerie, I wonder if I may 
choose between them ?’’ : 

She caught her breath quickly, the room 
fairly whirled ; it was almost empty now, the 
only remaining occupants being quick-witted 
Jettie, and a single musical adorer; a grand 
crash of the keys, and they too passed out 
Leri’s face drooped on to the arm of her chair, 
but Pen, bending over her, raised it with quiet 
strength. 

“If you give me my choice,” he said, ‘‘do 
you know what I shall ask for? Not the dia- 
mond—for I hope I have won the heart. Dar- 
ling, I want ‘the little mermaiden.’”’ 

What could she say? She said what was the 
easiest; she said—nothing. She laid her soft 
cheek on his breast, clinging to him with her 
tender hands. Pen stooped and kissed her, 
the best, indeed I should fancy, the only thing 
to be done under the circumstances. 

Meeting them, later in the evening, Jettie, 
to Leri’s great astonishment, took matters very 
coolly. “I know all about it, my dear,”’ she 
said, oracularly, after she had repeated Pen’s 
part of the performance ; ‘‘I thought you would 
lose your diamond.” 

“But I got the heart,” said Leri, shyly; 
and that was better.” 

“ Well,”’ agreed, Jettie, ‘I believe it was.” 

And so do I, reader. At any rate, hearts 
proved the winning card in this game, at Jeast. 





SCRAPS.—POETRY. 





LIFE IN BED. 


WE all know that sleep is as necessary as 
food to the support of animal life. Our vital 
machinery would soon wear out without it, and 
if it were not for the intervals of healthful in- 
sensibility that sleep affords to the brain, we 
should all go mad with too much thinking. 
Even plants sleep, and the cold lymph that 
flows through their venous systems would cease 
to circulate if the active principles of their ex- 
istence were not recruited by repose. Children 
are believed to grow faster during their slumber 
than when awake; and, although some very 
smart modern philosophers have advanced the 
theory that it is possible for man to live and 
enjoy life without sleep, the doctrine, like the 
equally absurd dogma that it is possible to live 
without sustenance, is so manifestly absurd 
that common sense laughs it to scorn. But bed 
is not for sleep solely. We lie down to slumber, 
but we pass many an hour in bed calculating, 
planning, hoping, imagining. The course of 
our lives is shaped, to some extent, as we lie 
between the sheets and blankets. Of the still 
night »xd early morning are born mighty 
schemes that are carried ont in the stirring 
day. The mind awakes from a profound and 
dreamless slumber with all its faculties invigo- 
rated and emboldened. Difficulties that ap- 
palled us when fatigued and overworn lose half 
their terrors in the presence of an intellect 
strengthened by perfect rest. Sleep is to the 
brain what prostration on the bosom of their 
mother earth was to the Titans ; we arise from 
it “‘giants refreshed.’’ Perhaps the myth which 
represents the “flooring’’ of those rebellious 
demi-gods as having such a genial effect on 
their muscular powers, was intended to typify 
the uses of ‘‘tired Nature’s sweet restorer.’’ 
There are beth strength and wisdom in the 
pillow, else why should the propriety of con- 
sulting it have grown into a proverb? 


—_—_——— ooo 


THE YOUNG WIFE. 

THE marriage of middle age is companion- 
ship ; the second marriage is maturity, perhaps 
the reparation of a mistake, perhaps the pallid 
transcript of a burial joy ; but the marriage of 
the loving young is by the direct blessing of 
God, and is only the realization of the complete 
ideal of a lovely human life. Let those who 
have found that pearl hold it fast and keep it 
safe. Within the doors where love dwells no 
evil thing should enter ; and the loving bride 
who should be the happy wife must specially 
guard against her own impatience and despair 
when the lover is merging into the husband, 
the flatterer into the friend. The last state 
may sometimes be better than the first. 


—ABOVE all things, always speak the truth ; 
your word must be your bond through life. 
HALIBURTON. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE SUMMER.TIME. 
BY PEARL RIVERS. 


THE spirit of the summer-time 
Came back to-earth to-day, 

And marked each spot with sunbeams 
Where her buried flowers lay. 


She caught the breeze that Winter sent 
With messages of death 

To all green leaves the Autumn spared, 
And warmed it with her breath. 


She called the little birds again ; 
Her voice was very faint, 

And very low; and her soft tones 
Had something of complaint: 


But forth they came—the little birds! 
From sheltered nook and dell ; 

Where they had sought to hide enweteen’ 
From Winter’s cruel spell. 


One sang to me from yon bare tree, 
My king of all the birds, 

The little redbreast, and I set 
The pretty tune to words— 


To sing through all the dreary days 
That coldly lie between 

December and the happy time 
When leaves again are green, 


For I have need to learn these songs ; 
My heart is sometimes sad, 

And what His minstrels teach to me 
Can sometimes make it glad. 


And then the phantom summer-time 
Walked softly by the stream ;’ 

It spoke some pleasant words to her 
Out loud amid its dream. 


She spread her fragrant, soothing hands 
Upon my flower-bed, 

And many little plants rose up 
That I had thought were dead. 


She touched my rose-bush near the gate, 
And whispered, ‘‘ Dream of me— 

Old Winter is a cruel king 
To banish me from thee.” 


I thought the thorny bush had grown 
Too aged far to hear 

Her whispered words—too blind to see 
That she was standing near. 


I thought its heart had grown too cold 
Amid its winter’s strife— 

Too hard to ever feel again 
A flush of rosy life— 


That seeming blind, and deaf, and dumb, 
So would it be to her; 

And not her fondest, warmest touch 
Its sluggish blood could stir, 


It was not so, for trembling 
In every limb with bliss, 
It put two little red lips out 

To feel her balmy kiss. 


She kissed them oft—the little buds! 
And ere the robber bee 

Could steal away her fragrant breath, 
I gathered them for thee. 


Nay ! one for thee, and one for me, 
That both, though distance parts, 

Some token of this gracious day 
May wear upon our hearts. 
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NOTHING BUT FRIENDSHIP. 
BY LULIE, 


“PLEASE, auntie, are you awake? Mamma 
sent me to you; her head aches, and the, baby 
is crying so—and, O auntie, Bridget is awful 
cross ’cause the fire won’t burn.”’ 

“Then, my little Birdie,” said a sweet, soft 
voice, ‘‘it is time for auntie to get up. There, 
darling, let me tuck you in, and don’t stir till I 
come to dress you,”’ and permitting the chilled 
little white-robed figure to nestle one moment 
in her warm embrace, and kissing again and 
again the sweet fresh lips, cheek, and brow, 
Olive Strong arose, dressed hastily, and de- 
scended the stairs. 

“Js that you, Olive?’’ asked a faint voice 
from one of the chambers. Oliveentered. ‘‘Oh, 
my head is splitting, and the baby is so cross ; 
just take him to Bridget,’’ and the frail, fever- 
ish young mother turned her head on the pillow 
and closed her eyes wearily, as the little one 
was lifted from her side and taken in the strong, 
firm hold which babies so well know how to 
appreciate. 

“ There, now, he will be good with auntie, he 
will. Auntie’s pet,’’ she murmured, as the dear 
little chubby hands moved complacently from 
her face to rest on the soft, warm neck. ‘‘ He 
knows auntie has him,”’ she continued, as the 
little one’s dark eyes, still lustrous with the 
large tear-drops, sought hers. “‘ And so you 
need not get up, mother. We will see to break- 
fast.”’ 

“QO ma’am,” said Bridget, meeting her in the 
hall, ‘‘ what ’s to be done about breakfast? That 
last batch of bread ’s spoilt intirely, an’ sure it 
wasn’t my fault, neither.” 

“Well, never mind, Bridget; bring baby’s 
cradle into the kitchen, and I will make some 
biscuit, while you may fry some of that fish 
that came in yesterday.” 

“Glad to see breakfast at last,” said Mr. 
Strong, as he drew in his chairat table. ‘‘ What 
a fuss that girl does make in the morning about 
nothing. Halloa! what’s that?” asa sudden 
fall, succeeded by a sharp cry, told of a mis- 
step taken by some little body somewhere. 

“Oh, it’s Birdie, John,” cried his sister. ‘I 
forgot that I promised to go up and dress her ;’’ 
and, lifting the still crying child who was more 
frightened than hurt by her summary mode of 
descent, she wrapped a shawl around the little 
trembling figure, and ensconced her in a high 
chair by her father’s side, when the interrupted 
meal was resumed in comfort. 

After her brother had left for his office, the 
two elder children had to be got ready for 
school, which, this morsing, promised tu be 
rather a tiresome piece of business, as with a 
erying baby in her arms, Harry’s geography 
ami slate had to be looked for; and Ellie had 
discovered her hood to be minus a tie, and her 
mits “‘nowhere.’’ Persevering patience, how- 








ever, soon overcame these difficulties, and with 
a sweet kiss each from auntie still fresh upon 
their healthy cheeks, the clear sparkling snow 
was soon heard crunching beneath their quick, 
light footsteps. 

Many little duties which, by the silent con- 
currence of the household devolved upon Olive, 
oceupied her time until the dinner hour; bus 
that once over, and baby consigned to his after- 
noon siesta, she ventured to take up a long 
neglected piece of work, in the hope of finish- 
ing it before evening. All things promised fair 
for a quiet afternoon; Mrs. Strong sat by a 
window employed “at a sewing-machine ; her 
husband had thrown himself on a sofa, and 
seemed deeply engaged with his newspaper, 
but suddenly throwing it down and turning to 
his wife, he said :— 

‘By the way, Mary, what do you say to a 
drive this fine afternoon? The horse is doing 
nothing, and a breath of the fresh air would 
do you good ; what say you?”’ 

“T know it would do me good, John, and I 
would enjoy it, if it were not that I wanted to 
finish this jacket for ‘Harry to-night; he has 
not a decent suit to wear to school, and I ex- 
pect he will be in again with knees and elbows 
worn out. I never did see such a boy,’’ and 
the pale face of the mother did look worn as 
she contemplated the delinguencies of her first- 
born. . 

“That need not keep you in, Mary. I will 
finish the jacket,’’ spoke the ever unselfish 
sister-in-law. 

“You are a kind, dear sister, Olive, but 
really, I think you need a drive as much as I 
do.”’ 

The words in themselves were kind enough, 
but so lazily uttered that they failed to reach 
the sister’s heart, as unmeaning, selfish words 
always do; so Olive merely rose, and taking 
the work gently from the other’s hands, stood 
waiting for the chair she occupied. Her bro- 
ther’s words, however, were very cordial, and 
almost brought tears into the gentle eyes. 

“T do not know what we will do without 
you, Olive.” 

“ And for the knowing of which there happens 
to be no particular nor immediate necessity,” 
she said, as she supplied the place of a broken 
needle. 

* Quite so. I suppose. you wish me to be 
lieve that, and apropos of the subject, I have 
something here for you,’’ which something, 
after fembling in all his pockets, proved to be 
a letter addressed to Miss Strong. ‘‘Graham’s 
handwriting?’”’ continued the brother. 

**Yes,"’ but she put the missive into her 
pocket, and began work without venturing to 
meet the eyes which she knew were watching 
her. 

* Olive !’’ 

“Well, what is it?” and with a reluctant 
hand the machinery was stopped. i 
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"When are you going to give Edward Gra- 
ham my right of caring for you?’’ 

The frank brown eyes met his at once, as she 
amswered, ‘* When he chooses to ask forit, per- 
haps.”” His look was incredulous, so she went 
on, ‘‘How often I have told you, John, that 
there is nothing but friendship between Ed- 
ward Graham and me.”’ 

“ Be it so, then, and I am satisfied,” he replied, 
as he rose to meet his wife, who looked quite 
young and pretty in her rich dark furs and 
other warm wrappings. 

All regret at leaving any one behind, if there 
ever had been any, seemed all gone, as with a 
bright face she kissed Olive, and hoped she 
would have a pleasant time; a few minutes 
more, and, snugly ensconced among buffalo 
robes, they were swiftly skimming over the 
white, dazzling surface of snow to the music of 
Gharlie’s bells and hoofs. 

“‘ Nothing but friendship,’” murmured Oliva, 
somewhat sadly to herself, as, taking the letter 
from her pocket, her own words to her brother 
still echoed in the silent room. Quickly she 
opened and read :— 


“DEAR FRIEND OLIVE: I now set about 
doing that which long ere this I would have 
done, but for a sweet, restraining influence, of 
which I will now, without preface or prelimi- 
nary, write: Olive, lamin love! More than 
that—let me whisper it, I am engaged to one 
of the fairest and dearest little nymphs that 
ever blessed the heart of man, and I am sure 
you will like her, Olive, as she indeed likes you 
as the dear, kind friend, who for those past six 
years has stimulated me, first by your Christian 
example of persevering patience, and after- 
wards by kind, sisterly letters of encourage- 
ment, so often refreshing and inciting mo to 
perseverance when most discouraged. Now 
that my college life is over, and Fanny has 
promised to be mine, she has given me liberty 
to tell you of our happiness—a favor granted 
to no other friend as yet—and when we are 
united, as we hope to be in early spring, we 
will both claim the pleasure of a visit from you. 
And now, friend of mine, let me say, before 
concluding, that if you had been other than 
the true, sensible girl you are, I would have 
been debarred all the pleasure of your friend- 
ship ; and Fanny also desires me to add that, 
if she had not been obliging enougk to accept 
of me, I must have ever remained a bachelor 
forlorn, as the only other woman I could have 
asked would not have had me; all of which I 
indorse, and remain as ever, 

**Your sincere friend, 
“Ep. GRAHAM.” 


Thus was one of the brightest of a woman’s 
earthly hopes crushed out of a young life, and, 
in the brief space of a few minutes, Olive 
Strong felt that she had grown old. Never 
until now had she ‘realized al! that this friend- 
ship had become to her, and, with the first 
hitter realization of all she had lost, she closed 
the streaming eyes as if to keep out the grow- 
img darkness that was quenching her youth; 
the little weak, cold hands covered the hot, 
flushed face, and bent with the throbbing, be- 


- 





wildered head; but there was no loud cry of 
agony; nothing to acquaint Bridget, in the 
kitchen, that the strongest wave of her first 
great sorrow was passing over her mistress in 
the sitting-room. ‘ Nothing but friendship,” 
so she had said to herself scores of times ; now, 
oh, how the words mocked her. True, she had 
often looked the matter in the face and found 
really nothing that bound this other life to 
hers, save her own hopeful love. He had only 
asked her for friendship, a brother’s place in 
her heart, and she had given him, as she vainly 
thought, a sister’s love; but after all, how un 
like a brother and sister’s love it proved; its 
liberties and restraints, and many little tender- 
nesses, she felt could not exist between hro- 
thers and sisters, or even between intimate 
cousins. There never had been one declaration 
of love either verbal or written; never a more 
endearing epithet than that of friend; but 
what of that?—was he not a man thorough in 
his attainments, single in aim, and conscien- 
tious in duty, that would confess to no attach 
ment, and fetter himself with no engagement 
until he had gained the summit which by dint 
of persevering energy he had now reached, and 
could see the prospects for the future clear? 
That she had become more to him than merety 
his friend she felt sure; but this had been a 
cruel delusion, and now it was all over. 

Then Passion and offended Vanity thrust 
themselves between the joints of her armor, 
and probed her woman’s heart in its sorest 
spot. ‘‘You are not beautiful, Olive Strong 
No; not ugly, certainly, but at best, homely, 
and what do men want with homely women 
when there are so much youth, and wealth, and 
beauty abroad? Your figure, though erect and 
symmetrically proportioned, is low, and wants 
that graceful airiness of motion which always 
attaches itself to a pretty women. To be sure, 
you carry that which all pretty women do not 
possess—the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit; but what of that, when associated with 
high cheek bones, a forehead rather low, and a 
nose decidedly pug? Your eyes—ah, certainly, 
they are handsome, and to their tenderness, with 
the domestic head and full, firm mouth, any 
man might trust his dearest interests. Your 
ears and hands, too, are small and neatly- 
formed, which may go to prove you net lack 
ing in fine sensibility; but, withal, you are 
poor, Olive; and this fair rival, whoever she 
may be, is doubtless rich, and possibly pretty, 
and how could you expect to wage successfully 
your only dowry of sound health, good sense, 
strong love against those other estimable 
qualities ?” 

Better and truer feelings, however, came ere 
long to the rescue of Reason and Principle, 
and with them words which must have cheered 
many a lonely heart, “For the Lord hath 
called thee as*a woman forsaken, and grieved 
in spirit, and a wife of youth, when thou wast 
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refused, saith thy God.” But other and more 
painful thoughts succeeded; her brother and 


his wife would soou return, and, partly from a. 


feeling of wounded pride, and partly from deli- 
cate reserve, she tried to arouse herself and 
efface the effects of tears. But the well-spring 
af feeling once opened refused to be so easily 
closed, and from beneath the closed eyelids 
still flowed; the very effort for self-control 
seeming only to provoke emotion. ‘‘ John and 
Mary must not see me thus,’’ she thought ; “‘I 
will go to my reom, plead illness, and cry to 
my heart’s content. But sounds just then 
caught her ear which at once put her hasty re- 
solution to flight—sounds never till then un- 
welcome, the busy, musical chatter of childish 
voices, and the quick patter of eager, impatient 
little feet. 

In a few moments, first the hall and then 
the sitting-room doors were thrown open, and 
the impulsive school-boy, Harry, was before 
her. ‘‘Oh, auntie, aint you glad? This is 
Friday night, and I am head in all my classes, 
and, and you know, auntie, what you promised 
Ellie and me this morning, but not’’—and the 
child hesitated as he caught sight of his aunt’s 
face—‘‘ not if you are sick, Aunt Olive.”’ 

“Oh, about the Jchuny-cake for tea,” she 
replied, trying to assumo her usual, cheerful 
tone, but failing miserably as the boy’s large, 
wistful eyes looked straight into hers. “I 
quite forgot all about it, Harry, but we will go 
directly and see what can be done.”’ 

“But are you sick, auntie ?”’ 

“No, dear. There, run up stairs and get my 
large linen apron from behind the nursery door.’’ 

And, being thus reassured, he went off on 
his errand, while she proceeded to the kitchen 
where she found already one antidote to her 
suffering in ministering to the happiness of 
another. 

When, at length, the party was gathered 
around the tea-table, the hot, savory cake fully 
explaining to all, save herself,:the cause of 
Olive’s flushed cheeks and swollen eyes. But 
all through the leng, wintry evening, as she 
sat at the hitherto neglected machine, the fever 
never left them; and once, when no one per- 
ceived, the big tears forced themselves from 
brimming eyes; but it was only once, for the 
firm mouth kept watch from then till bedtime, 
when there was another tempest followed by a 
lull—the sweet unconsciousness of sleep, to be 
again broken by the dull, cold light of a win- 
ter’s morning. 

Oh the dull monotony of the days succeed- 
ing! How dreary, and weary, and aimless at 
first life seemed; but as time passed and sea- 
sons changed she began to feel (as who has 
not felt?) that though the heart can never part 
with its lost loves, yet, to a certain extent, 
time is a healer, and that work, of whatever 
character it may be, is one of God’s wise insti- 
tutions ; for, never for one hour, did she aban- 





don herself to idle grief. However trivial or 
common-place the duty might to others appear 
to be, it was faithfully and earnestly performed 
—were it but the preparing of a favorite dish 
for her brother, the tending of a sick baby, the 
timely visit to a neighbor or friend in trouble 
(and where are there not such?), the acting of 
the part of a good old Santa Claus to: eager, 
happy little watchers, or the ever constant 
guard over self lest her interests should inter- 
fere with those of others. And who dare say 
that such a life is aimless or useless? Nay. 
Rather is it not a noble one? needing courage 
and fortitude, strong faith and perseverance, 

This is a very simple tale, dear reader; if in- 
deed a tale it may be called, so true a heart 
history is it. To romance-loving and sickly 
sentimental maidens it must needs seem dry 
and uninteresting; but to their own. great 
Master this army of the unloved, but loving, 
stand approved and applauded as among the 
number of those who have overcome. All 
honor then to those women to whom God has 
given great, hungry, and loving natures, and 
yet from whom He has seen fit to withhold his 
good gifts of wedded love and maternal joys; 
and who, though thus disappointed in their 
brighest earthly hopes, accept their Maker as 
their husband, and allow no sordid selfishness, 
nor bitter repining to incrust their sympathies 
and sour their dispositions ; but, having learned 
‘*to suffer and grow strong,’’ render themselves 
so indispensable that, even while here on earth, 
they have their reward. 


—_—_s-e____ 


ANNIE’S VIOLETS. 
BY RICHARD RANDOM, 
I WALKED to-day in the ancient wood 
That the brook meanders through, 
And I thought that again sweet Annie stood 
On the bank where the violets grew. 


That again I gazed in her clear blue eye, 
And held her hand in mine; 

While the little streamlet, murmuring by, 
Made melody divine, 


I thought that she culled from the bank, at her feet, 
A bunch of the fairest there ; 

And once she kissed the violets sweet, 
As she bound them with her hair. 


But alas! I dream; the old oaks sigh 
O’er the violets fresh and fair ; 

And the streamltt sings as it passes by, 
But Annie is not there. 


And the only thing that remains, to tell 
That my dreamings once were truth, 
That once we stood in the leafy dell, 
In the golden spring of youth, 


Is a bunch of dry and withered flowers, 
And a lock of sunny hair; 

But these sing to me of happy hours, 
Like voices on the air. 


And forever that spot in the ancient wood 
A sacred place shall be; 

Beeause twas there sweet Annie stood, 
And plucked the flowers for me. 
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A WEEK IN KENNAWHAITR. 


BY MRS, HOPKINSON. 


THE day was bright and promising, and our 
destination ten miles or so distant. We were 
armed with a delicious luncheon of cold boiled 
eggs, bread and butter, and no end of nut-cakes. 
The wagon was strong, the white horse went 
pell-mell, and all went as merry as a marriage 
bell. On we drove, enjoying the break-neck 
roads, and laughing at the gridiron bridges, 
with a zest which only mountain solitudes and 
crisp mountain air can give, when suddenly 
the great masses of white thick vapor, at which 
we had been most ignorantly and most delight- 
edly gazing, began to shed over us drops of 
rain as large as bullets. 

Qur. provident hostess had supplied us with 
“an amberill,’’ in case of accident, but it was 
bout as useful as it might have been at the 
deluge. It was not a common Massachusetts 
rain, by any means, not a sprinkling, but a 
pouring down in buckets full, so that in five 
minutes we were as wet as they say rats are, 
and without their holes to run into. We were 
perfectly blinded, too, but knew no better way 
than to keep on. Down came the rain, again 
and again, only stopping, as it were, to breathe, 
and then pouving away for the twentieth time 
with twenty-fold energy and quantity. 

Suddenly the old white horse turned directly 
under a shed which stood by the side of the 
narrow road. The shed belonged to a house, 


and the rain had prevented our seeing it until 
the horse unceremoniously claimed its shelter. 
A very short and very fat man opened the 
back door of the house, and welcomed us hos- 
pitably. 
“ Why, if it ain’t Stirl Bent !’’ he cried, shak- 


ing his hand violently. ‘Get right along in!" 
he continued, ia the cheeriest and heartiest 
tones imaginable. ‘I ’ll see to yer horse! my 
woman ’ll see to ye! Git right along! right 
along! ri-ght a-a-long!’’ 

** Wall, you be wet!’’ said a tall, pale woman, 
holding the house-door wide open. We filed in 
upon her clean white kitchen floor, pouring, as 
we walked, streams of rain-water from our 
drenched garments. ‘Stan’ still a minit an’ let 
’em drip,” said she, going quickly into the shed, 
from which she very soon returned with her 
apron heaped full of dry pine chips. These she 


carried into an inner room, and threw into the, 


ample fireplace of at least six feet width, first 
taking out, as we could see, a stone jug which 
acted as a vase for a great bunch of scarlet- 
berried asparagus. In five minutes or less a 
glorions flame went up the chimney, and we 
were cordially invited to go in and dry our gar- 
ments and ourselves by the blaze. 

While we thankfully did this, arranging our 
clothes on the chairs before the fire, and mak- 
ing ourselves thoroughly comfortable, the good 
woman of the house lighted her own fire under 





the tea-kettle, and began to set out her table. 
Lest we should add unnecessarily to her trouw- 
ble, I was apxious at once to decline her hospi- 
tality, but the more quick-feeling or experienced 
Mrs. Winslow prevented me, and thankfully 
accepted the invitation to a cup of tea. 

A short-cake, whipped up with cream, salt, 
and flour, and baked in flat, square cakes in 
the “* Dutch oven’ in the corner of the chim 
ney, had a delicious flavor; so had the green 
tea, without which the poorest farmer’s wife in 
Coos never allows herself to be. 

As,the rain continued to pour, we had time 
to take a survey of everything in the parlor as 
well as the kitchen, and I was curious to ex- 
amine the second interior of cottage life I had 
ever had the good fortune to see. We observed 
that the chimney piece was decorated with 
every variety of wild flower of the season, and 
on the table, under the little looking-glass, was 
@ gorgeous bouguet of nasturtiums, marigolds, 
and field-pinks. Bachelor’s-buttons and roses 
were in tumblers on the window-sills, and 
bunches of southern wood hung over a picture 
which itself hung over the ainple fireplace. 

I wondered if there had been a wedding, see- 
ing this floral demonstration ; and we looked 
with interest at the picture. It was the only 
one in the room, but was in itself a wonder. 
As the gilt letters at the bottom informed us, it 
was “ Minerva leading Youth te the Temple of 
Science.”’ 

If anybody had a doubt as to the pre-Ra- 
phaelistic truth of the scene, they might look 
at the temple, which was suggested by black 
and white embroidery (indeed, the whole was 
embroidery, and in the highest style of acade- 
mic accomplishment), arranged like the squares 
of a chess-board set on end. Perspective there 
was none, and no need of it. The temple 
fronted you in the shape of this eloquent speci- 
men, and why make a building when a brick 
expresses the idea? The three figures of Mi- 
nerva, Youth, and Education were also unex- 
ceptionable worsted and silk, and told their 
own story, only with a little more amplitude. 

There was nothing in the least remarkable, 
even to my unaccustomed eyes, about this 
house where we were so hospitably welcomed, 
except the singular taste of the proprietors in 
color. For whereas, I had been ashamed of 
myself for living in a State where Downing re- 
proached people with staring white houses and 
unmeaning green blinds, and whereas I had 
lived to see everybody almost paint their 
houses butternut-color, or neutral tint, with 
interiors so subdued as not to suggest the idea 
of color, I felt more as if I were in a South 
American forest than in a Coos cottage. To 
say nothing of the gaudy array of flowers, the 
walls had been painted of the vividest green 
imaginable, more like the green of Niagara 
falls, or of malachite, than any color suggested 
by the trees or grass. Then the chairs, with 
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their bright green seats and scarlet legs, made 
you feel as if a dozen paroquets were ranged in 
a row, while the house externally, with its fire- 
red surface and its black front door, reminded 
one irresistibly of a poker in a blazing kitchen- 
range. 

**Do you suppose this is the result of indi- 
vidual taste ?’’ whispered I, to Mrs. Winslow ; 
“is it one of your oddities gone to seed ?”’ 

“‘T’ve.seen as queer combinations in Massa- 
chusetts,” said she; ‘‘ Marshfield and Province- 
town rejoice in yellow houses with blue trim- 
mings. It is the state of the arts, I think, not 
any special locality.” 

When we had gathered round the table (tor 
a Coos housekeeper would be ashamed to let 
even a chance guest depart without suste- 
nance), our fat and funny-looking host took 
the conversation on himself; indeed, the pale 
wife hardly spoke at all. He held a little child 
en each knee, and fed them perpetually on 
short-cake and green tea. 

** You see us to-day rather in a rumpus,”’ he 
said, apologetically, glancing at the bouquets 
and wreaths with which I saw the kitchen was 
trimmed. ‘‘ We’re kind of mixed-up like to- 
day.” 

We murmured something deprecatory, and 
with reason, for everything looked exquisitely 
nice, even to the cleanly aproned and clean- 
faced children ; but the native New Englander 
will apologize, as a matter of politeness; and 
he continued, cheerfully— 

‘*We had a funeral here, yesterday.’’ 

Then it wasn’t a Fourth of July celebration. 
We gave a little hem! and drew dewn our 
mouths, 

‘Yes, we had. Only yesterday. My little 
gal was buried. Died of the croup. She was 
a dreadful pretty child. Doctor said she could 
not live, soon’s he got here. I went five mile 
arter him—clear to Colebrook. He’s a home- 
path, but he couldn’t do nothin’. We’d avery 
large funeral. More’n fifty here. Fifty-three. 
*T was a dreadful long funeral. Them flowers 
was brought by some of the neighbors; they 
come for miles round. It made it seem quite 
pleasant. Poor little gal!’’ 

The pale wife leaned her head upon her hand 
without a word, but also without tears ; nay, 
even with a gratified look at the husband, of 
whose sympathy she was sure, and of whose 
eloquence she was proud. 

Here was another happy pair, who had found 
each the other’s half. The two commonest and 
seemingly antagonistic phases of New England 
character and manner met here in married 
harmony. One, reticent, undemonstrative, ob- 
servant. The other, communicative and sympa- 
thetic. Each nature in this case had evidently 
found its complement in the other, for while 
Mrs. Winslow.and I both trembled to see the 
new, wounds touched so roughly, or touched at 





all, the mother glanced at us with a placid and 
proud expression, as if glad that he could do 
what she was incapable of doing. 

The sun shone out again, and all nature 
looked like a naughty child who has been 
newly scrubbed and dressed. For that matter, 
nature seems perpetually undergoing a toilet in 
these moist districts. I suppose the heights 
attract the mists, till, getting enough together 
to make an appearance, down they come. For 
tunately they didn’t come down in earnest again 
this day. 

While we stood at the house door waiting for 
the boys to bring round the horse, we admired 
the two great oak trees that stood before the 
house. 

“T always think of the old fable of Philemon 
and Baucis, when I look at two trees standing 
80,” said I, partly to Mrs. Winslow, and partly 
to my host and hostess; and thereupon related 
the touching story of domestic love of which is 
is the expression. I don’t know how many 
ideas they took in concerning the fable, but the 
jolly man said— 

‘*Yes, them ’s handsome trees. My little gal 
—that I buried yesterday—she was allers a 
sayin’ ‘ Now, par, why can’t you jest put me up 
a swing right there between them tu trees?’ ” 

* And you did put one up, of course ?”’ said L 

“Wall, no; I never done it. I used to think 
sometimes that I would ; but I never happened 
to hev a rope. It’s onhandy gittin’ ropes, 
ruther.”’ 

Not a sigh—not a sorrow, apparently, that 
he had neglected to do so trifling a thing to in 
crease the happiness of the lost one. 

“Tt takes all sorts of people to make a worid, 
they say,”’ said I, when we had bidden them 
all good-by, and were once more on our way ; 
“but I never should think of putting in that 
man as an ingredient. By the way, how much 
did you pay him ?’’ 

“Nothing. They would have been affronted 
at the offer. They are evidently every way 
comfortable, though I dare say they have their 
‘three wishes’ ungratified. I ’ll ask Mrs. Bent 
when we get home, and send her what will be 
best and most acceptable.’’ I may as well men 
tion, that the consultation ended in Mrs. Wins- 
low’s sending to Boston for a children’s maga- 
zine of some sort, and I trust the parents had 
the grace to read and understand the storiea 

‘The unutterable stupidity of these New 
Hampshire farmers does amaze me,’’ said I; 
“taking nature, society, everything at firs? 
hand so, as they do, I can’t see why they are 
not full of original ideas. Instead of that, they 
have next to no ideas at all, that I can see; and 
for sensibility—even the commonest feelimg— 
how little they have.’’ 

**T can’t defend our last specimen,’’ said Mrs. 
Winslow, laughing at my wholesale condemna- 
tion ; “but you know I warned you, to expect 
originals. As to ideas, perhaps they are rather 
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latent. I suppose the inert minds of these soli- 
tary dwellers are like those Molian harp-strings 
that. Mabel has stretched across her window- 
sill. When the wirds breathe over them, they 
give out a note,.and then.are still again. But 
it takes many strings and many winds to bring 
ont the ‘ringing intelligences’ we are accus- 
tomed to in our civilized existence. The appa- 
rent stupidity comes only from their solitude ; 
just go to Colebrook, and you will find people 
bright enough. If thecountry should ever need 
heads or arms, these wiil not be found waitfting. 
But _you need not come to Coos to find stupid- 
ity,” continued Mrs. Winslow, warmly. ‘‘How 
many persons do:we know in Boston who have 
but one,idea—that of making money !”’ 

**T suppose,” said I, ‘that we can’t tell what 
we should have been, if we hadn’t been born in 
the midst of books ; eaten and breathed them 
in, as it were,”’ 

“T think it is very often a matter of natural 
inaptitude for anything literary. I know men 
who were born in the shadow of Harvard Col- 
lege, who have always breathed an atmosphere 
decidedly literary, and who are, notwithstand- 
ing, as really ignorant and uninformed in re- 
gard to everything disconnected with money 
making, as any of these Coos farmers. There 


is a certain mind-powe7, nay, even a certain 
breadth of talent in a man who possesses within 
himself the ability to double his capital, and we 
respect that ability. Still, as far as regards 
knowledge or taste for art, literature, science, 


divinity, even plain English, when you get out 
of the stock-niarket, they know positively no- 
thing. Mind, Iam talking about ‘good society’ 
men now; men of fine foreheads, good man- 
ners, great reticence, and consequently good 
reputation—I mean for culture. And yet these 
men say and think the same ideas over for ever 
and éver, and they are nothing but percentage 
and stocks.’’ 

“T have seen some people like this, whose 
talk was evermore of the price of things. But 
what is so bad as stupidity ?” 

** And yet our fat friend has his points. It 
was his roof that covered poor Polly Mann 
when the mother that bore her forsook her.’’ 

**You don’t mean!’’ I ejaculated, 

‘Yes, this is Liverus Joy, and no other. 
Didn’t I hear his wife call him Livy? and, 
wondering how he came so connected with the 
classics, didn’t I inquire of Stirling, who says 
he is a most kind-hearted and good .man ?”’ 

“T’ll try,’’ said I, humbly, ‘“and never be 
out of patience with any body again. Even 
snails have their uses.’ 

This as we drove on to Dixville Notch, which 
came at length to be hard by. The road grew 
narrower and narrower, not to say, worse and 
worse (Eliab had told us it was a “‘ consarned 
rough road’’). Evidently but few pilgrims to 
the picturesque had been over the path, which 
was full of rocks, as the people hereabouts 
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call even small stones. These deserved the 
title. 

Our horse, which had had his own way too 
many years to take much notice of city wrists, 
or even of Stirling’s, flew along over these rocks 
bump-it-a-thump till, as we approached the 
hill which contained the Notch, Mrs. Winslow 
proposed that we should fasten the beast to a 
tree and explore the ravine on foot, fearing 
that even our stoutly built vehicle might rattle 
to pieces. 

There was a better reason for not driving 
through the milf of narrow path, which was 
that if we should chance to meet any other 
travellers in like wagon, there would be no- 
thing for it but that one party should lie down 
and let the other ride over him. And I sup- 
pose we should all prefer to go full tilt at each 
other, like the knights of old in a tournament, 
rather than undergo such a possible humilia- 
tion. So we tied the horse to a tree, and a 
basket of oats to his nose, and left him to such 
pleasures as he could appreciate. 

On entering the ravine, our first sensation 
was, as a matter of course, disappointment. 
People will describe their last and complete, 
instead of their first and crude, impressions of 
remarkable scenery, and of course Dixville 
Notch shares the fate of Niagara and Mount 
Washington in that respect. 

The hill itself is, I believe, not a thousand 
feet high. It does not belong-to the White 
Mountain Range, but stands with one or two 
ethers by itself, eighty miles or more to the 
northeast. Still, after one enters the ravine, 
as the cleft is literally narrow, and the sides 
precipitous, and, as there is nothing to estimate 
the height by, relatively, the effect depends 
much on the imagination of the beholder. One 
might as easily fancy the height five thousand 
feet as five hundred. A brook runs through a 
part of the way, and the path itself is only 
wide enough to admit the passage of one 
vehicle. 

The rocks seem to have been affected by 
volcanic action, and are thrown up on one side 
of the Notch in huge peaks like miniature 
Alps, while on the other are great square rocks 
arranged in a castellated form, and so regular 
and architectural in their arrangement as to 
recall the ruined castles on the Rhine. One, 
in particular, is as good as a picture of Ehren- 
breitstein. The. afternoon sun shone on the 
right hand peaks and gilded them brilliantly, 
while the other side was in sombre shadow. 
Bare, precipitous, and intensely solitary, the 
ravine seemed to shudder at the sound of our 
gay voices as we shouted and sung our way 
through its depths. Three times, during our 
walk of a mile, the rain came rushing over us, 
and as many more times was followed by the 
redeeming sunshine and warmth from exercise. 
We took no heed of such slight sprinklings 
after our day’s experience, and reached the 
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flume in a state of intense, though moist en- 
joyment. 

While we rested and gazed delightedly at 
the beauty of the cascade, which, small, but 
perfect in shape, came leaping and dancing 
down, the young people had gone back some 
hundred paces, from which we heard the 
laughter and shouting of the boys. We had 
stopped to gather some of the swamp-pink, as 
it is called, which grew at the foot of the 
cascade, when a sudden, sharp shout came, 
different from any preceding ones, and unmis- 
takably one of alarm. It w&s Horace’s voice, 
and we started, of course, at once to see ‘“what 
was up,”’ as he would say. Certainly, it was 
a spot calculated for adventure, this Dixville 
Notch, if we had had a bit of material for one. 
Of course, visions of banditti wouldn’t stay by 
even for an instant. Such a common-place 
group as we were! Two middle-aged women 
and three children, how could an adventure 
of any size be got up for us? 

Hastening forward, however, we found the 
ease before us one of no small difficulty. It 
seemed that Mabel had left the boys to their 
employment of discovering jasper and sar- 
donyx among the rocks, and, attracted by a 
cardinal flower which grew in a cleft at one 
side of the flume, had attempted to reach it by 
setting forth on her own account. As she 
knew very little of climbing, further than going 
up the front stairs, she had gone childishly on, 
without thinking how she was to get back, 
until she posséssed herself of the brilliant scar- 
let tempter, which, like other tempters, left her 
to retrace her steps as she could. She looked 
on all sides for a safe footing for her next step 
in vain, till, finding the received maxim of 
Facilis descensus an entire humbug, she did 
the next best thing which presents itself to the 
feminine mind, and burst into tears. 

The boys heard, and left their stony employ- 
ment; but the case was beyond their remedy, 
and Horace’s alarm-shout summoned some 
more mature ideas for the occasion. 

The child was not more than twenty feet 
from the ground; but then she'stood on a sort 
of parapet not more than a foot wide, and two 
or three feet long, and from this spot she could 
not step without the greatest danger of fnissing 
her footing. There was, indeed, great danger 
if she did fall, where rocks everywhere were 
all that would receive her. A fall from the 
height of even twenty feet on the rocky ground, 
to say nothing of the rocks at the side, would 
hardly leave her limbs whole. 

As soon as we took in the situation we stood 
in helpless terror, for succor there seemed none. 
The rocks rose almost perpendicularly from 
the place where we stood. There was no way 
ef getting at the child, apparently, for, although 
she had crept carefully upon one or two large 
stones, in reaching her present perch, they had 
given way at her tread and rolled down the 


> 
wall, leaving her with only a smooth fagade 
around and below her. . 

** What can we do?” was all we could breathe 
to each other, in low tones. Something or 
other must be done, and yet there seemed no- 
thing feasible. If there had been a ladder any- 
where! but alas! we were ten miles from a 
ladder. The poor mother shook from head to 
foot, and so did I from sympathy. There was 
the danger that the child might be so terrified 
as to miss her footing, especially as she evi- 
dently realized our alarm, and was as “ pale as 
any lily,” turning her terrified eyes from, one 
to the other of our upturned faces, but all the 
while holding fast in her hand the cardinal 
flower which had brought her into her present 
critical position, 

Now. was the tinre for a hero to step in; and 
of course so he did. While we stood silently 
gazing, we heard a low, quiet voice say: ‘Turn 
yourself round, Mabel, face to the wall.” 

Then we all looked at Stirling, and saw our 
deliverer. How it would be managed we 
couldn’t guess, but we knew it would, somehow. 

Mabel obeyed, standing calm as a statue, 

** Now stand still there, a spell! an’ don’t ye 
be scart not a mite, an’ don’t worry till I fetch 
ye down!’’ 

**How?” whispered the pale lips of the 
mother. 

“The Lord knows!” Stirling muttered, in 
the same tone. His eyes were fixed on a point 
above and beyond that on which Mabel was 
standing. They looked like burning stars, so 
concentrated in them seemed every effort of his 
soul, while his brown, tossing hair looked also 
as if “‘every individual” one stood on end with 
inspiration. It seemed certain that his brain 
would devise some way, and unconsciously we 
all looked at him for direction. Horace, in 
tearful, incapable anxiety, and we women, who 
could not climb, trying to be at least quiet. 

**T see!’’ whispered Stirling, after a minute 
that seemed anhour. ‘ Ef you’ll give me your 
shawl!’’ ¢ 

Ina moment it was off Mrs. Winslow’s shoul- 
ders and in Stirling’s hands. He wound it 
about his own shoulders and sprang up the side 
of the ravine, making a considerable circuit 
from the spot where Mabel stood, and without 
stopping until he had attained a height at least 
twenty feet above her. There he paused, and 
deliberately tore the long shaw] into three 
strips, tying them strongly together. Then he 
stooped down and dropped the fragments of 
the shaw] till they reached the child’s shoulder, 
saying in a low voice, which we distinctly 
heard :— 

‘* Now, Mabel, put that are slip-a-noose right 
round your waist! Draw it tight!’’ 

She slipped it confidently over her shoulders, 
doubtless encouraged by the sight of tne fami- 
/ liar garment, and we could see her put the car- 
| dinal flower, for which she had dared so much, 
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and was preparing to dare more, into her 


. bosom. 


“* Now, then! you creep up along to the right 
a leetle! now to the left! that’s it! Don’t ye 
be one bit troubled; I’ll pull ye up if ye fall! 
There, now, scrabble along; hold on there! 
Waita minute! Look upto me, Mabel! Don’t 
ye see me? Well, jest put yer foot on that 
are big rock—that’s it! now agin! Here we be, 
all right!’’ 

With the last exclamation, uttered in a per- 
fectly subdued tone, as indeed the whole had 
been;-there was mingled an intensely triumph- 
ant cadence, and a glance at us all below. He 
wound the final fold of the shawl, by which he 
had partly guided and partly raised the timid 
climber to his own standing-place, and now 
stooped down, catching her by the shoulder 
and holding her firmly by his side. 

There they were, braced up on a parapet 
forty feet from the ground instead of twenty, 
yet we felt them doubly safe as well as distant. 
We stepped back to the farthest part of the 
narrow path, to look at the two perched mid- 
way on this fearful acclivity, and yet feeling 
somehow that the most was over, and that 
Mabel was in safe hands. Something in Stir- 
ling’s firm, manly figure and expression assured 
Mrs. Winslow, for the color came back to her 
lips, and she called up, cheerfully: ‘ Don’t 
come- down too soon, darlings! wait a little, 
and rest first.’’ 

Stirling nodded and smiled, and so did Ma- 
bel, looking iike a canary-bird, with her yellow 
hair floating over her shoulders. The idea of 
their “‘ resting first,’ as if they were intending 
to take flight. How on the earth, or rather 
the rocks, were they to clamber down? 

The way Stirling chose was obviously the 
enly one he could have taken with safety. He 
spoke to Mabel, stooping at the same time, and 
she sprang on his shoulders, leap-frog fashion, 
as lightly as a bird, while he bent no more than 
the bough. Then the shawl went round and 
round them like a beautiful anaconda, infolding 
them in its green glitter, and tying head and 
tail in a double knot. 

Thus equipped for travel, the two, so oddly 
made one, began their perilous descent. It 
took much creeping and crawling, much scrap- 
ing, slipping, and scrambling ; but at last they 
were down, unwounded, and in the arms of 
their beholders. 

Mabel uttered a loud shriek at seeing her 
mother faint away ; which she did, and very 
naturally, too, as soon as the need of self-con- 
trol was loosened ; and while the rest of us 
sprinkled water over her we cried and laughed 
alternately, feeling, for the first time, how much 
we had been feeling. 

“‘ By George, Stirl! what a climber youare!”’ 
said Horace, shaking him over and over by the 
hand, and then slapping him admiringly on the 
shoulder. 








“Hoh! I’m used to it, ye know. Father 
allers let me go with the boys to climb any- 
wheres ; top of stagin’s, or house frames—any- 
thing. We boys don’t mind any kind of 
heights,” answered Stirling, carelessly. 

Mrs. Winslow looked at him with affection- 
ate admiration. ‘‘I am sure,’ said she, “we 
have need to thank your father for your educa- 
tion. Come here, Mabel! kiss Stirling, and 
thank the hero who has saved your life this 
day—under God,’’ she added, solemnly. 

Stirling took the child in his arms and kissed 
her heartily, blushing a good deal at being 
called a hero. ‘‘It’s nuthia’ at all, ma’am. 
Nuthin’ to speak of, or to think of. I guess 
your shawl’s pretty well ripped to pieces, 
though, ain’t it?” 

Oh, that’s of no consequence! What matter 
about a shawl compared—don’t think of it!’’ 
said the mother, hastily. 

**T thought you would come to my rescue, 
Stirling,’’ said Mabel, holding tightly on to his 
hand, after he had put her down; “ you know 
you began that way, in the cars, saving my 
game.” 

When we at last reached home, how wonder- 
fully homelike it seemed ! how long we all felt 
that we had been gone from it! how much had 
happened to us in the hours since we left that 
red house, only that morning! And here was 
Mrs. Bent looking exactly as young and as 
mild as when we left her; Mr. Bent reading 
the New Hampshire Patriot, as usual, and not a 
new thing had happened, inside or out of the 
red house. 

The next morning, being heartily Weary with 


‘our previous day’s work and -excitement, we 


were glad to sit in the porch and on the door- 
steps, lazily watching the work of the house- 
hold. Stirling was busy in the garden, and 
Horace with him, while Mabel sat near her 
elders, very quiet, with a book and a kitten. 
The mother’s eyes often rested on the peaceful 
child, and I read in her face how present to her 
mind was yesterday’s peril. Presently a wo- 
man came round the back of the house and into 
the shed door, whose stately figure I at once 
recognized as that of Polly Mann. She had 
come with her fragrant load of field straw- 
berries for Mrs. Bent, and we listened with in- 
terest to her voice, as she talked to the good 
woman about the prospect of fruit on the hills. 
Bushels of raspberries and blackberries in the 


| waste places, and promise of the Canada plum 


in brilliant profusion. We longed to go out in 
the kitchen and talk with her, but we knew just 
too much about her to do so, without embar- 
rassing consciousness. So we listened to her 
voice, which was plaintive and sweet, and to 
her speech, which savored of ‘‘the sea-port 
towns,’’ as Mrs. ‘Bent called the places we came 
from. 

And then if we did see her, what could we 
say to her, or do for her? Hers was a case that 
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wouldn’t bear handling nor transplanting. The 
shook had been too great for her recovery from 
it. Only nature and solitude would refresh and 
soothe her. 

After she had gone, I wandered into the 
kitchen and talked with Mrs. Bent about her. 
** What a sad, broken life !’’ I said. 

Wall, yes. It’s asorrowful thing. ButI 
don’t expect she feels it much of the time. She 
has forgot considerable. By times, she’s quiet 
an’ stiddy as a kitten, an’ then, all of a suddin’, 
she’ll mebbe rage an’ storm away like anything ; 
knock down chairs and smash up dishes—n»- 
thing ‘ll cool her off then; but the fresh air an’ 
a good long tramp on the hills is apt to help 
her. And the Latin she doos talk at such 
times would scare a minister.’”” Thereupon 
Mrs. Bent left me, and went to feed the turkeys. 

I sat etill at the kitchen window, lulled by 
the quietness of mid-day, and wondering whe 
ther it was true, as I had read somewhere, that 
all the world was stiller at noontime, when I 
heard Mrs. Winslow say :— 

“Tt was a blessing that you should have been 
q%t home this summer, Stirling. What would 
have happened yesterday but for you? I can’t 
bear to think of it!” added she, hastily, and 
her voice shuddered, ; 

“‘But—what ef I hedn’t happened to come 
when I did,’’ answered Stirling, in a low, medi- 
tative tone; “I mean from the academy—the 
term lasted a week longer, but I thought I 
wouldn’t wait. But now s’posin’ I hed? or say 
you ’d gone somewheres else? Ef things hedn’t 
all happened, jest as they did, why then—every- 
thing would all been different. I might never 
a known any on-you,.”’ 

**Tn that case, Stirling, you would have been 
in the ‘somewheres else,’ too! at least, I hope 
Whatever is to be, Will be, you may be 
sure, though you may not see how it can be 
brought about. You need not think that life is 
all a game of chess; and that your move is to 
settle the game !’’ 

** Wall, but it doos, though--my game!”’ said 
the boy, who had evidently been puzzling his 
brain over “fate, free-will, foreknowledge ab- 
solute.” 

“Not at all, Stirling,” answered Mrs. Wins- 
low ; “‘suppose you do move, and move your 
very best. The one you play with moves his 
best also. And then, the pieces themselves are 
circumstances, with an independent power of 
their own, which neither your efforts, nor those 
of your opponent can affect. Then, you may 
expect and intend to do your best; and some- 
body else may suggest a move to you which will 
affect your game unfavorably’’— 

**Oh, but I would play my own game !”’ 

“You would mean to. In life we never can, 
however, act independently, because of the 
atmospheric pressure of opinion and circum- 
stances. We don’t feel this pressure always, 
bat it is not the less real, nor effective. I think 
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these circumstances, over which we neither 
have nor can have any control (and this partly 
because we can have no knowledge of them), 
are the mysterious means by which Providence 
‘shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will.’” 

**Then—are you a fatalist?”’ asked the boy. 

“ Not at all, in the sense you mean. [I shall 
make my moves, and as well as I can make 
them ; then, allowing for circumstances and for 
my own want of skill, I shall be very doubtful 
if I win the game. Sometimes one plays with 
very stupid people. In that case there is hope,”’ 
added Mrs. Winslow, laughing. 

Stirling made no reply for a minute, during 
which I could see from the window where I sat 
that he diligently whittled on some wooden 
needles he had undertaken to make for Mabel. 
At length he said, in a brisk tone: ‘I wonder, 
now, if Buckle’s idee kin be a trew one—that 
all conduct and chericter is the result of a cer- 
ting combination of circumstances; in other 
words, a certing calc’lation of chances? Ef it 
was, now, we might git to know exactly how 
to live along and gain our ends, jest by working 
the rule of three.’’ 

They both laughed, and Mrs. Winslow said : 
‘* But I suppose there would be the same differ- 
ence in scholarship that there is now. People 
would be lazy about their arithmetic, just as 
they are now about circumstances. Half the 
world drifts along really at the will of the other 
half now, just for want of sense or will to take 
circumstances into their own power; I mean, 
all they can takein. Of course they can’t, all.’’ 

‘For all that, it seems somehow terribly 


} hard to be hild in by circumstances,” said Stir- 


ling, moodily ; “it seems right that everybody 
should choose his own way, ef he’s got mind 
enough to walk in it. Ef he hain’t, why let 
him be led! but not otherwise. I don’t like 
circumstances.’’ 

‘“‘They are as often spurs as barriers,” said 
Mrs. Winslow, still with her kind and sympa- 
thetic smile, even at his lowering face. He 
looked up at her. 

“They shell be !’’ said he, curtly. 

Here the dialogue ended, for Mrs. Bent 
“tooted”’ the horn for our twelve o’clock din- 
ner, and metaphysics were laid aside for more 
practical occupation. 

As I afterwards remarked to Mrs. Winslow, 
Stirling was evidently “ dreadful fond of read- 
ing,”’ and, like the owl of the story, ‘‘ kept up 
a devil of a thinking.’’ “A boy of his age to 
be reading Buckle !”’ 

“Yes,”’ replied Mrs. Winslow, ‘‘it is easy to 
see that he has a quick and searching intellect. 
I wish you could have seen his resolved look 
when he said ‘ they shell be!’ There was force 
enough in it to‘move mountains. I am very 
much interested in him.”’ , 

“He will not be a farmer, I prophesy; at 
least, not one of his father’s stamp.”’ 
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“No, he would hardly be content with such 
a life,’’ said Mrs. Winslow; ‘circumstances 
will have to give way before his energy. I 
wonder what I can do for him?’’ The last words 
were said musingly, and she relapsed into a 
thoughtfulness which I did not disturb. I 
think, though I am not quite sure as to both 
of us, that the stillness (for even the birds 
ceased to sing) had a dozing effect, and that 
we both helped nature to refresh us by sub- 
mitting unconsciously to her gentle minis- 
trations, 

The sound of the boys’ voices, as the ‘inde- 
fatigable creatures returned from a tramp in 
the woods, roused us both from our dreams. 
“Where is Mabel?’’ I asked, wondering that 
she was not with them, as she had not been 
with us through the afternoon. 

‘““ Why, she went with the boys, at least she 
took her sun-bonnet and went to the barn to 
find them. Wasn’t she with you, Horace?” 

‘*No, mamma. She’d have been all tired 
out with this tramp we’ve been. Why, we’ve 
gone miles! I told her she couldn’t go, and 
Stirl did, too.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Stirling, ‘‘an’ she didn’t seem 
to mind it nuther; said, ‘Wall, then she’d 
hunt hens’ nests.’ She must be round by the 
barn,’’ and he ran off to see. 

‘Oh! Lam so spent!’’ said Horace wearily, 
as he sunk on the door-step and wiped his fore- 
head with his handkerchief. 

Mrs. Winslow looked anxious. ‘I haven’t 
seen her since; Horace, run up stairs, she may 
have fallen asleep,’’ and she went herself to 
the kitchen to ask Mrs. Bent if she had seen 
the child about lately. 

The search of house and barn was fruitless, 
Mrs. Bent had not seen Mabel anywhere dur- 
ing the afternoon. Supposed she had gone 
with the boys. Another thorough search was 
equally vain, and we met in the kitchen with 
wondering, frightened faces. There was no 
river or pond near, and no apparent danger for 
any hody of any age. If anything had hap- 
pened to her we should have heard her cries 
for help. Where could she be? 

“T remember now,” said Mrs, Bent, sud- 
denly, “I did see her once after dinner, She 
was sittin’ by the back fence down by the road, 
playin’ with the kitten.’ 

We all rushed to the doors and windows, 
but the great treeless yard had nothing in it 
like the child. ‘‘ Mother, what time did you 
see her?” asked Stirling; ‘“‘was it after we 
went?”’ 

“Oh, law yes! quite a spell! I remember I 
see Polly Mann goin’ by at the time, a-talkin’ 
to herself as fast as she could chatter. I won- 
dered then ef she hedn’t hed somethin’ nuther 
to rile where she’d ben. But I was puttin’ in 
my brown bread, an’ its ben three hours or 
more in the oven.” 

Mrs. Winslow grew very pale. ‘‘She must 





have wandered off and lost her way, some- 
where. I felt so safe up here about her. Hor- 
ace—oh ! come and look for her !’’ 

I thought of something, but dared not sug- 
gest it, and hoped Mrs. Winslow was not dis- 
tressed with the dread that fell on my own 
spirit. 

Farmer Bent. came up from his work and 
entered into the search with great zeal; and 
we all searched for the lost, and, as we hoped, 
the sleeping child, 

Stirling had darted off by himself some time 
before, only saying to his mother, with a nod: 
*°Taint likely, but it may be a chance. I'll 
go there fust, anyhow.’”’ 

We went up and down the road, calling and 
looking in every possible place where the child 
could be hidden. “Horace and the farmer ex- 
plored the pastures for a great distance. Still 
no tidings. Mrs.. Winslow’s alarm gréw in- 
tense. 

“Which way did Stirling go?” she asked 
his mother, 

“Wall,” said Mrs. Bent, unwillingly, ‘he 
thought she might a-gone long o’ Polly Mann. 
She hed a basket 0’ berries that might a-tempted 
her. J hope ’twant so, for she seemed in a 
regular tantrum when [ see her go by. I never 
knew Poily to hurt a livin’ thin’, but she might 
scare the child with her wild ways. She does 
take on awful, sometimes! He must be there 
’fore this time, though; he took the horse so’s 
to get there quicker.” 

“Oh!” cried the poor mother, frightened 
beyond self-control, ‘‘I must find ber! I must 
find her!’ and she rushed out of the house and 
down the road in the direction of Polly Mann's 
cottage. I followed her, and so did Horace, 
and found her sinking with fatigue, but press- 
ing on with a nameless terror in her heart 
that would not let her stop. 

‘*Mrs. Bent says she never knew Polly to 
hurt a living thing, you know, so the child is 
undoubtedly safe, even if she is there, and that 
is by no means certain.”’ 

‘Oh! you never know what an insane person 
may do,’’ the mother panted, as she still pressed 
on, and we could hardly keep up with her. I 
could not gainsay her words, so was silent, 

What was that dust rising in the distance? 
that sound of horses’ feet’ coming nearer and 
nearer? Oh! joy! it was Stirling! our hero 
twenty times over, covered with dust and per- 
spiration, and the child before him safe and 
smiling! In a moment, he was off the horse, 
Mabel in her mother’s arms, and all of us ecry- 
ing and laughing together, until utterly ex- 
hausted by emotion, 

Oh, my child! my child! where have you 
been?” said the mother, holding Mabel close 
to her heart, But at this question a pale, 
frightened look came over the young face, ‘and 
Stirling interposed :+- 

“Don’t ask her about it now, ma’am; she’s 
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sorry she run off, and she’s all right now, ain’t 
ye, Mabel?’’ the last with a cheerful tone, 
which made the child raise a smiling face from 
her mother’s bosom, where she had hidden it. 

Mrs. Winslow nodded, with a grateful look 
at Stirling, and said: ‘‘ Now, Mabel, walk with 
me, and we’ll see which will get home first !” 
They walked on, and Stirling led the horse, 
telling Horace and me softly how he found her. 

‘‘She was scart een-a-most ter death. She 
couldn’t give much account to me; and *tain’t 
best to haye her remember it, I should say. 
Such things haunt a person.’’ 

‘‘But where and how did you find her, and 
what was Polly doing? Did she give no ac- 
count of her ?”’ said I. 

‘‘T found Mabel iu one corner of the room 
as white as a sheet, with her eyes started out 
of her head, an’ lookin’ a’most as crazy as 
Pollye”’ 

** And Polly ?’’ 

‘* Well, she was tearin’ round and jabberin’ 
Latin at a great rate. I expect that scart the 
child as much as anything. She didn’t mind 
when I took Mabel away—didn’t seem to no- 
tice. Soon as the child see me, how she did 
fly! She was on the horse in less than half a 
minute !’’ and Stirling smiled pleasantly at the 
recollection of his successful raid. 

“*T declare, you deserve to be dubbed a Red 
Cross Knight, Stirl!’’ said Horace, who in his 
way was a refider. 

‘More like Don Quixote and Rosinante we 
look, I guess,” answered Stirling, laughing ; 
‘‘but I hope Duleinea will go to bed, an’ not 
be talked over.”’ 


We stayed at Farmer Bent’s some time 
longer, but had no further adventures. I am 
sure no more were needed to insure our love 
and admiration for Stirling. We all looked on 
him asa hero. Even I, with my dainty shud- 
ders at his patois. And, as the time went by, 
we saw in many ways how, while faithfully 
helping and working at home, he yet grasped 
every opportunity of gaining knowledge, and 
chafed under the circumstances which “ hild 
him back.’ Mrs. Winslow, filled with grati- 
tude as well as esteem, talked with him, read 
with him, and grew daily, she told me, to like 
and respect him more. 

The day of my departure came, and I was 
sorry for it. This week that I had been 
‘*buried in the country” had to me been full 
of new and delightful interest. We promised 
to correspond and to keep up the knowledge of 
each other so pleasantly begun. Before this, 
Mrs. Winslow told me her plans for Stirling. 

“If his parents are willing, and I think they 
will be, I will take him to Europe with me 
and put him at school with Horace. There 
is ah excellent one at Vevay, and he can study 
whatever branches he most likes. Then will 
come travel—the best of education ; and I will 








do what I can when he chooses a profession. 
I do believe he will make almost anything.’’ 

‘* Will he not be too independent to accept so 
much ?’’ said I, doubtfully. ‘“‘ The family all 
seem to have a good deal of feeling of that sort. 
Something that would make it painful to re- 
ceive obligations.” 

“Tt is not that!’’ said she, warmly; ‘‘I owe 
Stirling a great debt, and I can make his pa- 
rents see that, if the brave fellow does not, 
himself. And then his influence on Horace is 
good; he is an invaluable friend for my boy.”’ 

‘And, by and by, come home and marry 
Mabel, like a novel,’’ I laughed. ‘I think I 
see him stand 

‘A spell on one foot fust, 
Then stand a spell on ’tother, 
And on which one he feels the wust, 
He couldn’t tell ye, nuther.’ ” 

‘Ah! life doesn’t often turn out like a 
novel,’’ said she; “but I should not be sorry, 
I think.” 


October 10th, 1866. 

I took up my old journal last night to read 
over and freshen my recollections of a summer 
in 1858. I had several plans marked out. in 
that journal which I never carried out. One 
was, to join my friend Mrs. Winslow in Eu- 
rope the year after we were together in Covs. 
Then I was to go the year after that. But in 
the autumn of ’60 things looked black in the 
country, and in the spring the war broke out 
in earnest. I had too much to do and think of 
to go away, or even to keep a journal. Most 
of us felt too much and too tumultuously to be 
able to write down either feelings or events. I 
know I used to say, that if the time ever ar- 
rived when I didn’t care if the newspaper was 
a week old, I should be thankful. That was 
when “bread and the newspaper’’ was all we 
seemed to need, and when our hearts were all 
fluttering in our breasts from morning till 
night. But they never sunk once, for the 
country. That, we knew, was safe in the hands 
of a Power mightier than we. It was every 
heart bleeding for its own loss, or for another’s 
—it was a fellowship of suffering that knit all 
women’s hearts together and kept their hands 
busy for the loved ones in camp or field. We 
knew we were living out a great history, but 
the struggle was in the dark, and too mighty 
to talk about, only to feel at the time we were 
in it. 

I kept up an occasional correspondence with 
Mrs. Winslow. But how could she, whose in- 
terests were all close about her, understand 
anything of our state of terrible uncertainty 
and anxiety? So, she wrote the oftenest of the 
two, and I heard from time to time of Mabel’s 
growth into a young lady, and of the two boys 
studying together and improving. But bright 
as Mrs. Winslow was in conversation, her let- 
ters had not the power to bring people and 
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things vividly before one, and I felt that the 
children had grown out of my kuowledge., I 
often wondered how that self-made Stirling, 
who had got “ whittled into shape with his own 
jack-knife,”” would appear among the “ French 
polished”’ articles in European parlors. She 
wrote once that the boys were both eager to go 
home and join if the ¢ountry’s struggle, and in 
& subsequent letter mentioned that Stirling had 
gone. But she entered into no particulars, 
being absorbed at the time by Horace’s severe 
illness, and I could not hear whether he finally 
went or not. 

But yesterday I received a note from Mrs. 
Winslow, saying they had all got home, and 
asking.me to come to them that evening. 

It was still light out of doors when I went, 
though so dark within, that at first I did not 
recognize Mrs. Winslow, who stepped quickly 
forward and kissed me on both cheeks, in her 
pretty French fashion. She had grown much 
larger and fullerin the years since we had met ; 
but she had. the same joyous smile and beaming 
eyes as of old, and she had brought her sheaves 
with her home, and in safety. How could she 
guess the storms in which we had been rocked 
all these last fovr terrible years? I réad her 
quiet life, varied only by peaceful occupations 
in her fresh cheeks and unanxious eyes, but 
how could I answer her questions, when almost 
every answer made mé choke with grief? 
Searcely a family among all our common 
friends or acquaintances, but wept its first- 
born. Sympathetic as she was, and tender- 
hearted, she could not understand how it had 
been with us, unless she had passed these days 
of palpitating life and death among us. 

I was feeling how neat and ‘yet how far she 
was from me, when the door opened, and a 
young gentleman, six feet high, and dressed in 
the Frenchiest fashion, tip-toed across the room 
to me, not, to be sure, kissing me, but shaking 
hands 80 éérdially, and professing to remember 
every particular of our Kennawhair life, and 
our Dixville adventure. Perhaps he did, but 
there was such a general aspect of elegance and 
height, such a flow and fulness of langnage, 
such @ foreign idiom visible in his sentences, 
and, above all, such a full auburn moustache 
on his lip, that it is no great wonder I doubted 
having Ver seen the young gentleman before. 
His rapid, tamultuous way of talking, too, as 
if his thouglits were too abundant for expres- 
sion, and his way of using @ French or German 
word indifferently, if the English were not at 
hand, ‘confirmed me in my scepticism. 

But then there entered a tall, graceful girl, 
still with the deep blue eyes and smiling face, 
the same Mabel who had ran away in Coos. 
And, following her, was the greatest change of 
all, when I was introduced to Major Bent! 
Where was my lanky, gawky Yankee boy of 
fifteen? I looked in vain for him, in the tall, 
full-grown man before me, bearded and whis- 





kered, ¥ith martial aspect, and sharply enun- 
ciated words. But the old earnestness and 
thoroughness came out as soon as he spoke. 
The evening sped on wings as we talked of all 
their experiences since we had met. Stirling 
had been in the war since 62, and his military 
life had been full of perilous adventures. I 
knew well how he had met them; and Mabel 
listened, like Desdemona, to the dangers he 
had passed,*with all her heart in her beautiful 
eyes. 


I saw them very often after this evening, and 
had reason to think that matters were working 
in romance fashion after all. One day, as we 
stood at the window watching the beautiful 
sunset sky, and Mabel and Stirling along the 
garden walk below us, I asked Mrs. Winslow 
if I had not been a true prophet. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a frank smile, 
“and nothing could suit me better.” 

‘* He isn’t exactly what he was when I made 
the prediction,’’ 

‘Yes, he is. And that’s the good of it. Oniy 
the shell is polished by rubbing against life, the 
pearl is the same—pure and of great price. Let 
me show you the letter he wrote me from Ber- 
lin, when he heard of the battle of Antietam, 
when I was in Paris with my sick boy ;”’ and 
she went to her little secretary for the letter, 
evidently carefully cherished. I read the part 
she showed me. 


‘‘You will not ask me to remain here filling 
my mind, while my whole natureis burning and 
throbbing to be at home. How can I stay here 
studying heroic deeds of dead men, in libraries, 
when the stories are coming to my living ears 
daily, of men pouring their lives out on the 
ground, and crying ‘My country is welcome to 
every drop of my blood!’ I am thrilled every 
time news comes from home, to the centre of 
my being, with the intensity of my desire to be 
in the midst of it all, and cannot help loathing 
the inaction of my present life. I am eighteen 
years old and over: qualified, by health and 
strength, to go into the ranks, and I ardently 
desire to go. So far as I can judge of my own 
motives, [ am not actuated by love of glory— 
not even by a love of military life, hut I feel 
the pressure of duty too strongly to resist. One 
of your sons should be fighting for his countgy— 
Horace cannot go, and I am sure you cannot 
refuse me. When peace comes, I will come 
back to you.”’ 


The tears were in my eyes as I read this let- 
ter, not sc much for the letter itself as for those 
it reminded me of. ‘The many I had read from 
sons to their mothers, all with the same heroic 
resolve and firm purpose. Visions of the ‘un- 
returning feet’ came over my heart, and bathed 
it with bitter tears. 

Mrs. Winslow read in my silence, I think, 
more than if I had spoken, of all that we must 
have passed through. She pressed my hand, 
and said only, in a low, troubled voice: “ Let 
me be thankful that he was spared !’’ 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CROCHET GARTER. 
Materials.—Gray thread of medium size; fine red 
wool; fine round, white elastic cord ; a pearl button. 
Tus garter is worked in close double cro- 
chet, over fine elastic cord ; the border and pat- | 
tern in red wool, the centre in gray thread. 
Begin in the middle by a chain of'98 stitches, 
with red wool; take the elastic cord, which 
Fig. 1. 





must always be stretched out a little, and work 

over it ; either of the two patterns we give, Figs. 

2 and 3, may be copied, Work on both sides 
Fig. 2. 





of the foundation chain; the pattern is com- 
pleted in the course of the two first rounds ; the 
button-hole is made at the beginning of the first 
round ; make a loop of 21 stitches, and, when 
you come to it, work over this loop instead of 
over the foundation chain. Increase the num- 
ber of stitches at either end of the garter, to 
round it off When the second round is com- 
pleted work two plain gray rounds, then a plain 
red one. “The last round (gray thread) is com- 
posed of alternately 1 double, 1 purl formed of 
3 chain, 1 slip stitch in the first, missing one 
Fig. 3. 


stitch under the 1 purl. Sew on a pearl button 
to correspond with the button-hole. The garter 
would be both more elegant and more elastic if 
worked entirely in silk. 

\ a <> 


ROSETTES FOR TRIMMING. 





Rosette for Lelt.—A round covered with black 


silk, ornamented with beads and buttons. The 
beads must be strung on thick thread and 


Fig. 1. 





securely fastened. The eyes of the buttons 
must be fixed in the pasteboard and fastened at 
the back before the silk covering is put on. 


Fig. 2. 





Rosette for Trimming Dresses, etc.This rosette 
is made of silk braid, with a raised edge. 
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JEWEL-CASE, WITH PINCUSHION. 

MAKE a round box of pasteboard, three 
inches high and five inches in diameter, line it 
with silk, and plait silk round the outside, fin- 
ishing it round the bottom with a ruche of the 





same material, or of ribbon. Cut a circular 
piece of pasteboard to fit the top, cover it with 
cotton, and line it to match the box. Cut the 
pointed cover in four pieces, line the points, 
and trim with ruches, as in the illustration. 





Se 


CTOWER OF PERFORATED CARD- 
BOARD FOR A MEASURE. 

Matertals,—A cotton-reel, perforated -card-board, 
colored silk cordon, and small steel beads ; colored 
sarsnet ribbon, a quarter of an inch broad and one 
yard long. 

COVER an empty cotton-reel very neatly with 
perforated eard-board, Fasten one end of the 
ribbon intended for the measure to the reel ; 
place in the hole of the reel a little memoran- 
dum-book pencil, which serves to wind the mea- 
sure upon, and also, by being carried through a 
square Opening in the roof, may be ornamented 
with a flag. The reel must be so inclosed that 
it may be easily moved, and yet always remain 
in the same place. Fasten a ribbon to the reel, 
leaving a short end free, to be afterwards 
hemmed round a@ piece of a match. “Write the 
numbers with good ink very clearly upon the 
ribbon very exactly from another measure. 
Besides the space for the thirty-six inches, 
there must bea little piece allowed for sewing 
it round the reel, and it must also be glued on. 
The ribbon must be an inch or two longer than 
the measure, in order to be ablo to use the whole 
length of the measure when required. The 
round top wall standing out a canvas-hole 


higher on both sides of the reel must be orna- | 
mented with red silk and steel beads. The | 





card-board must be made to fit round the reel 
exactly, and at the edges one hole must lie 





upon the other. They must be so neatly sewn 
together with white thread that the stitches do 
not show, and afterwards ornamented with silk 
and steel beads. Close the place where it is 
joined. A line of holes must be cvt out, and 
the end of the ribbon measure must be drawn 
through the little opening, and a hem made in- 
closing a little piece of wood (part of a match), 
or a little brass ring may be sewn on. Orna- 
ment the tower according to the design. The 
little ornamental part at the rounding of the 
roof incloses an opening of four or five holes, 
and at the under rounding there is a cross stitch 
(see design) at the part that is not to be cut out. 
Both the roundings are lightly stitched over 
with white thread. The roof is ornamented 
with little scallops cut out at both the outer 
edges, and also with silk stitches, and beads 
sewn on with white thread. A little ribbon 
flag concludes the whole. 


-— 
—>os 


COMB, WITH A GOLD CORD AND 
BEAD SHIELD. 

Materials.—Fine gold cord, small pearl beads, 
smaller rubies, gold beads No. 3, large white enamel 
beads, a little piece of yellc w and some black sarsnet. 

THE flat shield consists of a strip of card- 
board, one inch broad and_ five inches long, 
which is covered with yellow sarsnet, and 
serves as a ground to work the gold cord upon, 
upon which are five lines of beads placed at 
regular distances. In the middle of each of 
these is a line of pearl beads, having a line of 
rnbies on either side. When the bead stripes 
are finished, twist gold cord closely and care- 
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fully between the spaces, and fasten it at the 
beginning and end. The middle chain orna- 





ment measures five inches, each of the two 
falling over three inches and three-quarters. 
Work them accérding to the design, in the 
well-known reversed mosaic, with gold beads, 
small rubies, and white enamel beads. In 
order to make the shield sufliciently firm, put 
a second smaller strip of card-board, and cover 
that also with sarsnet, and fasten it inside the 
shield; then bend the whole into the proper 
shape. Place at the upper part of the comb a 
piece of card-board, three inches long and half 
an inch broad, rounded off and covered with 
black sarsnet, with five hairpins firmly sewn 
on, and placed at equal distances. Put the 
middle of the under to the middle of the upper 
part, and join the upper edges, about one inch 
long, with black silk. 


-———s-a——_— 


PICTURE FRAME OF PASTEBOARD 
AND COFFEE BERRIES. 


Cut out of strong pasteboard an oval frame 
about three-quarters of an inch broad, and 
cover it with brown pressed paper. Cover the 
glass edge with a strip of paper extending be- 
yond it, and fasten it by this means to the back 
of the pasteboard edge; then -take an oval 
pressed picture edge (such as wou'd do for 
photographs, for instance), and gum it under 
the glass. Place’a loop to hang it up by, and 
cover the upper part of the back with brown 
paper. The under half must be covered after 
the picture is put in. Put two rows of coffee 
berries round the edge. For the outer edge, 
fine roasted berries are required, as nearly the 
same size as possible, and previously covered 
with a thin coating of gum-water; then gum 





them to the frame with thiek gum. The ber- 
ries for the inner circle need not be roasted ; 





but they must be covered with the gum-water 
like the outer circle. 


qj _—_—_ 


WHITE ‘TULLE EMBROIDERY IN COLORED 
FILOSELLE. 


Trimming for Evening Dresses, 
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er- SMOKING CAP. they are sewed together, then it is lined with 
dl ; Materiala.—Sixty yards of black worsted braid, the black silk. A rosette of the braid is fast- 
twenty yards of scarlet, black silk for lining, sew- | ened on the top, from which falls a scarlet and 
ing silk, and scarlet and black tassel. black tassel. 
Pig. 1. 





er 





TAKE common pieces of wood, and make a BORDER—CROCHET OR NETTING AND 
frame of the size you require your pieces for DARNING. 
cap. Then draw the black braid tightly over 
this, fastening the ends to frame by means of 
small tacks ; take a large darning needle and 
thread with the scarlet braid, and commence 
the pattern the same as darning, as shown in 
Fig. 2. After the pattern is completed sew all 
the ends well with seWing silk, before remov- 
ing from the frame. Six pieces form the cap; 


So doo sr arous' 
b fo loll oKomajie jo 
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NEEDLE-CASE. 


Materials.--A piece of perforated card-board, a 
quarter of a yard of blue silk, some blue sewing- 


silk, and some plain card-board. 

















THE outer case is four inches long, and two 
inches and a half broad, and must be cut 
straight, according to design Fig. 1. Both the 
outer and inner case have a border worked in 
slanting stitches with blue silk. In the front 
of the case the word “ Needles” must be cut 
out with a very sharp knife. Line both parts 
with blue silk, which must be sewn in very 
closely. For thé case itselffour parts are re- 
quisite ; twe of these measuring three inches 
and a half long, and one inch and a quarter in 
breadth. The twosmaller halves are the same 
lengths, but are just three-quarters of an inch 


broad. After having worked the pattern upon 
them, line all the separate pieces, and sew to- 


gether the parts of equal sizes. The outer case 





part of the inside case, fold the plain card-board 
80 as to have wstrip one inch and a half high, 
and three inches and a quarter wide. Cut at 
the open side foar scallops, with a space be- 


tween them measuring about the eighth of an 
inch. This inverted part is for the needles, as 
plainly chown im the design Fig. 2, and must 
be rounded off to form scallops. This must be 
gummed ito the corresponding half of the 
case, and a ribbon loop must be placed on one 
of the cross sides. 


—_——_ sooo 


PENWIPER. 


Materials.—Leather canvas, red and black cloth, 
scarlet ribbon, No. 2 scarlet purse silk, gold beads. 


THIS ornamental penwiper is not difficult of 
construction. ‘The bottom or foundation con- 
sists of three circular pieces of black cloth 
pimked out round the edges, and upon these 


must be left open at one end. For the lower ' there are five open rosettes formed of leather 
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canvas on the outside, and of black and scarlet 
cloth in the inside. The canvas is ornamented 
with double cross stitches of scarlet silk ; it is 
then bound with ribbon on which small gold 
beads are fastened: both the canyas and cloth 
are slightly quilled when. forming the rosettes. 
The handle is made of canyas bound with rib- 
bon, and ornamented. with scarlet cross stitches 
and gold beads. 

————-— oa —-— -— 
TRAVELLING PURSE FOR: 
GENTLEMEN. 

TAKE a piece of wash-leather or flannel, 
twenty-nine inches long and six inches high, 
Fig. 1. 


> itu A 
for the pocket and flap, reserving an inch for 
the latter. Lay the remainder of the stuff to- 
gether in folds lengthwise, and stitch it in 





several places to form a ‘line of pockets, as 
represented. in Fig.1. Previous to the stitch- 


Fig. 2. 
th Ma 


ing, the upper edge of the pocket part must be 


turned down and hemmed, or gummed with a 
narrow hem. Arrange the stitching so as to 
leave a pocket seven inches long in the middle 
for valuable papers. On one side make five 
pockets measuring two inches; on the other, 
six measuring one inch and a half, and leave 
one inch free at tho ends. Cut the piece that 
turns over so as to form three separate flaps, 
rounded off at the corners (see Fig. 1). Bind 
them or trim them with white braid, and place 
buttons and button-holes, as shown in the de- 
sign. For greater security, holes may be bored 
in the leather or worked in the flannel, and a 
cord drawn through to fasten both sides to- 
gether. Sew the ends on firmly, with a buckle 
on one side, and a hemmed belt ribbon on the 
other to fasten the purse. 

To make the full length of the purse the 
parts marked A A are to be joined. 


—_-_as>oa—— 


DESIGN FOR A HANDKEROHIEF CORNER. 
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Receipts, We. 


SUMMER BEVERAGES. 

Lemon ADES.— Lemons furnish two important pro- 
ducts for the formation of beverages, an acid juice, 
and an aromatic stomachiec oil, contained in the rind. 
Lemon-juide is a slightly turbid, very sour liquid, 
having a pleasant flayor when diluted. It contains 
a considerable quantity of gummy mucilage, which 
causes it to become mouldy on exposure to the air. 
It is capable of furnishing a latge number of acidu- 
lated drinks, which are exceedingly useful in allay- 
ing thirst, and are most valuable for their anti-scor- 
butic properties, 

In making any kind of lemonade, the proportions 
given weed not be adhered to, but the quantities 
ordered may be inereased or lessened to suit the 
taste. 

For a quart of lemonade, take six lemons and a 
quarter of a pound of sugar; rub off part of the yel- 
low rind of the lemons on to the sugar, squeeze the 
juice on to the latter, and pour om the water boiling 
hot; mix the whole, and run through a flannel jelly- 
bag. 

Lemons are not always to be procured, especially 
on a journey, and we have, therefore, much pleasure 
in drawing attention to the following useful direc- 
tions for making portable lemonade >— 

Excellent Portable Lemonade,—Rasp with a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, the rind of a fine juicy lemon; 
reduce the sugar to powder, amd pour on it the 
strained juice of the fruit; press the mixture into 
a jar, and when wanted for use dissolve a table- 
spoonful of it in a glass of water; it will keep a 
considerable time, If too sweet for the taste of the 
drinker, a very small portion of citric acid may be 
added when it is taken. 

Mock Lemonade.—A cheap substitute for lemonade 
may be made as follows: Tartaric acid, a quarter 
of an ounce; sugar, six ounces; essence of lemon, 
dropped on the sugar, about four or five drops; boil- 
ing water, two pints. This, alldwed to stand till 
cold, makes a wholesome, cooling, summer beverage, 
economical in its cost, but the flavor is not equal to 
that prepared from lemon-juice. 


Another Mock Lemonade.—A mock lemonade of su- 
perior flavor may be made by using the acid prepared 
from lemone, citric acid, according to the following 
receipt: Citric acid, a quarter of an ounce; essence 
of lemon, ten to twenty drops; up, half a pint; 
boiling water, as much as may , : required. This 
preparation is expensive, and is not equal to lemon- 
ade from fresh lemons, which should always be pre- 
ferred when they can be obtained. 

Plain Orangeade.—Orangeade should be made in 
precisely a similar manner to lemonade, .sing 
oranges instead of lemons; but as there is less acid 
in this fruit, a much larger proportion of juice is 
required, and, however prepared, this beverage is 
rather insipid, and is inferior to the following :— 

Orange Lemonade.—Take three oranges, one large 
lemon, and two or three ounces of sugar; rub off 
some of the peel on to the sugat, squeeze on the 
juice, and peur on two pints of boiling water; mix 
the whole and strain, 

Imperial.— May be regarded as a sort of mock 
lemonade; it forms a cheap, wholesome, cooling 
summer beverage. Two receipts are added, the first 
being the better of the two: No. 1. Cream of tartar, 
half an ounce; one lemon cut in slices; white sucar, 
half a pound; spring water, three pints. Mix, and 
allow them to stand for an hour or two before use, 








as the cream of tartar dissolves but slowly. No. 2. 
Cream of tartar, a quarter of an ounce; lemon-peel 
and sugar to suit the taste; boiling water, two pints. 
Mix, and allow to stand until cold. 

Lemonade 2 la Soyer.—Put a quart of water in a 
stewpan to boil, into which put two moist dried figs, 
each split in two; let it boil a quarter of an hour, 
then have ready the peel of a lemon, taken off rather 
thickly, and the half of the lemon cut in thin slices ; 
throw them into the stewpan, and boil two minutes 
longer, then pour it into a jug, which cover closely 
with paper until cold, then pass it through a sieve, 
add a teaspoonfyl of honey, and it is ready for use. 

Orangeade 2 la Soyer.—Proceed as for lemonade, 
but using the whole of the orange, a little of the 
peel included, sweetening with sugar-candy, and 
adding a teaspoonful of arrowroot, mixed with 4 
little cold water, which pour into the boiling liquid 
at the same time you put in the orange, The arrow- 
root makes it very delicate. 

Superior Lemonade 2 la Soyer.—-Take the peel of six 
lemons, free from pith, cut it up in small pieces, and 
put it with twe cloves into a bottle containing half 
a pint of hot water, place the bottle in a stewpan 
with boiling water, and let it stand by the side of a 
fire for one or two hours, taking care it does not 
boil; then take half a pint of lemon-juice, half a 
pint of syrup, if none, use plain syrup, or sugar, in 
like proportion, adding a few drops of orange-flower 
water; add the infusion of the rind, which has been 
previously made, and allowed to become cold, stir 
well together, and add two. quarts of cold water. 

Barley Lemonade.—Put a quarter of a pound of 
sugar into a small stewpan, with half a pint of 
water, which boi! about ten minutes, or until form- 
ing a thickish syrup;.then add the rind of a fresh 
lemon and the pulp of two; let it boil two minutes 
longer, when add two quarts of barley-water, made 
without sugar and lemon; boil five minutes longer, 
pass it through a hair sieve into a jug, which cover 
with paper, making a hole in the centre to let the 
heat through ; when cold it is ready for use; if put 
cold into a bottle, and well corked down, it would 
keep good several days. 

Barley Orangeade.—Barley orangeade is made in 
the same manner, substituting the rind and juice of 
oranges; the juice of a lemon, in addition, is an im- 
provement, 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Veal Cutlets with Sweet Herds.—Chop all sorts of 
sweet herbs, mushrooms, onions, pepper and salt, 
with a spoonful of butter; dip the cutlets in this, 
and reduce the sauce to make it stick; do them over 
withegg and bread-crums, and set them ip the oven 
to bake; then add a glass of white wine to the 
sauce, skim it well, and when the cutlets are done 
Jay them on a dish, and send them to table with 
the sauce poured over, 

To Pickle Herrings.—Wash fifty herrings well, and 
cut off their heads, tails and fins. Put the fish into 
a stewpan, with three ounces of ground allspice, 
one tablespoonful of coarse salt, and a little Cay- 
enne. Lay the fish in layers and strew the spice 
equally Over it, with a few bay leaves and ancho- 
vies interspersed. Pour over the whole a pint of 
vinegar mixed with a little water. Tie a biadder 
over the stewpan and bake in a slowoven. Skim 
off the «il, and with a little of the liquor boil about 
helf a pint of claret or port wine. The fish should 
be. baked so slowly and so thoroughly that when 
cooked the bones should not be perceptible. 

A Savory Lamb Pie.—Cut the meat into pieces. 
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and season it with finely-beaten pepper, salt, mace, 
cloves, and nutmeg. Make a good puff-paste, and 
put the meat into it, adding some lambs’ sweet- 
breads, seasoned in the same manner. Put in some 
oysters and forcemeat balls, some yelk of egg, and 
tops of asparagus boiled green. Put butter all over 
the pie, and put on the covering paste, and let it 
bake for an hour and a half in a quick oven. Mixa 
pint of gravy, the oyster liquor, a gill of wine, and 
a little nutmeg, with the yelks of two or three eggs 
weil besten, and stir it in the same direction all the 
time, When it boils, take the cover off the pie, pour 
the mixture into it, cover it again, and serve it up. 

Stuffed Potatoes.—Take five large potatoes, was 
and peel them, and scoop them out, so as to have 
them hollow from end to end; fill the holes with 
sausage or forcemeat, dip the potatoes into dissolved 
butter, and arrange them ina baking-dish ; put them 
into a moderately hot oven for about thirty or forty 
minutes. Serve directly they are done. They may 
be accompanied by a sauce or not, according to 
choice. 

To Boil Corned Beef.—W ash it thoroughly, and put 
into a pot that will hold plenty of water. The 
water should be hot; the same care is necessary in 
skimming it as forfresh meat. It is not too much to 
allow half an hour for every pound of meat after it 
has begun to boil. The-goodness of corned beef de- 
pends much on its being boiled gently and long. If 
it is to be eaten cold, lay it when boiled, into a 
coarse earthen dish or pan, and over it a piece of 
board the size of the meat. Upon this put a clean 
stone, or a couple of flat-irons, or some other heavy 
weight. Salt meat is very much improved by being 
pressed. 

Baked Ham.—Most persons boil ham. It is much 
better baked, if baked right. Soak it for an hour in 
clean water and wipe it dry; next spread it all over 
with thin batter, and then put it into a deep dish 
with sticks under it, to‘keep it out of the gravy. 
When it is fully done take off the ‘skin and batter 
crusted upon the flesh side, and set it away to oool. 





PICKLES. 


Yellow Pickle.—Have firm white cabbages cut in 
quarters; put into strong brine for two or three 
days; then scald them in clear water until you can 
run a straw in them; take them out and dry them 
for twenty-four hours in the sun, or by the stove, as 
may be most convenient; then put them in strong 
cider vinegar, with powdered turmeric sufficient to 
color the cabbage, and let them remain in the vine- 
gar about ten days. White onions managed the 
same way; also lemons whole. Cucumbers—white 
are the best—must not be scalded or dried, but only 
changed from the brine to the vinegar colored with 
the turmeric. After remaining in the turmeric vine- 
gar ten or twelve days, take-the fruit and vegetables 
out of it, and put them in « sieve or on a plank, and 
let all the vinegar drain from them for two or three 
hours. Have the following spices, etc., prepared 
ready, and pack taem in a jar, a layer of fruit and 
vegetables and a layer of spices until the jar is three 
parts full; then fill up with vinegar—cider vinegar ; 
after a day or two pour the vinegar from them, scald 
it, and to every gallon of vinegar add five pounds of 
sugar while the vinegar is boiling. Be sure to keep 
the pickle covered with the vinegar. Foreach gallon 
of pickle, three ounces of turmeric, two ounces of 
white ginger, two ounces of white pepper, quarter of 
an ounce of mace beaten fine, four ounces of horse- 
radish shredded fine, four ounces of garlic, two ounces 
of white mustard-seed, half an ounce of celery-seed 
whole, The pickle should have a tight cover at all 





times, and, during the warm weather, placed in the 
sun as often as may be convenient. 

Gherkins.—Steep them in strong brine for a week, 
then pour it off; heat it to the boiling point, and 
again pour it onthe gherkins. In twenty-four hours 
drain the fruit on a sieve; put it in wide-mouthed 
bottles or jars; fill them up with strong pickling 
vinegar, boiling hot, bung them down at once and 
tie them over with bladder. When cold, dip the 
corksinto melted bottle-wax. Spice is usually added 
to the bottles, or else steeped in the vinegar. 

~<Cucumbers.—Make a brine by putting one pint of 

rock-salt into a pail of boiling water, and pour it 
over the cucumbers; cover tight to keep in the 
sted, and let them remain all night and part of a 
day; make a second brine as above, and let them re- 
main in it the same length of time; then scald and 
skim the brine, as it will answer for the third brine, 
and let them remain in it as above; then rinse and 
wipe them dry, and add boiling hot vinegar ; throw 
in s lump of alum as large as a nut to every pail of 
pickles, and you will have a fine, hard, and green 
pickle. Add spices, if you like, and keep the pickles 
under the vinegar. A briek on the top of the cover, 
which keeps the pickles under, has a tendency to 
collect the scum which may arise. 

Tomatoes.—Always use thuse which are thoroughly 
ripe. The small round ones are decidedly the best. 
Do not prick them, as most receipt books direct. Let 
them lie in strong brine three or four days, then put 
them down in layers in your jars, mixing with them 
small onions, and pieces of horseradish ; then pour 
on the vinegar (cold), which should be first spiced as 
for peppers ; let there be a spice-bag to throw into” 
every pot. Cover them carefully, and set them by 
in the cellar for a full month before using. 





VEGETABLES. 

Turnips 2 la Poulette.—Cut the turnips in dice in a 
saucepan. When boiled tender, turn them into a 
colander. Puta little butter and flower in a sauce- 
pan, and stir. Adda gill of milk, and stir, then the 
turnips, and salt and pepper to taste. 

Cabbage Jelly.—Boil cabbage in the usual way, and 
squeeze it in a colander till perfectly dry, then chop 
small; add a little butter, pepper, and salt; press 
the whole very closely into an earthenware mould, 
and bake one hour, either in a side oven or in front 
of the fire. When done, turn it out. 

To Stew Cabbage.—Parboil in milk and water, and 
drain it, then shred it, put it into a stewpan, with a 

,5mall piece of butter, a small teacupful of cream, and 
seasoning, and stew tender... Or, it may be stewed 
in white or brown gravy. 

To Dress Salads for Dinner.—Look over carefully, 
the tender half-blanched leaves of lettuce; cut them 
slightly : make a dressing of the yelk of hard-boiled 
eggs, mixed mustard, black pepper, butter and vine- 
gar. Boil two or three eggs more than are needed 
for the sauce; slice the whites and yelks together, 
lay them on the dish, and pour over the whole the 
sauce. 

How to Clear Vegetables of Insects.—Make a strong 
brine of one and a half pound of salt to one gallon of 
water ; into this place the vegetables with the stalk 
ends uppermost, for two or three hours. This will 
destroy all the insects which cluster in the leaves, 
and they will fall out and sink to the bottom of the 
water. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Seed Cake.—One pound of butter, six eggs, three- 
quarters of a pound of sifted sugar, pounded mace 


. 
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and grated nutmeg to taste, one pound of flour, three- 
quarters of an ounce of caraway seeds, one wine- 
giassful of wine. Beat the butter toa cream; dredge 
in the flour; add the sugar, mace, nutmeg, and cara- 
way seeds, and mix these ingredients well together, 
Whisk the. eggs, stir to them the wine, and beat the 
cake again for ten minutes. Put it into a tin lined 
with buttered paper, and bake it from one and a half 
te two hours. This cake would be equally nice made 
with currants, and omitting the caraway seeds. 

Oxford Tea-Cakes.—To each pound of flour allow a 
dessertspoonful of bread powder, one egg, and half a 
pint of cream or new milk, half a teaspoonful of suet, 
and two of loaf-sugar powdered. Rub the dry things 
well together, then briskly mix in first the cf§~am 
and then the egg; bake quickly on buttered tins, 
If yeast be preferred, the milk should be a little 
warmed, and strained through the yeast as for bread ; 
add the egg last; Let the dough stand to rise, then 
bake half an hour in a quick oven. 

Macaroon Custard Pudding.—Fill the bottom of a 
baking-dish with macaroons, and sodk them well in 
white wine; then pour over the top of them a rich 
eustard, adding whatever sweetmeats you please, 
The dish may be lined, or not, with puff-paste. This 
is a very delicious pudding. Oare must be taken in 
baking, as it burns soon. 

Birthday Pudding without Eggs.—One pound of suet 
shred fine, half a pint of molasses, one pound of cur- 
rants, one pound of flour; to be mixed with boiling 
milk; add candied lemon, raisins, nutmeg, and bit- 
ter almonds to taste; tie in a cloth, and boil five 
hours. 

Yellow Flummery.—Boil two ounces of isinglass in 
a pint and a half of water till it is dissolved, and 
then add a pint of white wine, the juice of two and 
the outside of three lemons, the yelks of seven eggs 
well beaten, and sugar to your taste. Mix the whole 
together, and set it on the fire till it boils, stirring it 
continually; strain it into a basin, and stir it till it 
is almost cold, then put it into the moulds. 

A Friar’s Omelette.—Boil a dozen apples as for 
sauce, stir in a quarter of a pound of butter, and the 
same of white sugar ; when cold, add four well-beaten 
eggs; put it into a baking-dish strewn thickly with 
crums of Dread, so as to stick to the bottom and sides ; 
strew crums of bread plentifully over the apple mix- 
ture when in the baking-dish; bake, turn out, and 
grate sugar over it. 

Carrot Fritters.—These very nice fritters are simply 
made, and we can recommend them as being an agree- 
able variety for a side dish at a small party. Beat 
two small boiled carrots to a pulp with a spoon, 
add three or four eggs, and half a handful of flour; 
moisten with cream, milk, or a little white wine, 
and sweeten to taste; beat all well together, and fry 
them in boiling lard. When of a good color, take 
them off and serve, having squeezed over them the 
juice of an orange, and strewed them over with finely- 
sifted sugar. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


Mr, L. A. Gopry, Sim: I send you a few receipts 
that I know to be good; they have been used with 
perfect success for years. I have never seen them in 
print. 

Chocolate Cake.—One pound of sugar, one of flour, 
and half a pound of butter; four eggs, beaten sepa- 
rately, until very light; half a pint of milk, one 
teaspoonful of soda, and two ofcream oftartar. Bake 
in two cakes. Beat three cups of powdered sugar 
with the whites of three eggs, add chocolate to 
taste ; spread a layer of this icing between the cakes, 





and én the top and sides. Cocoanut cake can be 
made in the sume manner, by substituting half a 
grated cocoanut for the chocolate in the icing. 

Almond Cake.—One cup of sugar, one of flour ; three 
eggs beaten light; one teaspoonful of cream of tar- 
tar, half a teaspoonful of soda, one pound of almonds. 
Mix the sugar, flour, and cream of tartar together, 
then add ‘the eggs. Blanch and chop the almonds 
and mix them in, and lastly stir in the soda dissolved 
in as little hot water as possible. Bake immediately. 

Plum Pudding.-One pint of raisins, one pint of 
milk, half a pint of suet chopped fine; four eggs, a 
little salt, and flour to make as thick as pound cake. 
Boil four hours. 

Corn-meal Pudding.—One pint of corn-meal, one 
cup of molasses, one cup of suet, one tablespoonful 
of ginger, a little salt, and one quart of boiling 
milk added lastly. Fruit improves it. Boil three 
hours. It can be baked if desired. 

Cake Pudding.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, 
one of milk ; five eggs, two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, one of soda, three and a half cups of flouz. 
Flavor to taste, 

Caramels.—T wo cups of brown sugar, one cup of 
molasses, a piece of butter the size of an egg; three 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Boil these together for 
twenty-five minutes. Then add, half a pound of 
grated chocolate dissolved in one cup of sweet milk. 
Let it boil until it will harden when dropped into 
water (stirring constantly); take it from the fire and 
add one teaspoonful of vanilla; pour it in buttered 
plates to cool; just before it is hard mark it into 
smal] squares. 

Chocolate Pudding. Put one quart of milk on to 
boil; take an ounce and a half of chocolate and grate 
it, mix it with a little cold milk.. Then take the 
boiled milk and stir into it the chocolate, and set it 
to cool; when nearly cool stir in the beaten yelks 
of six eggs. Flavor with vanilla sweetened to taste, 
and bake until of the consistency of custard. Beat 
the whites of the eggs to a froth with six spoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, pile it lightly on top of the pud- 
ding, replace in the oven, and brown. To be eaten 
cold. 

White Cake.—One cup of butter, two of sugar, three 
and a third of flour; whites of eight eggs, and flavor- 
ing to taste. 

Blancmange.—One quart of milk, and one ounce of 
isinglass ; break the isinglass into the milk; put it 
on the fire and boil until the isinglass is dissolved; 
just before taking it from the fire sweeten and flavor 
to taste, and stir in the well-beaten yelk of an egg. 
Have ready a mould which has been dipped in cold 
water, pour in the mixture and set it oa ice to cool. 

I should be much obliged if any of your subscribers 
would furnish me with a receipt for Cocoanut Pud- 
ding, also for Wine Sauce. Miss V. R. 

Mr. Gopgy: Will you oblige an old subscriber by 
publishing a receipt for making Chocolate éeclaires ? 

Can any ef our subscribers furnish this? 

Mr. Gopry: Will you favor the subscribers of the 
Lapy’s Book with a good receipt for Sponge Pud- 
ding, and much oblige a subscriber of the last twenty 
years, and who hopes to remain one for a long while 
yet. 

Is the lady correct in the name of the article she 
wishes the receipt for? 

A LaDy wishes to know if some kind friend to 
suffering humanity will furnish her with a receipt 
for destroying fleas? 

Mr. Gopry: Will some of your ntrmerous subscri- 
bers furnish receipts for Peach Rolls, Ladies’ Fingers, 
Almond Cream for the toilet, Floating Island, also one 
for putting up peaches in their own juice? E. 
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Hhitare Gable. 


MICHIGAN FEMALE COLLEGE.* 


“Qome in, little Michy, so healthful and fair 
Come, take in our Uncle’s best parlor a chair: 
Come in! we’ve a pretty large household, ’tis true, 
But the twenty-five Sisters will make room for 
you. 


So sang the late Mrs. Sigourney, in 1837, on the 
admission of a new State to our American family, 
and in the welcome thus pleasantly given she min- 
gled some good counsel with her predictions of pros- 
perity for the new-comer, when she added :— 


“ Those ladies who sit on the sofa so high, 
Are the stateliest dames in our family, 
Your Thirteen Old Sisters, don’t treat them with 
scorn. 
They were notable spinsters before you were born.” 


This was reason as well as rhyme; but the young 
State has now a record that will compare favorably 
with those of her older sisters in the beginning of a 
great educational enterprise within her border. The 
Michigan Female College (whose name we hope 
will soon be altered), is, so ‘far as we know, the 
only institution in this country, with the exception 
of Vassar College, that offers to American women 
an education professedly collegiate; embracing the 
game subjects that form the curriculum of Harvard 
or Princeton, and aiming to teach them in a manner 
equally thorough. Thirteen years ago this college 
was established by private contributions and efforts ; 
since then it has grown’ and prospered, until now 
there is strong hope that the State legislature may 
adopt and indorse the institution as itsown. We 
give below extracts from a letter of one.of the lady 
Principals—Miss A. ©. Rogers—recording the pro- 
grées of the college, the course of the Michigan legis- 
lature and that of Congress ‘in the matter of femi- 
nine education, 


FOUNDING THE COLLEGS, 


“Tn 1855 the subject was first brought before our 
legislature, and an unsuccessful effort was made to 
secure an appropriation from the ‘Swamp Lands’ 
for founding a college for the young women of Michi- 
gan, which should be to them what its noble uni- 
versity is to young men. 

“Since that time, in some form more or Jess 
urgent, the claims of the daughters of the State 
have been pressed upon each successive legislature. 
In 1863 our egtelasire unanimously pas a joint 
resolution usking Congress to appropriate lands to aid 
in founding colleges for young women in all the States. 

“At the next session of the legislature in 1866 this 
resolution was sole passed, and the governor was 
requested to send copies to the legislatures of all 
the loyal States asking their co-operation, .At the 
last session, in 1867, they again passed and sent this 
resolution to Congress. 250,000 acres have been given 
to found agricultural colleges in every State that 
would accept the gift; in this State a township was 

ven to found the university, and the fund derived 
rom it amounts toe over half a million of dollars, 
and I'think the land is not yet all sold; pots emee a 
the State has spoken three Nec Congress does not 

et listen, and no other State exeen Nermant has 
oined her in making the uest. Yet surely the 
women of the loyal States have, during the last 
seven years, _- themselves worthy of all a 
generous and liberal government can do for their 
advancement, Let the sick, the wounded, the deso- 
late, the dying, whom their busy hands and ungrudg- 
ing hearts have clothed, fed, and nursed, speak for 
them! And if the women of the North and West 
may be said to have established a new claim upon 


* Would not the name of this Institution be im- 
proved by dropping. the animal and inferior of 

‘emale (as Vassar College has done), and styling it 
Michigan College? The public would know it was 
for young women. 


VoL. LXxv1.—35 





the gratitude of the nation, the women of the South 
have equally proved that they must be elevated by 
education to a nobler ideal than aay have yet 
known, if we are ever to secure there a loyal gener- 
ation of citizens. Justice and generosity plead for 
the one, pity and self-protection for the other, and 
to these fourfold claims Congress will yet be con- 
—- } tee nd. bebe g wy ep has — nen 
upon the te than simply to be governed has cease 
to be a dream and become as idea ; some time in the 
future it will cease to be an idea and become a fact. 

“Since 1855 we have been laboring here at the 
_capital of the State to build up such an institution 
as the wants of the time seem to demand, with the 
hepe that the State would ultimately accept what 
we have done and become responsible for carrying 
out the plan, nor have we yet abandoned this hope. 
Last year the legislature po an act enabling 
the city to raise ($50,000) fifty thousand dollars b 
tax upon property to finish the buildings, and a bill 
passed the Senate appropriating ($100,000) one hun- 
dred thousand as the commencement of an endow- 
ment fund. It failed in the House, defeated by the 
eloquence of Theodore Tilton, who urged that the 
university should be opened to young women. So 
the representatives contented themselves by pass- 
ing @ resolution asking the regents, to open the 
university, though they joined the Senate in asking 
Congress to make appropriations of land to all the 
States for female callages. The regents considered 
this question some years ago, and decided against it ; 
they have, at the request of the House, reconsidered 
it, and decided again in the negative, ” 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INSTITUTION. 

It is hardly creditable to the country that this re- 
cord of earnest and laborious effort should be almost 
without a parallel. If our nation were backward 
and unenterprising, the apathy in regard to women’s 
training would be more natural. But we have given 
many proofs of readiness to comprehend and will- 
ingness to meet the claims of education, so far as 
men are concerned. Within four years the enor- 
mous sum of nine million dollars has been bestowed 
by private munificence upon the endowment of col- 
leges; and Qongress has devoted to the same pur- 
pose a liberal portion of the public lands. Women, on 
the other hand, have been left entirely to the mercy 
of private schools. We would not eondemn these 
institutions altogether; but those who are familiar 
with their practical working are thoroughly dissat- 
isfied with the results. They are undertaken as 4 
money-making business by teachers whose chief de- 
sire is that their profits will enable them at length 
to retire from a distasteful drudgery. The methods 
of study are hopelessly wrong; the means of the 
establishment are rarely sufficient to.purchase the 
expensive apparatus needed in physical studies; a 
great number of branches are taken up, but nothing 
is done thoroughly, and few scholars receive any 
permanent benefit. 

The one sufficient remedy is in co-operation. 
There must be colleges for women, with large classes, 
good apparatus, able teachers—colleges like Yale 
and Harvard, with only the difference warranted by 
the different practical needs of the sex. The sub- 
ject is too large for the end of an article; but the 
considerations that are leading men to believe that 
Greek and Latin now occupy in the curriculum a 
place too prominént for their real importance would 
have double weight in the training of women. Vas- 
sar College, and this little University in Michigan, 
are so far the only attempts made to meet this 
urgent need; both of them have been built up by 
private generosity and labor. How long will it be 
before the public will see the necessity and the ad- 





yantage of national liberality in this matter? 
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WOMAN'S 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA,* 


We have before us the “ Nineteenth Annual An- 
nouncement” (for 186869) of thie excellent insti- 
tution. There is a ““Weman’s Hospital” connected 
with this college. The Corporators and Faculty, in 
their address to the public, do not consider it neces- 
sary to go over the history of these institutions, or 
to answer objections that have been made to the 
medical profession when committed to women, 
They have wisely left these vexed questions to be 
answered by time and experience; they confine 
themselves to a brief but forcible statement of the 
sure progress which has been made, and the good 
results that have been secured. We would like to 
give the whole of this address, but have only room 
for the following extracts :-— “ 


“The session which has just closed has been one 
of much interest, Ali the chairs of the college have 
been filled, and the clinical advantages of the stu- 
dents have been increastd both by the greater num- 
ber of patients treated in the various departments 
of the Woman’s Hospital, and by a more systematic 
course of clinical lectures by the professors of the 
college. This department of instruction will be fur- 
ther extended and improved before the opening of 
the next college term. Materials and facilities are 
evidently aceumulating for making this city and in- 
stitution a eentre for medical women, where the 
aspects of dise.se may be inspected, and the action 
of remedial agencies observed on a larger scale, and 
in & more satisfactory way than has hitherto n 
practicable, 

* * * * . o * * 

“The suecess which thus far has attended the 
career of a number of the graduates of this school, 
is a source of deep satisfaction. Social position, 
pecuniary profits, and the contentment springing 
from thoroughly interesting and satisfying work, 
have been theirs; and in viewing the various fresh 
channels of activity opening to the energies of 
American women, no other seems to promise a ful- 
ler and richer career to a capable, true woman, when 
conviction, natural attraction, and favoring um- 
stances lead her in this direetion.” 


According to the report of a reliable journal of our 
city, there are now in Philadelphia six ladies prac- 
tising medicine, whose incomes range from $2000 to 
$10,000 per annum. Thus we see that the friends of 
‘“Woman’s Medical College” have good reason to be 
encouraged; with its present able Faculty—four 
ladies and three gentlemen—devoted to their object 
of doing a great good for humanity in thus restoring 
woman to her rightful position of guardian over the 
health and delicacy of her own sex, we may look for 
the best results. Good men are becoming the advo- 
cates of medical education for women, as they per- 
ceive its advantages in educational establishments, 
Rev. Edward N. Kirk, of Boston, described this infiu- 
ence on a school for girls—320 pupils, all residing in 
the house—which had a lady physician as medical 
adviser.t Mr. Kirk was one of the guardians of the 
school; he asserted that “with a larger family we 
never had so little sickness in the family as since 
this arrangement was made,” and says — 


“Tt would need, gentlemen, perhaps simply an 
appeal at once to your own judgment and feelings as 
parents, to determine whether you would not prefer 
a well-edueated, sensible lady residing as a friend 
and teacher in the very family with your daughters, 
to any gentleman of the medical profession residing 
outside of the family, and visiting your daughters 
only when disease has reached so severe a stage as 
to demand a professional visit.” 


Yes, the educated lady physician should have her 

lace in all sj pram for young ladies and schools 
8 ra “wh ve heard most encouraging reports 
of the success 6f theSe medical advisers ; one is resi- 
dent in “ Vassar College,”’ the cther in “‘ Mount Hol- 
yoke Seminary.” We shotld like to hear from all 
the institutions in our country where a lady has the 
care of the health of the pupils. 


A PLAGIARISM. 


In our January number, page 58, we published a 
poem sent us by a person signing herself “ Mrs. 
W—.” We have since learned, in a manner that 
leaves no doubt upon our minds of the truth of the 
information, that the two verses then given, with 
another not published, were written by Mr. G. Ros- 
coe Day, Editor of the Free Press, Galesburg, I, 
under the signature of “Rex.” The poem is worth 
claiming. We publish it below. 


DESERTED.* 
BY “ REx,” 
The river flowed with the light on its breast 
And the waves went eddying by ; 
And the round red sun went down in the west, 
When - Anas. i lips to my lips were prest, 
Under the evening sky. 
Now, weeping, alone by the river I stray, 
For my love has left me this many a day, 
Left me to droop and die. 
As the river flowed then, the river flows still, 
In ripple, and foam, and sen 
On by the church, and roun om the hill, 
And under the sluice by the burnt mill, 
And out to the fading day, 
But I love it no more; for delight grows cold, 
When the song is sung, and the is told; 
And the heart is given away. 
Oh river, run far! oh river, run fast! 
Oh weeds, float on to the sea! 
For the sun has gone down on my wena por 
And the hope, that like bread on the waters I cast, 
Has drifted away like thee. 
So the dream it is fled, and the day it is done; 
But my lips still murmur the name of one 
Who will never come back to me. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

New Scnoot or Art.—A new school of art has 
lately been established in this city by the distin- 
guished Professor Van der Wielen, of Antwerp, 
brother of the painter of “The Siege of Leyden,” 
which has hung so long against the walis of our 
Academy of Fine Arts, Hehas now about sixteen 
pupils of both sexes under his tuition. Those who 
wish particular information can obtain it at the 
school, N. E. corner of Fifteenth and Market Streets, 

Exeorac Poretry.—We are sorry that we cannot 
“ assist the afflicted mother” in her desire to obtaia 
‘a poem commemorative of the death of her only 
child—the dear little boy.” But we will insert here 
a prose poein—as it may well be styled—more ten- 
derly consoling, as we think, than any “‘ verses for 
the oecasion” we could select or write. We are com- 
pelled to decline nearly all the “ Elegies” sent us, or 
their number and length would become wearisome 
te our readers :— 

h of @ Child.—Leighton, writing to a bereaved 
na ph) “T am giad of your health, and the re- 


covery of your little ones; but indeed it was a sharp 
stroke of a pen that told me your little Johnny was 





 * Communications should be addressed to the Se- 
eretary of the Faculty, Mra. E. H. Cleveland, M. D., 
aos. Hospital, North College Avenue, Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 
+ This lady wasa graduate from The New England 
me College, of which we shall write in a future 
number. . 








* IT never supposed the above was worthy of being 
zed, or, to use a less objectionable term, per- 


hep a re and for that reason never gave 


publicity m but learn that it has appeared 
two or three t different parts of the country, 
each time by a different author. 


Yours respectfully, “Rex.” 
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and I felt it truly more, than, to my remem- 
brance, I did the death of any child in my lifetime. 
Sweet thing, and is he so quickly laid asleep? Happy 
he! Though we shall no more have the pleasure of 
his lisping and laughing, he shall have no more the 
ain of crying, nor_of being sick, nor of dying, and 
ath wholly esca the trouble of schooling and all 
the sufferings of boys, and the riper and deeper griefs 
of upper years, this poor life being all along nothing 
but a linked chain of many sorrows, and of man 
deaths. Tell my dear sister she is now so muc 
more akin to the other world, and this will be quickly 
passed to us all, John is but gone an hour or two 
sooner to bed, as children used to do, and we are un- 
dressing to follow. And the more we put off the love 
of the present world and all things superfluous be- 
— we shall have the less to do when we lie 
own. 


Tae Lapries’ MepicAL CoLiecE in London (Eng- 
land) has now been in successful operation for four 
years. It has already become selfsupporting, and 
has among its list of subscribers and friends the 
names of the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, Mrs. 
Gladstone, Lord Houghton, Archbishop Manning, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, and others. They have also 
a “ Woman’s Medical Society,” to which Dr, N. Bu- 
chanan is a subscriber and most efficient friend; he 
is also a member of the “‘ Select Committee recently 
formed” to promote the development of the‘ Ladies’ 
Medical Oollege on a sound public basis.” 


UNIVERSITY FoR WomEN.—A writer from London 
is of opinion that there will soon be established in 
England a “ University for Women.” He says that 
a lady has already subscribed $5000 for a beginning, 
and other subscriptions are promised, The plan is 
to have the university under the control of women ; 
to have 600 students, and to raise $150,000 for the 
poe nag ss | buildings. The cost of education is, how- 
ever, to be limited to $400 a year for each student, 
including the cost of her room and board. 


PosTMISTRESSES IN THE Unirer Srates.—This 
Office ie well-fitted for women, when the duties are 
not too engrossing, and we are glad to find that they 
are frequently appointed and found competent and 
faithful. We learn there are forty postmistresses 
in Alabama, and that these ladies are discharging 
their duties with promptness and fidelity. 

Tae Corset Question has been much agitated in 
England during the past year. A volume on the 
subject has been published, and the final decision is 
in favor of corsets when worn discreetly. A popular 
writer says that lacing is far less injurious than 
tight dressing when no corsets are worn; and that 
the support given to the body by these whalebone 
props, being uniform in its effect, adds strength to 
the system. But corsets should be well-fitted to the 
figure, and not drawn oppressively tight. Thomp- 
sons Glove-fitting Corsets are the best we know; 
our friends will fird these at Peterson & Little’s, 704 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





HINTS ABOUT HEALTH, 


AnovuT Potsons.—If anything swellowed by mis- 
take causes an intense burning in the throat, it is 
nine ef a “corrosive” poison, that is, destroys the 

xtures with which it comes in contact; send for a 
physician. Meanwhile swallow instantly halfaglass 
of sweet or of sperm oil, or melted butter, or lard, 
whichever is most convenient to use, and then, 
within five minutes, half a pint of water in which 
has been stirred a teaspoonful each of common 
ground table mustard “— f salt. 

When a poison has been awallowed which has no 
special ton the throat, but causes sickness at 
e stomach, faintness, drowsiness, stupor, or an 
other a unusual or unnatural feeling, swal- 
low instantly the whites of two or three eggs, and, 
as quickly as cen be prepared, half a pint of coffee 
made thus: On a teacupful of ground coffee pour 











half a pint of boiling water. Stir into it the white 
ofanegg. After allowing it to rest a minute or two, 
pour the liquid into a cold cup, and when it is not 

hot, drink it. Then, within five minntes, pour 
a glass of water on a tablespoonful each of ground 
mustard and table salt, stir and drink it at once, so 
as to prevent the mustard from settling on the bot- 
tom of the glass. The egg in the stomach more in- 
stantly antagonizes a large number of poirons than 
any other known substance; the coffee acts thus on 
the next largest number of poisens; while the mus- 
tard mixture relieves the stomach of the whole of 
ite contents by vomiting more instantly and safely 
than any other familiar compound. This preserip- 
tion has the incalculable advantage of being always 
at hand ; its constituents are familiar to every one ; 
and are perfectly harmless in any quantity likely to 
be taken. 

CHECKING PERSPIRATION.—If while perspiring, or 
while something warmer than usual, from exercise 
or a heated room, there is a sudden exposure in still- 
ness to a still, cold air, or toa raw, damp atmosphere, 
or to a draft, whether at an open window, or door 
or street corner, an inevitable result is a violent an 
instantaneous closing of the pores of the skin, by 
which waste and — matters, which were mak- 
ing their way out of the system, are compelled to 
seek an exit through some other channel, and break 
through some weaker part, not the natural one, and 
harm to that partis the result. The idea is presented 
by saying that the coid has settled in that part. To 
illustrate :— 

A lady was about getting into a small boat to cross 
the Delaware; but wishing first to get an orange at 
a fruit stand, she ran up the bank of the river, and 
on her return to the boat found herself much heated, 
for it was summer, but there was 4 little wind on the 
water, and the clothing soon felt cold to her; the 
next morning she had a severe cold, which settled 
on her iungs, and within the year she died of con- 
sumption.—Hall’s Journal of Health, 


To Our CorRresPonpDEeNTs.— These articles are 
accepted, and will appear as soon as we have room: 
“A Man’s Answer’—“* Madaline”—“ A Summer’s 
Day” —‘“*The Four-Leaved Clover” —‘* Memory”— 
and ‘The Evening Breeze.” 

We shall not need the following: some two or 
three are good, but we are filled with poetry. “Sun- 
shine and Shadow”’ (and the other poem)—" Stella” 
—* Love”—* The Angel of the Night’—“ Love Me” 
— ‘Life and Rest”.(the writer has talent and will 
succeed)—* Breaking a Looking-glass”— Night”— 
“ Punctuation”—* To the Memory,” etc. (too long)— 
“Lines to H. M.»—* The Evening Breeze’’ (pretty 
good, but not quite perfect)— Miss Ashton’s Story” 
—* Ada’s Love” (we have neither room nor time 
to point out defects)—‘ My Sister Margaret”’—“ The 
Canary”—“ Wonderings’’—and “ The Twin Sisters.” 


Liter 
From Pretxerson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 
THE HOLLY-TREE INN; and Other Stories. 


BARNABY RUDGE. 
MRS. LIRRIPER’S LODGINGS; and Mrs. Lirri- 





ary Dotices. 





per’s Legacy. 


MUGBY JUNCTION; and Dr. Marigold’s Pre- 
scriptions, 

HUNTED DOWN; and Other Reprinted Pieces. 

These are, we believe, the concluding volumes of 
Peterson’s cheap edition of Dickens’ works, an edi- 
tion issued in a style and at a price to suit ali—even 
the poorest—who appreciate the writings of the 
greatest of English novelists. 

THE ANTIQUARY. 

OLD MORTALITY, 

ROB ROY. 

THE BLACK DWARF. 

These comprise the fifth to the eighth inclusive of 
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a cheap and popular edition of the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, now being rapidly issued from the 
publishing house of the Messrs, Petersoa. 

THE MARRIAGE VERDICT. By Alexander 
Dumas, author of “The Count of Monte Cristo,” 
ete. This novel is one quite characteristic of its 
author, in plot, style, and sentiment. 

FATHER TOM AND THE POPE; or, A Night 
at the Vatican. By the late John Fisher Murray. 
With illustrative engravings. 

From Liprincort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By Pisistra- 
tus Caxton. A Novel, By Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, Bart. Complete in two volumes, 

LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. CALDERON 
THE COURTIER; and THE PILGRIMS OF THE 
RHINE. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
These volumes belong to Lippincott’s “Giobe Edi- 
tion” of the works of Bulwer—an edition remarkable 
for elegance, compactness, an‘ cheapness. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Parts 128 and 
129. Two excellent numbers. 

From James B. RoGers, Philadelphia :— 

THE KIMELIAD. A Poem in Three Cantos. By 
James Moore, M. D., author of “ The World’s Bat- 
tle,” ete. An effusion more praiseworthy for its 
patriotic than for its poetic elements, The volume 
is dedicated to General Meade, under whom the 
author served, participating in the momentous bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, a description of which forms a 
considerable portion of the poem. 

From WILLIAM P. Kiipare, Philadelphia -— 

THE HEART OF BRUCE. By Eugene H. Mun- 
day. A thin pamphlet of fourteen pages, a beautiful 
specimen of typography, fitly enshrining an exqui- 
site gem of ballad poetry by an author, whose unob- 
trusiveness and modesty are only equalled by his 
capabilities as a poet. Though this, we believe, is 
the only poem of Mr. Munday’s that has appeared 
in book form, he has written quite a number of 
fugitive pieces, all of which give evidence of much 
more than ordinary poetic genius. 

From James 8S, CLAxTOoN, Philadelphia :— 

DUNALLAN ; or Know how you Judge. By Grace 
Kennedy, authoress.of “ Father Clement.” This is 
a religious novel which had great success when pub- 
lished some years ago. As a new generation of 
readers has arisen, it will, no doubt, be welcomed 
and eagerly read, as Miss Kennedy’s works are 
well known, 

From Harper & Brotuers, New York:~ 

DAVID, THE KING OF ISRAEL. By F. W. 
Krummacher, D. D. A voluminous life of David, 
expanded from the Biblical account. The preface 
centains a friendly greeting to American readers, 
and the work is translated under the author’s c- 
tion. The book is well printed and bound, and will, 
no doubt, find many readers. 

HARPER’S PHRASE BOOK; English, French, 
German, and Italian, By W. Pembroke Fetridge. 
A compendium of Travel Talk and Hand-book for 
travellers. It contains words and sentences ar- 
ranged in different topics, and placed in four parallel 
columns representing the four languages. The book 
is got up in the most convenient style for travellers, 
in flexible covers, printed in clear type on thin 
white paper. The selection of phrases séems to em- 
brace everything that a tourist needs to express his 
wants. Itis preceded by directions for pronouncing. 

CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE, 4 Novel. By 





M. E. Braddon. This book is Number 30 in the 
Library ef Select Novels, and is a sequel te “ Birds 
of Prey,” which lately appeared in Harper’s Weekly. 
Miss Braddon’s skill in the management of her story 
is wellknown. Her novel is sure to be popular. 


From Harrer & BrotHeErs, New York, through 
Liprrxcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE MASSAORE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Preceded by a History of the Religious Wars in the 
Reign of Charles IX. By Henry White. With illus- 
trations. The author of this book, in describing the 
struggles between the Huguenots and the dominant 
church, has tried to write impartially, and with not 
indifferent success; having carefully sifted the evi- 
dence on either side, and never willingly allowed 
prejudice to bias judgment. The book brings to light 
various new material relating to the causes and 
motives of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
somewhat changes its aspect as accepted by hereto- 
fore well accredited authorities. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Times tothe Year 1862. Edited by William 
Smith, LL.D. Llustrated by engravings on wood. 
A compact abridgment of English history, drawn up 
by Mr. Philip Smith, under the supervision of Dr. 
William Smith, with whose smaller histories of 
Greece and Rome it is uniform in size and appear- 
ance, and with which it is intended to range. De- 
signed as a schocl book, it has been carefully pre- 
pared from the most recent and reliable authorities. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 4A Novel. 
By a Barrister. A tolerably well written, but some- 
what dry and uninteresting novel, with a very good 
opening, and a promise of being something above 
the average ; which, however, is not fulfilled, We 
infer that it is its author’s maiden effort at a long 
story, and fails, if we are justified in calling it a 
failure, more from waat of artistic skill in the de- 
velopment and management of the plot than from 
any other cause, 

From D, Arppieton & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

ANDREAS HOFER. An Historical Novel. By 
Louisa Muhlibach, author of “Joseph II. and his 
Court,” etc. Translated from the German, by F. 
Jordan. Illustrated by Gaston Fay. Madame Mthb- 
bach has again demonstrated her ability to turn 
history into romance, and at the same time give a 
close adherence to facts. The Tyrolean struggle for 
independence is one of the most romantic and ex- 
citing epochs of European history; and this talented 
writer has seized upon its salient points, prominent 
and attractive characters, and produced a work 
which challenges fiction for a rival. 

LADY ALICE; or, The New Una, A Novel. This 
work betokens more than average ability on the 
part of its author. The story is well planned and 
Well worked out in all its parts; and the characters 
awake the reader’s interest and admiration, almost 
from the opening chapter. 

NEW GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
With numerous Ezercises and Examples illustrative 
of every Rule. For the Use of Colleges, Schools, 
and Private Students. By Dr. V. De Fivas, M. A., 
F. E. 5.8. Member of the Grammatical Society of 
Paris, etc. Embodying the substance of the latest 
decisions of the French Academy with regard to the 
orthography and practice of the French language, 
and comprising the most lucid and concise rules of 
the best modern French grammarians, this grammar 
is pronounced by competent judges to be the sim- 
plest, the most complete, and the most philosophic 
and satisfactory that has as yet appeared. The ex- 
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ercises illustrate everything that can be reduced to 
rule in the French language, to a thorough know- 
ledge of which they lead the pupil step by step, 

BARNABY RUDGE. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

HARD TIMES. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

These are the titles of five more instalments of 
Appleton’s cheap edition of Dickens’ works, & mar- 
vel-of typographical] neatness, and cheap enough to 
be within the reach of all, 

KENILWORTH. 

GUY MANNERING. 

IVANHOE. 

These belong to an edition of the Waverley Novels, 
printed in a style similar to the Dickens, mentioned 
above, and equally low in price. 


From CHARLES SORIBNER & Oo., New York, 
through CLAXTON, REMSEN, &)} HAFFELFINGER, 
Philadeiphia :-— 

NORWOOD ; or, Village Life in New England. By 
Henry Ward Beecher. We do.not think that Mr. 
Beecher will take a place in the front ranks of 
American novelists; for, as a writer of fiction, he 
lacks some of the most important. qualifications, 
He does not individualize his characters sufficiently, 
making them all think and talk in much the same 
style, and more in the same groove—and that, too, 
as far as possible, unlike the ordinary class of mor- 
teis. Then his descriptions and moralizings are too 
prolix, though never prosy, and but seldom weari- 
some. In truth, his book cannot be called a novel, 
except in compliment; but is rather a charming 
prose poem, or—throwing out of account the men 
and women, who are really no persons at all, but 
only the lay figures upon which to display senti- 
ments or whimsicalities, as the fancy may be—a 
marvellous arabesque of religion, poetry, passion, 
and pathos, traced in quaint, original and beautiful 
figures of rhetoric. 

From Lryrotpt & Hott, NewYork, through 
Liprrixcott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MOZART. A Biographical Romance. From the 
German of Heribert Rau, by E. R. Gill. This story 
has proved highly popular in Germany, and has al- 
ready found its way into the principal European 
languages. It claims to be founded strictly on fact; 
and, as an historical romance of the times of Mozart 
—a period rife with startling political events—pos- 
sesses great interest. Butits chief charm, especially 
to the music lover, is the intimate acquaintance it 
reveals of the personal and daily life of the great 
musician whose biography it claims to be. 


From Samvuet R. Weris, New York, through 
James 8. CLAxtTow, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE IN THE WEST; or, Stories of the Missis- 
sippt Valley. By N.C. Meeker, Agricultural Editor 
of the New York Tribune. Mr. Meeker was long a 
resident of the West. He has frequently travelled 
the whole extent of the Mississippi Valley. For 
years he was the [llinoian correspondent of the New 
York Tribune. With these advantages, and being a 
pretty keen observer of men and things, he has been 
enabled to get up a book at once entertaining and 
useful, written in short, sharp sentences, that go di- 
rectly to the point, and tell what he has to say ina 
manner so plain and clear as to be comprehended at 
once, As tales, in the artistic sense, his stories have 
no merit to speak of; but, as embodying information 





sure to be of service to the masses of men and wo- 
men now crowded in our great cities} they are some- 
thing far better than what we commonly regard as 
stories. 

From Ropert Carter & Brotuers, New York, 
through James S. CLaxtTon, Philadelphia :— 

THE WORD; The Star out of Jacob. By the 
author of “Dollars and Cents.” This is the last 
volume of a series of works by a well-known writer, 
intended to explain the Bible to children. It isin 
the shape of a conversation between a mother and 
her children. Miss Warner is always pleasant and 
natural; and her book has the real merit of making 
things clear to childish minds. In this volume the 
New Testament is taken up, and the life of Christ 
given up to the miracle by the pool of Bethesda. 
Those who admired the simplicity and clearness of 
the previous narratives will doubtless be glad to 
hear of their continuation. : 

GIRDING ON THE ARMOR. By the author of 
the “Win and Wear Series.” The writer knows 
well how to tell a simple, pleasant story that will 
instruct and amuse at the same time. This is an 
account of the daughter of a family who was gradu- 
ally diseiplined by adversity into self-sacrifice and 
labor for others, The binding is good and the print 
clear. 

From Roszrts BroTrHers, Boston, through D, 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

ON THE HEIGHTS. A Novel. By Berthold 
Auerbach. A pure, simple, thoughtful story, of un- 
mistakable power, and absorbing interest. In its 
contrasts of court and peasant life, it presents vivid 
and striking pictures, evidently drawn from nature 
by a skilful hand. The characters are admirably 
delineated. Nothing in the range of literature is 
finer than the portraiture of Walpurga,jthe peasant 
wife and mother, the nurse of the crown-prince. 
There is a freshness about the book, an invigorating 
spirit in ite tone and moral, so utterly unlike one is 
accustomed to look for in novels, especially of con- 
tinental origin, that we cannot but hope that others 
by the same author will be demanded. 


From WiLitiamM VY. Spencer, Boston, through 
James S, CLAXTON, Philadelphia :-— 

THE CROOK STRAIGHTENED. By Mrs. Mar- 
tha E. Berry, author of “ Crooked and Straight,” etc. 
This, the second volume of Jotham’s history, says 
the author, “is now offered to the public, With the 
hope that those boys who get the wild fancy that 
some other place is better than home, may pause 
and think before they leave a mother’s tender care, 
or & father’s judicious corrections.” 

From A. Roman, San Francisco, California :— 

THE GREEK SLAVE. 4A Story. By Ianthe. Our 
thanks are due the authoress for a copy of this ex- 
quisite story. Its scene is Jaid in Greece, at the 
period of its downfall; and, as is befitting such a 
subject, the narrative is stately, and the style highly | 
poetic. P’ 

From Warren F, Draper, Andover :— 

MINISTERIAL OULTURE. By Rev. Austin 
Phelps, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Andover: This little volume con- 
tains the substance of an Address delivered to the 
Senior Class in the Andover Theological Seminary, 
July 13, 1867, at the close of the Annual Lectures on 
Sacred Rhetoric. 
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PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS, 

From Leonamp Scort & Co., New York:— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW : March, 1868. 
This number of the North British is not quite up to 
the standard. The article upon M. Rénan is written 
by some one who is well posted in French literature, 
but is wofully wanting in clearness. Thé novels of 
“ Fernan Caballero” receive a well-deserved notice. 


REMONT’S MISCELLANY of Current Literature 
and Useful Information. This is the first number of 
a new monthly, intended as a guide to current lite- 
rature; under which is embraced periodicals and 
new music. The want of such a complete catalogue 
as is here contained has been widely felt, and the 
Miscellany will be welcomed, Published at No. 18 
South Third St., Philadelphia. 


From Pror, I, M, Leavirt, A. M., New York :— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH RE- 
VIEW: April, 1868. This excellent quarterly has 
changed hands. Mr. Richardson has retired, and 
Professor Leavitt now occupies the editorial} chair, 
We can only wish for him the success of his prede- 
cessor; and we doubt not, from the contents and 
appearance of the present number, that our wishes 
will be fulfilled, 


From J. W. Burws, Camden, New Jersey :— 

THE PANTOGRAPHIO TEACHER. Vol. I. 
Nos. I. and II. The basis of the system of which 
this is the organ is the communication of know- 
ledge through the perceptive faculties. By pictures 
and by translating foreign words into the equivalent 
English sound, it aims to give elementary instruc- 
tion in the sciences, the fine arts, and the most im- 
portant ancient and modern tongues. The school of 
the society is in Caméen, N. J., and, we are in- 
formed, is prospering. 

From T. 8. AnTuur, Philadelphia :— 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, April, 1868. Mr. Ar- 
thur’s little monthly comes with its usual pleasant 
stories and verses for the children, among whom it 
is a great favorite. 


G ’ vy 
oben s Arm-C hair. 
JUNE, 1868. 

Tuts is the sixth month of the year. Three ety- 
mologies are given of the name—one from Juno; 
another from jungo (I jein), referring to the union 
between the Romans and Sabines under Romulus 
and Titus Tatius; a third from juniores (young men), 
Romulus being said to have assigned May to the 
elders and June to the young. 

Spenser, in his review of the months of the year, 
thus discourses on the month of June :-— 

“ And after her came jolly June arrayed 
All in green leaves, as he a player were; 
Yet in his time he wrought as well as play’d 


What by his plough-irons might right’ well 
appear. 
Upon a crab he rode that did him bear, 
ith crooked, crawling steps and uncouth pace.” 
We give a very pretty steel-plate this month—“ A 
Dream of the Future.” Miss Frost has given us a 
good story in explanation of it. 
Our fashion-plate has its usual complement. of 
handsomely-colored figures on it. 
Another tinted picture this month—“ Leaving 
Home,” 
The large extension sheet contains a number of 
very elegant dresses for the season, and the usual 
variety of novelties. An elaborate evening dress 














will be found on page 495. Also four designs for 
summer cloaks on page 498. 

In the work-department the ladies will find a choice 
selection of easy work. , 

A Very ParticuLar Nortics.—We frequently re- 
ceive letters saying, “In your last number we saw 
so and so.”” Now, what is the last number to our 
subscribers, is not the last.to us, Would it not be 
as easy to say “ On page —in your May number I 
saw,etc.?’ It would save us a world of trouble, 

Portrait oy CHaRLes Dickens.—Messrs, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. have sent us a superb photograph of 
Charles Dickens, a copy of which they present as a 
premium to every subscriber to their cheap edition 
of Diekens’s works, 

Butz, the great conjurer, is about to publish his 
autobiography, and a funny book it will be. Cne of 
the anecdotes Blitz told us is as follows: On one 
eccasion he was at Washington, and became very 
friendly with the great Daniel Webster. “Mr, Web- 
ster,” said Blitz, “I should like to have an office 
down here.” ‘You, Blitz, an office! Why, where 
would you like to be?’ “In the Treasury Depart- 
ment,” Blitz answered, promptly. “ And let me teil 
you, Mr Webster, I will undertake to count a pile 
of notes containing $100,000, and when I hand them 
to you there will be but $75,000 in the pile.” “ Pooh, 
Blitz,” replied Mr. Webster, “you have got some- 
thing to learn yet. Why, the fellows here can beat 
you at that by 25 percent.” Blitz allowed that their 
sleight of hand was greater than his. 


Tue following letter was received last month :-— 
IsLE oF WIGHT, ENGLAND. 

Dear Sir: Will you be so kind as to send me the 
Lapy’s Boox? I inclose a half sovereign to pay for 
Book and postage ; commence with the March num- 
ber, When I was in America I always found the 
Lapy’s Boox indispensable, and now I feel lost be- 
cause I cannot getit. Iam rather surprised that you 
have not an agency in London. You will doubtless 
say, Have you no publications there? Yes, plenty ; 
but, according to my estimation, they are worthless 
compared to Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boor. 

ours very respectfully, Miss H. 

We have no agency in England, but we have a 
very large number of subscribers there. Our English 
mail is somewhat bulky. 

CuILpren’s Hovr, edited by T. S. Arthur. This 
beautiful publication has more than doubled its 
subscription list this year; and we do not wonder at 
it. It is so chastely beautiful, the engravings so 
fine, and the reading matter so appropriate to chil- 
dren, We can still supply it at $1.a year. Anda 
dollar eannot be better appropriated, 


Precepencs.—The English are great sticklers as 
to who shall have precedence in private parties and 
on state occasions. They carry it still lower; the 
great question now is, when the servants are sum- 
moned to prayers, which shall take precedence? 
Some contend that it shall be the cook, as she re- 
ceives most wages ; others the lady’s maid, as she is 
an up-stairs servant; others the coachman, because 
he goes before all. We hope the matter will be ami- 
eably settled. But did any one ever before hear of 
such a tempest in a tea-pot? 


Crriovs Incrpent.—In the centre of the arena 
of the Coliseum at Rome a celebration took place 
over the remains of the first Christian whe received 
the Seal of Martyrdom by combating with wild 
beasts, 1900 years ago. 
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QUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for June.—Our June 
number is now readily, with « varied table of contents 
interesting to all who play the piano, whether ama- 
teurs or professionals. There is a new and exquisite 
nocturne, composed expressly for the Monthly; a 
new and pretty song, My Lass Lillie, by E. Mack; 
and a beautiful new polEa arranged for the piano, 
and flute, or violin. All this music is just such as 
évery piano player is constantly purchasing (at four 
or five times the price) and it is, therefore, a matter 
of real economy to subseribe for the Monthly. Its 
music is always new and elegant, by the best com- 
posers in this country and Europe, and the stylé of 
publication is such that it will refiect credit upon 
any lady who has it upon her piano. The work has 
been universally pronounced the best musical pe- 
riodical ever published in this country. Its sub- 
scriptions now hail from every State in the Union, 
from Canada, Europe, West Indies, and Sandwich 
Islands! Terms §4 per annum, which is about 33 
cents per number, the price of a single sheet of 
music. Single numbers 46 cents, four months’ num- 
bers as samples, $1 50, and sent free of postage toany 
part of the country. See the following :— 

The Music Premium still offered.—For every two 
new subscriptions vo the Monthly sent in at one 
time, with the money, $8, we give $5 worth of the 
best sheet music gratis. This liberal premium is 
now being distributed to every State in the Union, 
and any lady with but little trouble can easily.in- 
duce one other to join her, and become a sharer in 
the benefits of the premium, Subscribers can select 
their own music, from our new catalogue of 300 
pieces. Now is the time to secure good music for 
nothing. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher 
Musical Monthly, Box, Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—Somebody’s Son, capital new 
comic song, the best one of the year, 20 cents. Queen 
of the Beautiful, pretty song and chorus,30. Why I 
Love Thee, very pretty, by E. Mack, 80. All Day 
Long, the best song of the lamentéd Stephen C. Fos- 
ter, 30. Leaves that are Fairest, the last and bést 
song by Stewart, author of Down by the Whispering 
Sea, O Say that You Ne’er will Forget Me, and We 
Met and Talked of Other Days, each 30. Sunny 
Days, Coralie Bell’s last and best song; author of 
Lillie Clare, and Speak my Name in Your Home, 
Nellie, all good, each 30. That Golden Lock of Hair, 
beautifully illustrated. 35. If you Love me, Why 
Can’t you say so? popular humorous song, 30. Pick- 
ing Berries up the Hill, very pretty and just in 
season, 20. When We are Married, comic duet by 
Glover, 35. 

Also, Spring Schottische, by E. Mack, easy, for 
beginners, and handsomely illustrated, 40. Arietta 
Waltz, from Gounod’s new opera, Romeo and Ju- 
liette, 20. Sword Mareh from the Grand Duchess, 
20. Surf Galop, and Eveline Polka; two fine danc- 
ing pieces performed at Carncross & Dixey’s Opera 
House, each 35. Stars of the Summer Night, Song 
without Words, one of the prettiest melodies ever 
published, 30. Down by ‘the Tide, Song without 
Words, 20. An Alpine Farewell, beautiful nocturne, 
80. Spencer’s Cradle Song (without words), beauti- 
fully illustrated, an exquisite piece of music, 50. 
Jerusalem the Golden, Brinley Richards’ last new 
transcription, very pretty, 40. Pickwick Polka, by 
Speacer, with fine portrait of Dickens, an excellent 
teaching piece, and quite showy, 40. 

H. T. Merrill, Chicago, ptiblishes, two very pretty 
songs with chorus, The Little Gem; or, Darling 
Jennie Lee, 30, and My Mother’s Song, 35. These are 
both quite pretty, and cannot fail to become popular, 

Address all orders to J. Stank HoLioway. 





ETiqvuetTtTe or Forgten Courts.—Fault is being 
found with our government for preventing our am- 
bassadors abroad from wearing court dresses. We 
approve of it. In the first instance, they wear the 
court dresses of their 6wn country; and again, if 
the dress that a gentleman wears wher he is intro- 
duced to his own president or monarch at home is 
not admissible, why are the representatives from 
Siam, China, Japan, or any other foreign nation ad- 
mitted to the presence of English royalty? We pre- 


“sume because their dresses are all tinsel and show. 


We hope the law may never be rescinded. Among 
the English themselves there are some honorable 
exceptions. Bright and Cobden never would attend 
the dinners given by the Speaker of the House, be- 
cause they would have been obliged to assunté the 
dréss of a montebank. 


To MARRIAGEABLE LApiES.—The Coburg family 
are prepared to find husbands of any religion, and at 
the shortest notice. At least, so we judge from an 
article in the London Saturday Review :— 

“There is always a Coburg ready for whatever 
happens to be uppermost. The Coburgs principally 
shine in anenaae and wisely keep'a Protestant 
branch, a Catholic branch, and possibly a Greek 
branch, jes apey | to the occasion that may arise, 
and the faith of the heiresses they espouse.”’ 

What a happy thing it is to have such a family. 
The Review might have added that they are always 
poor, and ready to jump at the first offer. It is said 
that Prince Christian, now the husband of the 
Princess Helena, made his first visit to London in a 
second-class railway carriage. His revenue amounted 
previous to his marriage to s thousand dollars a 
year. He is despised by the English people, and 
was lately hissed at an entertainment in Liverpool. 
He is very much older than the princess, and is quite 
bald—but then he isa prince. Another pauper on 
the British government. 

LOUISVILLE, Mareh 19th, 1908. _ 

Dear Mr. Gover: We noticed with delight in a 
recent number of our dear Book that you did not 
intend to publish any more stories ending with the 

oung woman turning nurse, and finding her lover 

n a hospital, eto. Now, Mr. ey, if you love us 

lady subscribers, don’t, for oh! those stories are too 
threadbare to put up with, and a portion of us, at 
least, are determined to annoy you until you will 
pfomise us not to give us any more of them, 

Yours respectfully, A Lire Lone Sussoriser. 

We promise, But possibly we may yet have one 
or two on hand. 

It amuses ur plain republicans when we read such 
articles as the following. Verily we wish we had 
preserved some of the old teapots, and cups, and 
saucers used in out youth; no doubt they would be 
very valuable now. At a late sale in London a pair 
of Sevres vases brought #9710 in gold, another pair, 
#7085. A Sevres cabinet sold for $2325. Two old 
English plates brought $33 75. A Sevres cup and 
saucer $400. A very precious cup and saucer. 


A GENTLEMAN’s DescrirTion oF HIS Wire's TEM- 
PER, Monday; A thick fog—no seeing through it. 
Tuesday: Gloomy and very chilly; unseasonable - 
wéather. Wednesday: Frosty; at times sharp. 
Thursday: Bitter cold in the morning; red sunset, 
with fying elouds, portending hard weather. Fri- 
day: Storm in the morning, with of thunder; - 
air clear afterwards. Saturday : Gleams of sunshine, 
with partial thaw; frost again at ntgpt. Sunday: A 
light southwester in the morning, calm and pleasant 

dinner-time, hurricane and earthquake at night. 


We should like to have heard the lady’s descrip- 
tion of her husband’s temper for the same period. 
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Tue Japan and Oolong teas, which are being sold 
by the Great American Tea Company, at Nos. 81 and 
33 Vesey Street, have received the unqualified ap- 
proval of our citizens who drain the “cup which 
cheers but not inebriates.” As the company pur- 
chases its teas direct from the Asiatic factors, with- 
out paying a profit to middlemen, it can afford to 
sell the genuine unadulterated article cheaper than 
other dealers do drugged and doctored trash. To 
buy cheaply and surely, go to Nes. 31 and 88 Vesey, 
Street.—Sunday Dispatch, N. Y. City. 

Excellent teas. We-have tasted some of the tea 
sold by the Great American Tea Company, at Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, and can safely pronounce it 
excellent. How such teas can be sold at such prices 
is a maryel.—Sunday Times, N. Y. City. 

The immense transactions of the American Tea 
Company, at Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, enable it 
to offer all the advantages of combination on a large 
scale, toits customers. That its business is well and 
fairly transacted, the very fact that it continues to 
grow and prosper, is the best evidence,—Evangelist, 
N, Y. City, 


A SovevuLtar CHARAcTER.—About 1801 one of the 
most conspicuous chgracters in the London parks 
was a tall, thin, elderly West Indian, with a sallow 
wrinkled face, who, — up in costly furs, pa- 
raded in the drives in a shell-shaped carriage, drawn 
by two fine white horses. The eccentric but hand- 
some vehicle was covered with the owner’s heraldic 
device—a cock crowing. This shallow, inane, yet 
cunning-looking man was that celebrated amateur 
tragedian, Mr. Romeo Coates. He was supposed in- 
correctly to be a second Croesus, and he appeared at 
London balls covered with as many diamonds as 
Count Esterhazy, who was popularly supposed to 
drop $1500 worth of them every night he went out. 
His buttons, even his knee-buckles, glistened with 
diamonds. Insanely vain and yy oolish, Romeo 
Coates appeared on the stage as Shakspeare’s youth- 
ful lover, first at Bath, and then at the Haymarket. 
The ridiculous being wore a spangled cloak of ohy- 
blue silk, red pantaloons, much too tight, a white 
muslin vest, an enormous bolster cravat, a Charles 
Il, wig, and an opera hat. No burlesque was ever 
half so funny. He bowed to the audience in the 
most extray t way, and with a hideous grin; he 
took snuff in the middle of the balcony scene and on 
some one asking him for a pinch, he handed round 
his box to his nearest spectators. Hed Juliet 
from the tomb as if were a sack o tatoes. 
When, finglly, he had to die, he put down his o 
hat for a pillow, and swept a place clean with a ~ 
silk handkerchief. Three times did this extraordi- 
nary idiot die for the amusement of the house. 


“A Pennyworts of honey will catch, moe flies 
than a gailon of vinegar.” This is an cld saying 
that we recommend to clerks at hotels, at public 
offices, and at railroad stations. 


Ow a tombstone in a London burial-ground is the 
following :— : 
Here lies the remaine of 


John Mucklerye 
Elizabeth, widow of } James Parrishass. 


This is doing equal justice to both, 

THE premature loss of the hair and its unfortunate 
tendency to turn gray at an early period, both fatal 
to beauty, can only be prevented by the use of that 
truly celebrated preparation, “ BaARRETT’s VEGETA- 
BLE Harr Restorative,’ decided by all connois- 
seurs the most elegant and effective renewer and 
dfessing in the market.—Phtladelphia Press. 


Geyerovse.—We know a good-natured bachelor so 
generous that, poor fellow, he would give even ‘his 
heart away if he could only find an interesting object 
to take it, 


Tre London Queen newspaper has a Philadelphia 
correspondent whe undertakes to tell how people 
live in this country. Hesays: “In Philadelphia the 
markets are two miles in extent, being placed in a 
wide and central street.” There are two slight errors 
inthis statement. The first is, they were never any- 
thing like that length, and secondly, they were taken 
down several years ago. Another statement is lia- 
ble to contradiction. “ Milk is often purchased in 
glass bottles from the market women, and in sum- 
mer it is boiled in the bottle to keep it sweet.” We 
have lived in Philadelphia some forty years, and do 
not remember that milk was ever sold in the man- 
ner stated. This reminds us of a statement made by 
one of the correspondents of a London paper. That 
he had seen in the New York markets apples for sale 
that had been “roasted on the tree.” The fellow 
had seer persimmons, and no doubt the market man, 
seeing his greenness, had told him they were apples. 


Tue Empress Evcenie.—When Washington, Ir- 
ving was our ambassador to Spain, he frequently had 
on his lap the little Eugenie Montijo. Her father 
was the anes de Teba; when his brother died he 

the name of Montijo. r he saw Eugenie 
again, she was a fine, dashing girl, with a beautiful 
figure, and fine bust and shoulders. She used to 
appear at the balls in Spain in the character of a 
feminine gg Ager nae alderon, the Spanish am- 
bassador to this coun said to him: “Good hea- 
vens, Irving! Just tothink! Little Eugenie Mon- 
tijo Empress Yr 

SHopPrPine. 

She stood behind the counter— 
The day I’ll ne’er forget— 

She thought the muslin dearer 
Than any she’d seen yet ; 

I watehed her playful fingers 
The silk and satin toss ; 

The clerk looked quite uneasy, 
And nodded at the boss. 


“Show me some velvet ribbon, 
Barege and satin turk,” 
She said, “T want to purchase!” 
Then gave the 8 a jerk. 
The clerk was all obedience, 
‘ He travelled “on his shape ;” 
At length, with hesitation, 
She bought a yard of tape. 
PARKVILLE, Mo. 
Sim: Iam much pleased with your valuable Book, 
and find it useful in my household. I have often 
tried your receipts for cake, and have never had a 
failure. And, as I have had so much good of your 
Book, allow me to add a receipt for Peach Pickles 
(sweet), which, although I made last September, 
we eat yet (March), are firm and very fine. 


The receipt will be found in the proper department, 


In excavating among the ruins at Santa Lueta, 
Naples, the body of a woman was found on whose 
fingers were found twenty-four rings. The Italians 
have a great fondness for jewelry—but it must be of 
gold; they wear no sham—even the poorest of them. 


Paristan Honors.—We submit the following to 
our readers, Comment is unnecessary :— 


“At the. Paris Paizorasl Expositicn, Messrs, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 625 adway received the gold 
medal, and the only one awarded for the most perfect 
sewing machine and button-hole machine exhibited. 
“J. O, DERBY, New York.” 
“U.S. General Agent for the Exposition. 
“The only gold medal for the manufacture and 
perfection of sewing machjnes and button-hole ma- 
chines was awaedell to Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, 
of New York. “HENRY F. Q. DALIGNY, 
“ Member of International Jury and Reporter of 
samé.""—Demorest’s. 


A Pretry Tuovent.—Flowers are the alphabet 
of angels, scattered over hills and dales, and speak- 





_ing what the tongue cannot express. 
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Tae Lonpon Genera Post-Orrice.—There are 
some curious statistics stated in the last annual re- 
port of this great institution. It would scarcely be 
credited that in one year 12,000 letters were dropped 
in this office without any address. These letters 
contained money amounting to $18,500. In the year 
1866 there passed through the post-office, for town 
and country delivery, 897,900 Valentines, and in 1867, 
1,199,142, producing a revenue of $56,210. The Valen- 
tine fever is not decreasing in England. There are 
queer articles sent through the sample post. 


“The majority of these consist of produce, such as 
tea, sugar, coffee, hops, seeds, corn, beans, etc.; but 
every conceivable article under the allowed weight, 
from mousetraps and eclockworks to leeches and Pha- 
rach’s serpents, now passes through the post-office. 
These samples are sorted on the same counters with 
the letters, and their bulk, of course, is far greater. 
Attempts are made to burden this department with 
very odd articles—a limb for dissection, not long 
since was discovered by its smell, and rejected. 

The Blind Man’s Department is the most humor- 
ousone. The ‘blind men’ are the decipherers of ille- 
gible and imperfect addresses. On one occasion they 
were fairly beaten by the Arcadian simplicity of the 
following sauperscription on a genuine letter con- 
taining a pair of spectacles :— 


My dear Father in Yorkshire at the white cottage 
with green palings, 


Where it is possible, the ‘blind men,’ versed in the 
ways of ignorance, correct the address, and where 
the letters are to all outsiders totally ‘ blind,’ these 
experts will make a shrewd guess, which often turns 
out to be a hit. Some years since a letter came thus 


addressed :— 
Mr. Owl O'Neil 
; At the Postoffice. 
The ‘ blind man’ into whose hands it fell surmised at 
gnce that this was a bit of phonetic spelling, and de- 
livered it without hesitation to Sir Rowland Hill, 
ite rightful owner. 
Here is another lucid address for the postman :— 


Mr. , Travelling Band, one of the Four playing 
in the street, 





Persha Cnabors, 
Please to find him if possible. Worcestershire. 


The subjoined must be evidently a genuine epistie 
from Mrs. Gamp :—~ 


E. R—, a cook as lived tempery with Mrs, L—— 
or some such a name, a shoemaker in Castle-street 
about No. — Hobern in 1851. Try to make this out. 
She is a Welch person about 5 feet 1 stoutish. Livs 
z service some ware in London or naboured. Lon- 

on. 


In some cases a little badinage goes or outside the 
envelope ; to wit, a letter was thus addressed :— 


The biggest fool in the world, 
Tunbridge. 
And indorsed as follows :— 
The Postmaster of Tunbridge cannot decide whom 
to deliver this to, as he does not know the weiter. 
Cannot find. 


Many letters. omnes | the name of the persons ad- 
Pramas f give descrip ions of their occupations or 
| ase appearance. Here are a couple of instances 
n point :-— ° 


This is for her that ‘makes’ dresses for ladies, that 
.. ‘live’ at tother side of rode to 
James Brocklip, 
Edensover 
Chesterfield. 
This is for the young girl that wears spectacles, who 
minds ‘ two babies.’ 
30, Sheriff-street, 
Off Prince Edwin-street, 
Liverpool. 
On one occasion a lettér was received addressed, 
‘To my Sonin London.’ It remained in the office 
until one day a verdant youth inquired if there was 
a letter from ‘my father in the country? It was 
rightly i. that the letter addressed to my son 
in London was for him, and it proved so. 
On another occasion a letter was received from 
France gddressed to Sumfre Devi. The ‘blind man’ 





handed it to Sir Humphry Davy, for whom it was 
intended. 

Poor persons, we are informed, have a very extra- 
penned idea of this department of the Post Office, 
popularly known as the ‘dead letter office.’ Letters 
are continually being received ng the secretary 
not to return any more dead letters, as they bring 
death into the house. One person, after complain- 
ing that twenty-four persons have died in her imme- 
diate neighborhood since a dead letter had been 
returned to her from the Post Office, begs the seere- 
tary that, if any more of those dead letters for her 
should come back, he should ‘burn them and never 
send them back to heare to me after that.’ One letter 
we were permitted to inapect is directed to the coro- 
ner and jury who should sit upon the writer’s body, 

v them full directions what to do with it. 

windiers find the address ‘ posterestante’ very con- 
venient for their purpose, The following advertise- 
ment appeared in several country newspapers—a 
singularly clever bait held out and duly gorged, as 
we shall show :— 

An elderly bachelor of fortune, wishing to amuse 
himself by testing the credulity of the public and to 
benefit and assist others, will send a suitable present 
of genuine worth, according to the circumstances of 
the applicant, to all who will send him seventeen 
stamps, demanded merely as a token cf confidence. 
Stamps will be returned with the present, carriage 
paid. Address (varied, according to circumstances). 

What were the number of stamps that flowed into 
the exchequer in answer to this cunningly-worded 
advertisement we do not know, but we are informed 
that between 300 and 400 letters, all containing the 
seventeen yey were returned to this department, 
failing to find him at addresses which were, no doubt, 
too hot to hold him.” 


In several instances we have received letters 
through the dead letter office containin;, money that 
had been addressed to other cities. This does not 
often happen, as our name is so well known that 
when a letter is received at an office addressed to 
Louis A. Godey, the postmaster knows where it be- 
longs, and forwards it to us. 


“Miss PENNIMAN, an American belle in Parts, is 
to be married to M. Romera, Secretary of the Span- 
ish Ambassador.” 

Miss P. must of course be very rich, but “ Penny 
wise and pound foolish.” 

Have our fair countrywomen, whose parents are 
so fond of bartering dollars for titles, read the account 
of the bigamy case of Sir Cullen Eardley, Baronet? 
We do not give all his names, as space is precious. 
Sir Cullen married a young New York lady; aftera 
while they separated, and Sir OC. returned to England 
and married another young person; supposing that, 
if that precious scamp, Major Yelverton, could marry 
a lady twice—once in Scotland and again in Ireland 
—could have the English courts pronounce that he 
had never been married, he who had only been mar- 
ried once would have equal luck. He was mistaken, 
and was sentenced to imprisonment and hard labor 
for a long time. It is almost a pity that he was 
found guilty. The lesson is not half so good to those 
weak and title-loving parents, who sacrifice their 
daughters to titles, We can only imagine Sir Cul- 
len’s surprise that a baronet could be found guilty 
of any bad action. 





Leap YeAR Privitrce.—The privilege of ladies 
choosing husbands is thus explained in a work en- 
titled “Courtship, Love, and Matrimony,” printed 
in the year 1606 — 


* Albeit itis nowe become a part of the common 
lawe, in regarde to social relations of life, that as 
often as every bissextile year doth return, the ladyes 
have the so MF meet an during the time it con- 
tinueth, of making love unto the men, which ~~ 4 
doe either by wordes or lookes as to them it seeme 
Proper 5 and, moreover, no man will be entitled to 

he benefit of clergy who dothe in any wise treate 
her proposal withe slight or contumely.” 
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Weatuer Wispom.—aA rosy sky at sunset, whether 

clear or cloudy, presages fine weather ; an Indian-red 
tint at sunset foreshadows rain. A red sky in the 
morning, bad weather, or much wind—perhaps rain. 
A gray sky in the morning, fine weather; a high 
dawn, wind; a low dawn, weather. 

Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine wea- 
ther, with moderate or light breezes; hard > 
oily-looking clouds, wind. A dark, gloomy blue 
sky is windy; but a light, bright blue sky indicates 
fine weather. Generally, the softer clouds look the 
less wind (but perhaps more rain) => expected ; 
and the harder, more “ greasy," rolled, tufted, or 
rugged, the stronger the coming wind will prove. 
Also, a bright yellow sky at sunset presages wind 5 
a pale yellow, wet; and a greenish, sickly-look 
eolor, wind and rain, Thus, by the prevalence 
red, yellow, or other tints, the ae weather may 
be foretold very nearly ; indeed, if aided by instru- 
ments, almost exactly. Small, inky-looking clouds 
foretell rain; li scud-clouds, driving across heavy 
masses, show wind and rain; but if alone, may indi- 
eate wind only. 

High up:¢r clouds crossing the sun, moon, or 
stars in a direction different from that of the lower 
clouds, or the wind then felt below, portend a 
change of wind towards their direction. After fine 
clear weather, the first signs in the sky of a coming 
—- are usually light streaks, curls, wisps, or 
mottled patches of white distant clouds, which in- 
erease, and are followed by an pomenene murky 
vapor that grows into cloudiness. This appear- 
ance, more or less oily or watery, as wind or rain 
will prevail, is an infallible sign. 

Usually, the higher or more distant such clouds 
seem to be, the more gradual but general the coming 
change of weather will prove. 

Light, delicate, quiet tints or colors, with soft 
undefined forms of clouds, indicate and eanompony 
fine weather; but gaudy or unusual hues, with hard, 
definite! y-outlined clouds, foretell rain, and probably 
strong wind. 

Misty clouds, forming or hanging on heights, show 
wind and rain coming, if they remain, increase, or 
descend ; if they rise or disperse, the weather will 
improve, or become fine. 

When sea-birds fly out early, or far to seaward, 
moderate wind and fair weather may be expected; 
when they hang about the land, or over it, some- 
times flying inland, expect a stro wind with 
stormy weather. As many creatures ides birds 
are affected by the 6 some of rain or wind, such 
indications should not be slighted by an observer 
who wishes to foresee weather, or compare its varia- 
tions. There are other signs of a coming change in 
the weather known less generally than may be de- 
sirable, and therefore worth notice; such as when 
birds of long flight—rooks, swallows, or others, 
hang about home, and = up and down, or low, rain 
or wind may be expected. Also when animals seek 
sheltered places tead of spreading over their 
usual range; when pigs pony | raws to their styes; 
when smoke from chimneys does not ascend readily 
(or straight upwards during calm), an unfavorable 
change is probable. 

Dew is an indication of fine weather; so is fog. 
Neither of these two formations occur under an 
overeast sky, or when there is much wind, Occa- 
Lege # one sees fog rolled away as it were wy wind, 
but seldom or never actually formed while it is 
blowing. 

Remarkable clearness of atmosphere near the hori- 
zon; distant objects, such as hills, unusually visible, 
or raised (by refraction); and what is termed “a 
good hearing day,” may mentioned among signs 
of wet, if not wind, to be pees. More than usual 
twinkling of the stars, indistinctness or apparent 
multiplication of the moon’s horns, halos, “ wind- 
dogs, and the rainbow, are more or less significant 
of increasing wind, if not approaching rain with or 
without wind. 


ReerstereD Lerrers Acarn.—Last month we 
received two registered letters upon which we had 
to pay the registry fee, twenty cents each, because 
the postmaster knew nothing of the law requiring 
stamps to be affixed. Here, again, our venerated 
Unele Samuel received forty cents on each letter, 
andno responsibility on his part for safe delivery. 








PARISIAN ITEMS. 


Art the last fashionable bali in Paris there were no 
chignons worn; the hair flowed on the shoulders, 
and a ringlet or two drawn in front. 


—At the last ball at the Tuileries, one lady was 
covered with peacock’s eyes, coiffure as well as the 
gous another was dripping wet in sea weeds; they 

joated around her in such abundance that the laces 
and epaulets were at every moment entangled in the 
wavy sea grasses, much to the incorrenience of her 
neighbors. 


—ArT a fancy dress given by an American in 
Paris, Mrs. Dix wore an Madatustan costume with 
much grace. Miss Dix was avery fair Marguerite, 
with long flowing golden locks, and her married sis- 
ter, Mrs. Blake, personated with much spirit a Bos- 
ton old maid, in spectacles, with an ancient article, 
ealled a reticule, on her arm, from which she distri- 
buted liberally nuts and crackers, while answering 
with many old saws and sayi the queries put to 
her by reason of her su antiquated experi- 
ences. 


—Tue Americans are this year taking the lead of 
“fast life in Paris; some of their reunions are 
more than f gigren ti in no drawing-room in Paris 
can be found a oreo assemblage of ee several 
of the a fashionables of Paris are making up to 
these American heiresses. A Comte is shortly to 
marry one, and a Duke another. 


No doubt of it! Money for title as usual. Misery 
in the end. 


—TueE wedding costume of a fair American bride, 
whose luxurious trousseau astonished even the ex- 
trarpgnas Parisians, consisted of a white silk ; the 
skirt trained almost a yard behind, and was trimmed 
at the edge with a thick white crape ruche ; the cr 
ruche was carried up each breadth almost to the 
waist. Over the skirt there drooped a magnificent 
tuni¢é of application d’*Angleterre, and the lace tunic 
was longer behind than in front. The corsage was 
decorated in shawl fashion, with the same lace ; the 
wide sash, with short ends, being likewise finished 
with a flouneé of English point lace. 


—Apropos of a ball at Baron Haussmann’s, Galig- 
nani mentions that oe multitudinous skirts of last 
hy have disap the dresses are without plaits 

n front, the fulness being thrown back to terminate 
in a lo ueue ; sashes of exceedingly wide ribbon 
to mate e dress, are tastefully arranged in a kno 
behind, the ends falling low ; flowers ornament the 
bottom of the skirt; the dress is not worn so low as 
last year, either on the back or front; very little 
black lace is to be seen, and when white is worn, it 
is no longer placed fiat but in zigzags or festoons, on 
thedress, the points of the former and the semi-circle 
of the latter being ornamented with flowers; chig- 
nons are no longer seen, the hair being worn high on 
the head, with long, stray curls allowed to float freely 
at each side of the neck, 


—Txe most impressive of professional signs has 
probably been devised by a corn-trimmer of Mar. 
seilles. He displays an immense picture over his 
door, in which the poe Eugenie is seated in state 
upon a throne, ~— robes, presenting a pretty foot 
upon a crimson cushion, to the operator, and hold- 
ing in her hand a bank-note for five hundred frances. 
The Emperor stands solemnly at her side, in full uni- 
form, and wearing the gr cordon of the 1 n 
of honor. The high dignitaries of the court stand 
around with imperturbable gravity, and a holy fa- 
ther, in clerical robes, raises his tearful eyés upwards 
and joins his hands in supplication that the ordeal 
may be happily passed. course a corn-cutter who 
has been permitted to relieve the feet of an Empress 
mag be trusted with the bunions of common mortals. 
and cannot be expected to be satisfied with small 
fees either. 


Tne Paris Temps quotes from a journal of fashion 


the following description of a very peculiar mourn-, 


ing costume for a lady in deep affliction :— 


“ Dress of white satin, covered with tg mong A lace; 
the corsage, and the points where the lace skirt is 
turned up, embroidered in amethyst. Amethysts 
placed among the curis res on the chignon, 
Around the neck a band of black velvet, sprinkled 


with pearls. Also, a necklace of five rews of ame- 


thysts; belt straight, with a gold buckle.” 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





WHAT i WAS MADE FOR. 













Gop made the little Bird to sing 
Up in the tree so tall; 

He made the castled Snail to cling 
Close to the garden wall. 





He made the Flower to charm the eye, 
And scent the air around; 

He made the tree so broad and high, 
To shadow all the ground. 


He made the Stars to cheer the night, 
And yon dark sky adorn; 

He e the Sun, so warm and bright, 
To ripen well the corn. 


I cannot twinkle like a Star, 
Or blossom like the Flowers; 
But God hath made me greater far, 
And given me nobler powers. 


Affection, reason, knowledge, will, 
Lord, thou hast given to me; 

Then shall not eac , Thy law fulfil, 
And all be used for Thee? 8. W. P. 


GAMES. 
THE COMICAL CONCERT. 


Tuts is a most amusing game, if a good “leader of 
the band’’can be procured. Each of the party selects 
an instrument, on which they are expected. to - 
tend they are performing—one chooses the vio 
and holds out the left aria, moving the fingers as it 
touching the strings, whilst the right hand saws 
backwards and forwards as if wielding the bow. 
Another sets herself in a graceful attitude, draws a 





chair before her, and sweeps the “ viewless chords” 
of an invisible harp. Another runs her nimble 
fingers up and down a supposed piano-forte, for which 
a table forms a substitute. A fourth places his 
hands on an angle with his mouth, turns the head 
a little on one side, draws down the nose, and moves 
the en ge being a capital imitation of a 
flute-player’s position, features, and action; but it 
is useless to particularize—there is always imitative 








N 
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power enough in any juvenile group to furnish “a 
band” without instruction. How to use 
the band must be our task to tell. The 
“leader” having been selected, takes his 
lace in front of the band, and having 
etermined what piece of music shall be 
—= (which ought to be some well- 
nown air, chorus, march, ete,), holds up 
his baton, or roll of music, and spreads out 
the other hand as a 1 for “* the whole 
band” to commence playing on their in- 
struments, and making musie which imi- 
tates their respective sounds, The leader 
then claps his baton on his left hand, which 
is a signal for the band to stop; then he 
instantly imitates the harp, and the harpist 
must pretend to play ; from that he passes 
to the drum, and so on to various other 
instruments, and all at once holds up both 
hands as a signal for a grand crash; and 
he thus alternates as quickly as possible 
the different orders for silence, solos and 
concertos; the failure of any player to imitate his 
leader, or obey his orders, of course entails a forfeit. 
The sound of the various voices, the sudden pauses, 
the timid solos, the incessant changes, are all pro- 
ductive of great amusement, which can be increased 
by the skill of the impromptu Costa or Jullien 
of the party in adding a few extra pee tee | 
as to the time, and crescendos and diminue 
of the piece being performed. 


TERTIA, OR TOUCH THIRD. 
Tuts = ought to be played in a field or 
a) park, where it makes a capital addition to the 
\" amusements of a picnic party. The company 
SS stand two and two in a circle, excepting in 
y one place, where they stand three deep. One 
6 stands outside of the circle, and is on no ac- 
count allowed to go within it. The object is 
to touch the fhird one, wherever the pursuer 
finds her; but when you attempt this she darts 
into the cirele, and takes her place before some 
of the others. As there must never be three 
together, the last one now becomes the object 
- of pursuit darting off until she can likewise 
slip into the eirele and take her place in front 
of another, pursuer is thus led from 
point to point of the circle; for she must al- 
ways aim at the cne.who forms the outside of 
a row of three, Any one caught changes place 
with the pursuer. This game affords most ex- 
cellent exercise. Some it is agreed that 
the touch the third one with e hand- 
kere. of course more likely to be effected 
than by the hand. When joined in by young people 
of both sexes, it proves most exhilarating and amus- 
ing. It can be played in a large room or hall. 


A Douw’s Hosprran,—A London toy dealer ad- 
vertises his establishment as “‘ Dolly’s Hospital.” 
He undertakes to cure all complaints incidental to 
dollhood. Lost hair is restored, bodily defects are 
remedied, impaired vision corrected, damaged limbs 
made whoie, and young heads put upon old shoul- 
ders. We think such an institution would pay here, 


WE respectfully call the attention of the friends of 
Mrs. Hale to the following :— 


J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston (Mass.), have just pub- 
lished a new work, ‘‘ Manners; or, Happy Homes 
and Good Society all the Year Round.” By Mrs. 
Hale. The book is elegantly printed in large type; 
pages 377. Price $2 50. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, have in press 8 new 
edition, revised and i» of Mrs. Hale’s “ Dis- 
tinguished Women,”’ ete. rge octavo, double col- 
umns, and over 900 pe. 

T. B. Peterson rothers, Philadelphia, have 


lately issued new editions of Mrs. Hale’s “ New 
Hooters Book,” and also her “ Receipts for the Mil- 
on. 
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A LEAF FROM OUR PHUNYGRAPHIC 
ALBU 


OUR PHUNYGRAPHER’S STUDY OF 
FLORACULTURE. 




















A “WALL FLOWER.” 


Gress spots in cloth can be easily removed thus: 
Take a sharp pair of scissors, carefully insert the 
point, and cut the cloth gently in a circular form 
until the spot is removed. 

Tue following advertisement appeared in the 
Aberdeen Herald: “If the person who took (it is con- 
cluded by mistake) the white waterproof coat be- 
longing to Mr. Pitt Taylor, on Tuesday last, will 
apely at the barracks, he can have the peg it used to 
hang upon, as it is of no further use to the owner!” 





A SONG FOR SPRING. 


Now behold the buttercup, 

In the meadows springing up, 

And PHILLIS, too, with rapture eure, 
Ories out to CHLOE, “ Lawk-a-daisy !’ 

Wry is it that the moment of popping the ques- 
tion is so terrible to young fellows that they fre- 
qeotly cannot utter a word? Because, just then, 

ey love the fair one beyond expression. 

Postacr on the Lapy’s Boox, 2% cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.”” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any m making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. . 

Miss A: W.—Sent hair-work March 2th. 

Mrs. S. E. J.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. J. K.—Sent pattern 2th. 

H. L.—Sent lead comb 24th. 

M. A. B.—Sent hair-work 24th. 

Mrs, J. M. B.—Sent rubber gloves by Adams’s ex- 
press 24th. 

Mrs. G. T. H.—Sent rubber gloves by Adams’s ex- 
press 24th. 

Mrs. J. C. R.—Sent patterns and crimpers by 
Adams’s express 24th. 

Mrs. R. J.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 24th. 

Mrs, S. L. B.—Sent pattern 25th. 
ax” OC. E. 8.—Sent hair, etc. by Adams’s express 

th. 

M. M.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 26th. 

L. A. R.—Sent pattern 30th, 

Mrs. H, A. H.— Sent pattern 30th, ° 

Mrs. O, F.—Sent beads, etc. 30th. 

A. A.—Sent rubber gloves 30th. 

A.—Sent rubber gloves, etc. 30th. 

. L.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 30th. 

. P, P.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 


. C.—Sent articles April 3d. } 
. W.—Sent articles 3d. 
. S. J. P.—Sent infant’s dress by Adams’s ex- 
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t articles by Harnden’s express 8th. 
. R. K.—Sent pattern 9th. 

. H,. M.—Sent pattern 9th. 

. C.—-Sent pattern 9th. 

. J.—Sent pattern 9th. 

4 D.—Sent attern llth. 
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. M. H. T.—Sent pattern 1ith. 
rs. J. P. MeF.—Sent pattern 11th, 

rs. P.—Sent pattern lith. 
wa E. 8. S.—Sent pattern by Howard’s express 
A Subscriber, Wyoming, Del.—Both sentences are 
correct. 

Daisy.—1. Solon Robinson, we believe. 2. In 
French; spelled Mai, pronounced May. 3. We know 
of nothing. A great many remedies are advertised, 
but they are worthless. 

S. E. M.—For a gentleman, 5 féet 8; for a lady, 
5 feet 4. 2. Such questions are too indetinite. There 
may be reasons why it is proper, and again when it 
isnot. It is impossible to reply properly unless all 
the circumstances are known. 

Old Subscribers and Othera.—We cannot furnish 
any particular design for work except at consider- 
able expense. .To get up the initials uired would 
cost us ten dollars, and then probably would not be 
of any use except to “Old Subscribers and Others.” 

Patsie Parker.—Only as far as the parlor door; 
otherwise is not “ the ning. 

Emma H.—A hair heart to fasten on « chain of the 
size desired, $5; with pin, $7. 

L. S., Silver Creek a.—Modesty. 

nt z. J.—A lady is considered a bride for three 
months. ; 
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H. H. B.—Take a pill-box, perforate the top and 
fill with gum-camphor, or sprinkle them with ben- 
zine, and then place them in a close-fitting case. It 
would take pages to give you an idea of the different 
methods for the various insects. 

Aileen.—There are various remedies advertised, 
but there is not one that is efficacious. They may 
be removed for the moment, but will grow again. 
Nothing is effectual but pulling them out, and t 
we would not recommend. 

Miss L, A.—If you cannot attend the reception, 
you must send Bi card, 

Miss V. O.—The gentleman is introduced to the 


y. 

One who wants to Know.—Ycou may retain your 
hat in your hand. 

M. E. J., Steubenville, N. J.—We do not think we 
could give you the design you wish. Such a large 
object could scarcely be reduced to come in one of 
our pages, 

Mrs. L. E. R,—We do not know that the following 
wili be a cure, but we do know of one person being 
very much benefited by it: In the first place, you 
should think before you speak, so as not to u 
words as it were at random. The principal feature 
in stammering is, the party knowing their defect, 
and being anxious to coverit by attempting to speak 
quickly, add greatly to their embarrassment by caus- 
ing the muscles to attain a more rigid tendency. 
You must speak slowly and emphatically, and by 
attending to a full accentuation of at word you 
will soon be able to overcome the difficulty. 

Mary G.—Place the bread inside the napkin. 

Miss W. A.—This is said to be the old rule, but it 
will not hold good in ail cases: Twice round the 
thumb should be once round the wrist, twice round 
the wrist should be once round the neck, twice 
round the neck should be once round the waist. 

Mrs. J. M. F.—A letter addressed to him in Lon- 
don he wiil receive. . 

Mrs..G. W. B. and Mrs. L, B.—Thanks for receipts. 

Melanie.—You had better tell him your age, as he 
is sure to find itout, Better have no concealments. 

Effie.— You should not recognize the gentleman 
until you have been introduced to him. 

Mrs. L. W. B.—We cannot find you employment 
in this city. There are hundreds of applicants for 
every vacancy. 

Mrs. G. H.—The master of the house leaves for 
the dining-room first. He generally takes the eldest 
lady under his protection. His wife leaves the last 
with the gentleman she has selected to escort her in. 

M. H., Columbus, Geo.—Thank you for the com- 
pliment. ; 

L. W.—The knife and fork should be laid off when 
the plate is passed. Lead combs cost $1 70. Orné 
is pronounced in two ayllables. 

iss J. R.—Situations such as you require are not 
easily procured, if you have no friends to personally 
interest themselves on your behalf. Your only 
course is by advertising or hy answering advertise- 
—_ “genteel” labor-market is quite over- 
crowded. 


Fashions, 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required, Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed e. - 
diture, to be essed io the care of L. A Codey, 8q. 

No order will be attended to unless the mo is “frat 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Boor, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 











x 
Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
by a note of the height, complexion, and 
eneral style of the person, on which much 
n choice. Dress goods from J, F. Hafieigh’s, or 
Ourwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York ; lin- 
gerie and lace from G. W. Vi el’s, 1016 Chestnut 
treet, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele- 
brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here gaseen the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. hen the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of Bismarck silk ; the bot- | 
tom of skirt trimmed with a band of the same edged 
by a narrow satin piping. A similar band is placed 
around to form a scallop at each side, and straight 
across the back and front, where it is trimmed with 
chenille fringe and three fancy buttons; three but- 
tons are also placed on each side-seam. Polonaise 
of the same material fastened over on one side of the 
chest. It is confined at the waist by a sash with 
long fringed ends at the back. 

Fig. 2.—Bride’s dress of puffed tulle, over a silk 
underskirt. Tunic of silk, with flowing sleeves, 
both edged with a puffing of tulle; a close under- 
sleeve of tulle under the silk one. The dress is 
sprinkled over with sprays of orange-blossoms and 
leaves. A necklace and ear-rings of the sime flow- 
ers are worp. Veil of tulle, arranged so it may be 
worn over the face if desired. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of lilac silk, with a flounce of 
point lace put on with very little fulness around the 
bottom of skirt. Second skirt of lilac silk, cut in 
pinked scallops, and a rosette of lilac in each one. 
Upper skirt of spotted tulle, edged with point lace 
and looped up with lilac rosettes. Low full corsage 
of spotted tulle over lilac silk, with a basque of 
point lace, and edged with the same around the 
neck. Lilac’ rosettes around the neck. Gold cord 
and tassels around the waist. 

Fig. 4.—Dressof Metternich green silk, edged with 
Oluny lace, heade’ by two narrow pipings of white 
satin. The upper skirt is edged with a plait of white 
satin; it is short at the side with large plaits, long 
at the back, open with lapels of white satin. The 
underskirt is ornamented with fern leaves of white 
satin. High corsage, ornamented with bretelles of 
satin leaves’ and tabs edged with the same, with 
Cluny lace at the bottom, fall from the satin beit at 
the sides. Coat sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 
Black lace shawl. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress of lilac silk. The bottom 
of skirt is cut in scallops, and bound with the same. 
Narrow satin pipings extend around the skirt; 
above this a lace of the same color is arranged to 
simulate two skirts, fastened at the side by a large 
rosette; the same extends down the back of the 
skirt. A small scarf mantle is trimmed to corre- 
spond. Hat of lilac crape, trimmed with white lace; 
rosettes of lilac crape, and small white plume. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of white grenadine, made with two 
skirts; the front breadth of lower skirt is puffed 
lengthwise; a narrow Oluny lace finishes the puffs 
at the seams; four puffs extend down each side of 
the back breadth. The upper skirt is looped up at 
each side by an illusion scarf, which is looped up 
over the front breadth, and is finished by a bow of 
green ribbon. Sash of green silk, edged by Cluny 
lace, and trimmed with two lace bows. Low corsage, 
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trimmed with green silk and Cluny lace. The hair 
is crimped, puffed on top of the head, and ornamented 
with a gilt band. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-diress of gray silk, made with two 
skirts. The lower one is cut in emall points and 
trimmed with a band of satin. The upper skirt is 
out in turrets, trimmed with satin; a second row 
extends above this, which is finished at the sides by 
chenille fringe. A silk cord and tassel are sewed on 
at the sides. Sack of black silk, cut in points, 
trimmed with chenille fringe, a satin fold, and small 
satin buttons. A plaitof satin trims the front, back, 
and sleeves, Hat of gray chip, trimmed with steel 
leaves. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of green silk, made with two skirts. 
The lower one is edged by two small flounces, headed 
by four narrow rows of braid. The upper skirt is 
cut in a deep scallop in the front, trimmed with 
three flounces, in points at the back trimmed with 
three rows of braid. The upper part of thia skirt is 
trimmed with three rows of braid, making it have the 
appearance of three skirts. Low corsage, trimmed 
to correspond. Sash of the silk. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress of black gros grain silk, 
trimmed with two narrow flounces. Redingote of 
the same silk, trimmed with a satin fold; the trim- 
ming extends up the sides and in the back, giving it 
the appearance of being cut. Sash of black silk, 
bound with satin, the ends ornamented with a satin 
fold and édged by fringe. Bonnet of white chip, 
teimmed with white illusion and green leaves. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of violet silk, two skirts, each seal- 
loped and bound with satin and a plaited ruffle be- 
low the scallops.. Coat of black silk, fitting the 
figure, the skirt open in the back, bound with satin, 
and headed by small satin buttons. Bonnet of black 
illusion, trimmed with black lace aad rosettes of 
illusion and steel. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1.—Breakfast-cap of embroidered muelin, 
trimmed with a worked ruffle edged by a narrow 
lace. A band of rose-colored ribbon heads the ruffle. 
Broad ribbon strings are tied under the chignon; a 
band of ribbon with lace wound around it is fastened 
over the chignon. 

Fig. 2. La Sylphide Headdress.—Marie Stuart ban- 
deaux in front; thick plaits at the back ; forget-me- 
not in the hair, 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of black Neapolitan, with a high 
pointed diadem of straw and lace, with three pearl 
pendants on it. A fall of lace at the back trimmed 
with field daisies, which also trims the strings, one 
of which is of lace, the other of satin, fastened by a 
small satin bow. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of violet crape, the frame covered 
plain. A satin plait extends across the back, with 
satin loops falling from it. A wreath of lilac flow- 
ers and green leaves extend across the front and 
down on the strings, which are also fastened by a 
small bouquet. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of white Malines tulle, puffed over 
a thin frame. A band of blue satin goes across the 
top fastened at one side by a pearl buekle; this ex- 
tends down and forms the strings. Fall of white 
blonde lace at back. Wreath of fine white flowers 
along the front. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of exquisitely fine black lace, or- 
namented with leaves and flowers of highly polished 
out steel. A veil of lace falls over the and 
comes down in frent forming the strings, which are 
ornamented in a similar manner. The strings are 
fastened down the front by steel leaves. 

Fig. 7.—Jacket of white silk, embroidered in bril- 
liant colors. The habit skirt is of fine muslin, laid 





in plaits, and crossed by straps of white silk em- 
broidered, 

Fig. 8.—Dress of blue and white striped silk ; the 
edge of skirt is trimmed with two narrow rows of 
velvet, with a row of small buttons between. Over- 
dress of blue silk tightly gored, the neck cut low 
square ; each gore is trimmed to correspond with the 
underskirt ; a row of blue silk buttons up the front. 
Hat of white chip, bound with blue velvet and a 
white plume. Buttoned boots of blue kid. 

Fig. 9.—White muslin corsage, made with a yoke 
elegantly tucked and trimmed with embroidery and 
Cluny lace. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Collar and undersleeve to match. 
The cuff is of linen richly ornamented with Cluny. 

Fig. 12.—Jacket made of white lace, trimmed with 
white silk, and ornamented with black and crystal. 

Fig. 13.—Walking costume for a Miss. This over- 
dress may be of black silk trimmed with folds of 
satin. It can be worn over a skirt of the same ora 
contrasting color. 

Fig. 14.—Infant’s dress, made of fine Nainsook 
muslin, The front is made en tablier, formed of 
needlework ruffling and Cluny lace insertion; a band 
of work extends down the sides ; Cluny lace inser- 
tion around the skirt above the hem. Puff sleeve, 
with row of insertion around the bottom. 

Fig. 15.—Dress of white piqué, made with a yoke 
cut low square; the skirt is plaited into this. The 
bottom of skirt is trimmed with two rows of braid; 
the bands down each side are trimmed to correspond, 
with a row of buttons through the centre, and fin- 
ished by a colored ribbon rosette. The edge of 
sleeves and neck are edged by a narrow Cluny lace, 

Fig. 16.—Very good style of chemise for a Miss. 
Our model fastens on the shoulders with buttons, 
and is trimmed with delicate embroidery. 

Fig. 17.—Parasol of black satin, the outer edge 
being of violet-colored satin, The parasol is edged 
with gold fringe ; a row also extends around the top 
of the violet satin, headed by four rows of gilt beads. 
The whole of the black part of the parasol is orna- 
mented with gilt beads. Rustic handle. 

Fig. 18.—Parasol of brown satin, ornamented with 
jet beads; « jet fringe, made for the parasol in points, 
is put around the edge. The handle is twisted, and 
made of black wood. 





EVENING DRESS. 
(See Engraving, Page 495.) j 

EventnG dress of white silk. The skirt is gored; 
in the back a deep flounce of the silk is plaited on; 
a puff of white illusion extends around the bottom 
of skift; a deep puff heads the flounce in the back, 
and extends across the front ; the same puffs extend 
up the front to the waist, divided by sprays of 
heartsease and leaves, and finished by a large ro- 
sette, with a bouquet in the centre. The corsage is 
cut low square, with flowers forming bretelles, and 
extending down the back of skirt, where they are 
fastened by a rosette. The sleeves are of one puff, 
with flowers through the centre; the belt is fastened 
by a rosette. Ear-rings and bracelets of Malachite. 
The hair is heavily crimped; the chignon of seven 
puffs; a curl falls from each side, 

SUMMER CLOAKS. 
(See Engravings, Page 498.) 

Fig. 1.—Coat of pressed black silk, fitting tightly 
to the figure. The trimming consists of a narrow 
satin piping, finishing the edge; the sleeves, arm- 
holes, pockets, and belt are trimmed with the same. 
Sash of plain silk, fastened at the left side, and 
trimmed with heavy chenille fringe. 
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Fig. 2.—Redingote of black silk, cut loose, and 
fastened at the waist by asash. The trimming con- 
sists of bands of satin, which also trims the sash. 

Fig. 8.—Sack of black silk. The bottom is cut in 
Vandykes, and bound with satin; two satin bands 
extend around above these; satin leaves extend 
down the back, around the armholes and neck. The 
belt is composed of a piece of silk, laid in small 
plaits bound with satin, and each plait fastened by 
a fancy button. The sash has three ends of silk, the 
ends ornamented with fancy buttons and edged by 
fringe. Rosette of satin leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Polonaise of black silk, fitting to the figure. 
Trimmed with fancy gimp. The ends of thesash are 
ornamented with gimp leaves, and finished by silk 
tassel fringe. . 





CHITCHAT ° 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


THERE seems to be a great deal of searching into 
former times now in reference to fashion, hunting 
up old fashions, and copying foilettes from historical 
pictures. Our age is accused, and not without truth, 
of possessing no originality; it can neither invent 
nor create—it can but imitate or copy. Now, after 
many hesitations, we seem to have decidedly come 
back to the fashions worn in the reign of Louis XV. 
and the earlier part of thatof Louis XVI. There are 
modifications, of course, and exact chronology is not 
always attended to; but one may safely say, that the 
style of dress most copied in our time, is that of the 
before-mentioned period. How many models are 
ealled by the name of the most graceful woman of 
her age, Marie Antoinette? The most fashionable 
coiffure, dress, fichu, mantle, and slipper bear her 
name. We are, however, far from the scant, unbe- 
coming dress of the First Empire. Skirts are gored, 
it is true, but they are ample and flowing. COrino- 
lines, far from being left off, have merely changed 
their shape ; they are plain in front, but puffed out 
on either side, so as to remind one strongly of the 
hoops or paniers of the last century. These paniers 
will not be adopted as yet; we think the tournure 
will be more generally worn. These skirts are made 
of puffed hair-cloth, with a few steels at the bottom ; 
they are ungraceful whatever way worn. But Fash- 
ion declares them necessary in some degree, to sup- 
port the heavy sashes now so much worn; as yet 
but few of our most fashionable belles have adopted 
them. 

The newest morning robes are made quite in the 
Louis XV. style—that is, loose and flowing, with 
plaits at the back, and a cord and tassels to fasten 
it in at the waist in front. These can be made of 
white cambric and fastened by colored ribbon if de- 
sired. 

Our leading modistes are engaged in making up 
thin fabrics, which this month requires. A new 
mode of ornament for grenadines, is seen in a lilac 
robe, which bore twig work and a large pansy spray 
down the centre of each breadth, in applique of 
shaded silk the same color, neatly stitched on; this 
can be done in leaves, or any flowers fancy may dic- 
tate. A white grenadine, ornamented with colored 
leaves or flowers, would make both a pretty and in- 
expensive dress. The cape or fichu is a necessary 
accompaniment to all thin dresses; these are made 
in many different forms and of different materials. 
We see,them of illusion, trimmed with blonde and 
satin, of embroidered muslin, of the most costly 
white and black lace, and of laces of inferior quali- 
ties. Others are simply made of the same material 
as the dress, and trimmed tc correspond. The Marie 
Antoinette and Lamballe are decidedly the most 


y fashionable. These fichus vary in form, but one of 
the prettiest consists of two long scarfs; the ma- 
terial of which they are composed is folded exactly 
in the same manner as the folds or draperies on a 
low bodice. The folds or plaits are stitched down 
at the shoulders as well as at the waist. The two 
searfs are then arranged like braces on the bodice; 
they cross under the waistband, and describe four 
wide sash ends on the skirt. 

There are very few styles by which the skirts of 
wash dresses can be made and trimmed. The cut-off 
skirt with narrow flounces on the edge, or a plain 
skirt with small puffs, or flounces around it, is 
the favorite, As they can be done up easily, for 
persons who desire something more elaborate, we 
will describe a pretty white organdy lately made 
up. Around the bottom was a deep, finely-plaited 
border, over which fell a piece of horizontal tucking 
very finely done, cut into battiements, edged with 
quilled white Chantilly; and headed by a wide in- 
sertion of the same lace. In front, at the waist, was 
a short apron of tucking cut out in shapes and 
trimmed with lace ; from this a wide scarf of muslin 
edged with two inch Chantilly, floated each side be- 
hind, and was looped together by a large rosette of 
Metternich green satin ribbon. We also noticed a 
flounce and waist of*muslin, which were laid alter- 
nately in vertical double narrow box-plaits spread 
at the top, and wide insertions of Maltese lace 
two inches or more apart; this was designed for a 
plain muslin dress, which is very much worn this 
summer, 

Never have we seen so many suits of black silk at 
this season as now; they are the favorite for street 
wear, also for travelling, especially for married la- 
dies, as they are more serviceable than most of the 
travelling dress goods. Most of the suits are made 
with the Redingote. We saw one with a baad of 
silk about four inches broad, bound on each edge 
with satin; the band was cut in squares about one 
inch apart, each one being bound with satin. These 
squares were lined with blue silk ; one of these bands 
extended around the bottom of skirt, around the 
Redingote and sleeves; one formed the belt, and the 
sash was made to correspond. This is an inexpen- 
sive trimming, but very troublesome, as satin bind- 
ings are very tedious to put on. 

Many more sacques are worn than at the first of 
the season was thought would be popular; they are 
too comfortable a style of covering to be easily aban- 
doned. The sacque with mantilla ends is popular 
and very pretty ; all the sacques, and, in fact, every- 
thing is trimmed with satin ; it was thought it would 
be abandoned for thin fabrics, but it is the most 
popular trimming used. Never has ingenuity been 
so taxed to invent different styles of making trim- 
mings, for almost all the satin trimmings are hand- 
made; the sacques are trimmed exclusively with 
them and lace. Jet is very little seen; and only 
used in very small quantities. We miss it, as it has 
been so very extensively used for the last year, 

We will describe a few cloaks seen. The first isa 
beautiful paletot of French bonnet silk. The trim- 
ming consists of five rows of bias ruffled satin and 
silk, over an inch in width; these are placed rather 
full upon the front and back, both of which are 
trimmed exactly alike. The trimming on either side 
is likewise of satin and silk, but much narrower than 
that on the front, and differing from it by being placed 
on plain. The sash is of the usual width, trimmed to 
correspond ; both the paletdt and sash are edged by 
heavy tassel fringe. The front has revers turned 
back. Another is a loose black silk sacque, with 
mantilla front, edged with fringe, and trimmed with 





satin folds and small crochet rosettes. It is open on 
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the sides with lapets, backed with lace, which show 
a colored dress through to advantage. Lastly, the 
basquine 2 la militaire, which is tight-fitting, with 
mantilla front, and deeply pointed on the sides, This 
also is trimmed with narrow bands of silk and satin 
around the basquine, sleeves, and sash, and across 
the breast, after the manner of a soldier’s coat, from 
which it derives its name. All the sleeves are made 
in the coat form, now so long popular. 

In outside coverings of lace, points are the most 
popular; they can be had in thread and llama lace; 
the latter are a most excellent imitation of good lace, 
are very much worn, and are not near as expensive. 
We also see some very pretty sacques, two of which 
are particularly graceful—a paletot with sleeves in 
black llama lace, and a beautifully-shaped sacque 
named the “ Castillan,” with a long flowing sleeve. 
The “ Rotund Peplum” is a pointed circular, which 
is very elegant; and the sleeveless jacket is par- 
ticularly pretty to wear over colored dresses. We 
aiso see Shetland shawls in plain white and black, 
also with colored borders, and in colored and white 
stripes. These can be had in the real Shetland, or 
in the woven ones, which are not near as expensive, 
and are quite as desirable, as they so soon soil. Al- 
though late in the season, we will describe a Paisley 
shawl seen at a leading house in this city, made for 
the late Exposition, which is not only very curious, 
but extraordinarily handsome. Aithough dark and 
harmonious in general effect, examination reveals 
that the centre is an Asiatic temple, with worship- 
pers bending before a shrine, to which is tending an 
immense procession of men and animals, forming the 
chief part of the design; while the outer border dis- 
plays a great variety of birds and flowers, confined 
within the limits of a harlequin fringe. 

How are we to speak of bonnets each time it falls 
to our lot to describe them? They are smalier than 
the last; those now worn are the smallest yet seen. 
If they go on decreasing, soon they will be nothing 
but illusion strings fastened on the top by a spray 
of flowers. The latest novelty is a bonnet (we had 
better say a small headdress) entirely composed of 
flowers; we saw them of small roses, pansies, field 
daisies, violets, ete. The bonnet is about four inches 
deep, made by the wires being twisted together; a 
spray of flowers falls from each side, and is fastened 
to form the strings. These bonnets are pinned on 
to the head. 

We also notice some other novelties: A black 
French Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed with black lace 
and straw (oak-shaped) leaves, with a lace veil fall- 
ing gracefully over the shoulders, and fastened in 
front with a bunch of leaves. A French crape bon- 
net, of Metternich green, diadem shape, the face 
trimming formed of brilliant leaves, giving a rich 
and beautiful effect; a girdle of crape,"edged with a 
fine blonde lace falling to the front and streamers of 
ribbon from the back. A very stylish bonnet of 
white frosted illusion, trimmed with nartow folds 
of white satin ; a graceful veil of illusion edged with 
lace falling at the back, while a light spray of Met- 
ternich green decorated the left side. 

In hats we notice a very handsome one of fine 
Leghorn, rolled up at one side, with a trimming of 
blue velvet and wheat upon the up-turned flap. A 
black Spanish hat, trimmed with rolls of black satin, 
jets and steel, with flowers at the side, and a girdle 
of lace and satin. A white cfape hat trimmed with 
field daisies. A blue crape trimmed with illusion 
and pink roses. Almost all the hats have a mask 
veil with long ends fastened in the back. The veil is 
made of spotted or plain illusion, trimmed with lace 
of the same color; the illusion corresponds in color 
with the trimming or color of hat or bonnet. The 





illusion fastened, not under the chin, but some dis- 
tance below, seems to form the only difference be- 
tween the bonnet and hat. 

We notice a new invention of indelible stamp- 
ing—braiding patterns stamped in black. It washes 
well, has the appearance of braiding, and can be 
done at a trifling cost.. It is particularly desirable 
for children’s clothing, At Mrs. Girard’s, No. 321 
South Thirteenth Street, wesee initials, monograms, 
ciphers, and crests, stamped in this manner; these 
are very desirable for marking underclothing and 
house linen, and are done at about one-third of the 
cost of having them done with ink. 

For children piqués are the most desirable goods, 
ag they can be trimmed in so many different styles; 
worn with colored sashes, they always look pretty 
and different. For small children piqué sacques are 
worn with the s@me and colored dresses; they may be 
braided, trimmed with embroidery, or a fancy braid. 
For larger children a silk or barege sacque, or talma 
isworn. If a walking dress, the sacque is of the same 
material as the skirt; in fact, it is almost useless to 
say anything about children’s dresses, so nearly do 
they resemble those of older persons. We will, 
however, describe one suit we have lately seen. 
The dress of white grenadine barege, the bodice 
made low square neck, the skirt edged by four nar- 
now flounces of blue silk with pinked edge. The 
neck and sleeves are edged with small ruffies. A 
high neck and long sleeved waist of thin muslin 
are worn under the bodice of dress. White muslin 
sacque, embroidered, White crape hat trimmed with 
blue satin bands. 

One of the prettiest new models'we have seen for 
evening toilet is the Spanish corselet of satin or 
poult de soie, Yhis corselet can be made of any 
color; but we particularly admired one of cerise- 
colored satin, which was worn with a white dress. 
This bodice is made somewhat like a low zouave 
jacket, not coming down any further than the waist, 
It is open and rounded off at the sides, and then 
lated together with silk gimp cord of the same color 
as the satin, and finished off at the bottom with 
gimp tassels failing over the skirt. There are ne 
sleeves, but epaulettes ornamented with a bow of 
gimp cord and tassels. Of course, a white bodice or 
chemisette must be worn under the Spanish corselet, 
and short white sleeves show under the epaulettes. 
A sash with long wide lapels fastened at the back, 
of the same material as the corselet is worn with it. 
Egyptian necklaces, formed of many rows of large 
beads, are very much worn with evening dresses. 
Some have as many as fourteen rows of beads, which 
fall down nearly to the waistband. Those of gold 
beads are the most fashionable. 

At the request of some of our readers we will give 
some hints in regard to mourning goods, which this 
season are more than usually elegant, so much black 
being now worn. Among several novelties we no- 
tice barege Hernani ; it is double twisted, open mesh 
of silk and wool, generally two yards wide, v 
heavy, and ranges in price from $3 50 to $7 00 per 
yard. The canvas Hernani is of similar material 
and manufacture, but of a somewhat coarser tex- 
ture, which latter is considered more fashionable. 
Then we have the plain and much less expensive 
iron bareges. These dresses are generally made in 
suits for street wear, with a sacque or shaw! of the 
same, trimmed with crape or ruches of the material. 
In travelling dress goods we have mixed gray goods, 
plain black foulards, alpaca poplin, the “chene” of 
Lyle thread and wooi, and many others which we 
cannot now enumerate. In bonnets, black crape, 
Neapolitan, and straw are worn trimmed with crape 
or ribbon, FASHION, 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 
For 1868. 


THE 
CHEAPEST OF LADIES’ MAGAZINES, 


BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST! 


The friend of woman, the arbiter of fashion, the en- 
courager aad publisher of the best literature of the day, 
the pattern from which all others copy. 


READING MATTER. 


In this there will be an improvement. The volume 
for 1868 will be set up with new-faced type, and of a 
size that will enable us to give an additional quantity 
of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages in 
eath number. 


Beautiful Steel Plates. 


Of these the Lapy’s Boox contains fourteen each year, 
superior (we challenge comparison) to any published in 
this country, either in book or periodical. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE LADY'S BOOK. 


MARION HARLAND, 
Authoress of, “* Alone,” ‘* Hidden Path,” "Mose Side,” 
“ Nemesis,” and ** Miriam,” i 


who contributes to no other monthly pubMeation, will 
farnish a new novel for 1868, called “‘Paemix Row- 
LAND,” that will run through the year. - Her stories are 
anxiously sought after, and as they are copyrighted, 
can be found nowhere but in Gopey. Our former efli- 
cient corps of writers has also been retained. 


OUR FASHION OLATES. 
The original double fashion-plates will be continued. 


MODEL COTTAGES.—The only magazine in this 
country that gives these designs is the Lapy’s Boox. 

DRAWING LESSONS.—l\n this we are also alone. 

ORIGINAL MUSIC.—Goney's is the only rr 
in which music prepared expressly for it appears 

We have also a CHILDREN’S, a HOR TICULTURAL, 
and a HEALTH department. 


GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS 
upon every subject, for the Boudoir, Nursery, Kitchen, 
House, and Laundry. 

TINTED ENGRAVINGS.—This is a series of en- 
gravings that no one has attempted but ourselves. They 
give great satisfaction. 

LADIES’ FANCY WORK DEPARTMENT.—Some 
of the designs in this department are printed in colors, 
in a style a amerenrtay 





TERMS FOR _—- 


One-copy, one year - . $3 00 
Two copies, one year - - - - - 650 
Three copies, one year - - - - - 750 
Four copies, one year - 10 00 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the 

person getting up the club, making six copies 14 00 


Bight copies, ohe year, and an extra copy to 
* the person getting rad the qub, manny nine 
copies - - - - 21 00 
Eleven eopies, one year, and an extra copy to 
the person getting ed the club, making 
twelve copies - - . - 27 50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’ s Home Bagatine 
will be sent one year on receipt of $4 00. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and The Children’s Hour will 
be sent one year on receipt of $3 50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, Arthur's Home Magazine, and 
Children’s Hour will be sent one year on receipt of $5 00. 
a Canada subscribers must send 24 cents additional 
for every subscription to the Lapy’s Book, and 12 cents 
for either of the other magazines, to pay the American 


‘postage. - 


HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-or- 
Fick, ORDER or a DRrart, payable to t order of L, A. 
Godey, is preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order 
or Draft be lost or stolen, it can’ be renewed without loss 
to the sender: 
procured, send United States or Nationa! Bank notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY, 


N. E. Corner Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
* VOL. LXXv1.—36 


If a Draft or a Post-office Order cannot be - 





MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 


\HE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those 
Brow x DiscoLorations on the face is 


“ Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion” ~ 

*Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy” is’an 
infallible cure for black grubs and Pimples in the 
face, Sold everywhere. 

Dr. Perry treats successfully all Diseases of the 
Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature Grayness. No 
cha for consultation at ME or by letter, 

Address Dr. B. OC. PE Bond St., New York. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 


Fragrant Toilet Soaps are prepared by 
skilled workmen from the beat materials 
obtainable. They are SUPERIOR in all 
the requisites of good TOILET SOAP, and 
consequently have become the STAND- 
ARD among dealers and customers, 


Sold. EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 


AMERICAN (Waltham) WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
Railroad Engineers, Condiictors, Expressmen, 


And:other experts as superior to all others for 
durability, steadiness, and accuracy as timekeepers, 


Unscrupulous dealers occasionally sell a worthtess 
Swiss watch, representing it as made by us. To avoid 
all imposition, the purchaser should invariably demand 
a certificate of genuineness, signed by the Treasurer 

R. E. ROBBINS, 

For sale by all respectable dealers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
No. 182 Broadway, New York. 


MACHINE STUCK 
NEEDLES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ENGLISH & 00., Feckenham. 


The advantages of this new plan are as fol- 
lows :-— ; 








1, The elegance and neatness of style. 

2. The great saving of time in taking the needle 
from and returning to it. 

8. The impéssibility of losing the needles or _—S 
ing them by frequent handling; each one being so 
secured ag to render it impossible to fall out until 
taken for use. 


Price of 100 needles, 40 cents, and a 3 centjstamp to 
pay return postage.’ . 
Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sizth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ITALIAN COURIER’S OFFICE, 
38 Golden Square, 


London, England. 


FAMILIES or SINGLE persons about to visit 
Europe are informed thgt they will always find, at 
the above office, experienced and intelligent couriers, 
possessing the highest testimonials. By addressing 
a letter to the Secretary, J. FonpaTori, by the 
steamer in advance of the party leaving America, 4 
courier will be dispatched to meet their arrival at 
Liverpool. For any further information, address as 
above. 








AFFLICTED WOMEN, Send for Circular of 
“SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER ABDOMINAL 
SUPPORTER,” 1347 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 











guard of health and life. 


rémedy for indigestion, constipation, and biliousness 


HOUSEHOLD WITHOUT TARRANT’S SELTZER 
APERIENT within reach lacks ‘an important safe- 
A few doses of this standard | 


relieve every distressing symptom, and prevent dangerous conse- 


quences.° 


For Sale by the entire Drug Trade. 





JUNH, 1868. 





Bimbellisahments, Eitc. 


A DREAM OF THE FUTURE. A steel-plate. 

COLORED FASHION PLATE. Containing six fignres. 

LEAVING HOME. A tinted plate. 

EXTENSICN SHEET OF FASHIONS. Containing 33 en- 
avings of Dresses for ladies and children, Bonnets, 

sai all Parasols, etc. 

EMBROIDERY. 

EVENING-DRESS. 

SUMMER CLOAKS. Four engravings. 

DRAWING LESSONS. Ten engravings. 

CROCHET GARTER. Three engravings. 

ROSETTES FOR TRIMMING. Two peerage: 

JEWEL-CASE, WITH PINCUSHION 


Contributors 
Alphabet for Marking (Illustrated), 
Fashionable Costumes (Illustrated), 487, 488, 489, 490, 564 
Breakfast Cap (Illustrated), 491, 564 
Headdresses (Jilustrated), 491, 564 
Bonnets (Jllustrated), 491, 564 
_ White Silk Jacket (Illustrated), " 492, 564 
Dress of Blue and White Silk (Iilustrated), 492, 564 
White Muslin Corsage Generated), 493, 564 
Undersleeve (Jllustrated) 493, 564 
White Lace Jacket Tllustrated), . 493, 564 


Walking rtprmer lustrated), 
Collar (JUustrat 

Infant’s Dress Ulietrated), 

Dress of White Pi ue (1Uustrated), 
Chemise (I2lustr ‘ 
New Style of Parasols (Illustrated), 
Embroidery (Zllustrated), 

Evening-Dress (Illustrated), 

Masic—True Ms wot by ZH. L. Lyon, 
Sammer Cloaks ks 

Phemie Rowland, by Marion Harland. 

A Dream of the Future, by 8S. Annie Frost, 
The Household Talisman, by J. W. Bryce, 
A Tale of Romance, by Jvie, 

All the Rage, 7 Peter Parker, Esq., 

The Gift I Ask, by Mfrs. 8S. P. ‘Meser-ve 
Godey’s Course of Lessons in Drawing (ze hustrated), 
Hearts and Diamonds, by ‘‘ The Second,” 

Life in Bed, 

The Young Wife, 

The Spirit of the Summer-Time, by Pearl Rivers, 
Nothing but Friendship, by Lulie, 

Aanie’s Violets, by Richard Bandem, 


BSS 


£38 


$e 
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TOWER OF PERFORATED CARD. ‘BOARD. 
COMB, wing A GOLD CORD, 
PICTORE- A 


WHITE TULLE EMBROIDERY. 
SMOKING-CAP. Two engravings. 
BORDER IN CROCHET. 
NEEDLE-CASE. Two engravings. 
PENWIPER 


TRAVELLING PURSE FOR GENTLEMEN. 


gravin 


gs. 
DESIGN FOR A HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 


ILLUSTRATED HYMN. Two-.engravings. 


and Contents. 


A Week in Kennawhair, by Mrs. Hopkinson, 
Work Department (I?lustrated), 

Crochet Garter (‘Uustrated), 

Rosettes for yea J (Illustrated), 

Jewel Case (Illustrated), 

Tower of Perforated Card-board (Illustrated), 


ME OF PASTEBOARD AND COFFEE BER- 


Three en- 


Comb with a Gold Cord and Bead Shield (Illustrated), 543 
Picture-Frame of Pasteboard and Coffee Berries (J7/’d.), 544 
White Tulle Embroidery in Colored Filoselle (Zil'd.), 544 


Smoking-Cap (Tllustrated), 
Border in Crochet, > 
Needle-Case (Illustrated), 
Travelling (Illustrated) 
Travelling Parse for Gentlemen (I llustrated), 
Handkerehief Coruier (Il/ustrated), 
Receipts, 
Editors’ Table, containing— 
Michigan Female College. 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
A Plagiarism, 
Notes and Notices, 
New Schoo! of Art, 
Elegiac Poetry, 
The Ladies’ Medical College in London, 
University for Women, 
Postmistresses in the United States, 
: The Corset Question, 
Hints about Health, 
Literary Notices, 
Godey’s Arm-Chair, 
Juvenile Department (ih 


ustrated), 
A Leaf from our Phunygraphic Album (IMustratsd), = 


Fashions, 





To Advertisers.—The LADY'S BOOK as an advertising 
medium is superior to any other periodécal or paper published. The 
reason is that its circulation extends to every town, village, and hamlet 
in the United States. 
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The Great Ameri 


Have Just Received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State. 

12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly reeeiviug large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune districts 
of China, which are unrivalled for fineness and del.cacy of 
flavor. 

To give our readers An idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 


Ist. The American house in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. ‘the Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 100) to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

7th The Wholesale Grocer selis it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these glanTt profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartaye, and a 
small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

By our system ofsupplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive 
their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional 
expense of transportation) as though they bought them at 
our warehouses in this city. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get | 


up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a elub, say how much tea or coffee he 


wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as | 
published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the | 


names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, as seen in the 


Club Order in the next column, and whea the club is com- | 


piete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's 
gvods in separate packages, and mark the name upon 


them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their | 


distribution—each party getting exactly what he orders, 
aud no more. The cost of transportation the members can 
divide equitably among themselves. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than $30, | 


had better send Post-Office Drafts or money with their 
orders, to save the expense of collection by express; but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

Hervafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party vetting up the club. Our profits are small, bat we 
w Il be as liberal as we can afford. Wesend no compli- 
meatary package for Clubs of less thaw $30 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh. as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 


1ed 
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can Tea Company 


The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same ax the Com- 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
—— (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 
er . 
, MIXED (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c., 
best $1 per lb. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 

IMPERIAL (green), 80¢., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per Ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 80¢., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 25 per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per lb. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40 cents per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, aud fami- 
lies who tse large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
NER COFFEE, which we will sell at the low price of 30 
cents per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-office Box, 5643 New York City. 


CLUB ORDER. 


Epwarps, 8t. Lawrence Co., N. Y., 
June 3, 1867. 





THe Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Dear Sirs: I herewith send you another ofder for Tea, 
The last was duly received, and gives general satisfaction. 
As long as you send us such goud Tea, you may expect a 
continuation of our patronage. Asa further evidence that 
the subscribers were satisfied, you will observe that [ send 
you the names of all those that sent before who were near 
| out of tea, with a large addition of new subscribers. Ac- 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package. Snip this 
as the other, and oblige 
Your obedient servant, DAVID C. McKEE 








| 4 Ib Japan --+++e+eeeee J. Havens --------at $1 25--.$5 00 
5 do Japan --+++++eee5- J. Havens ---+---+- at 100.. 500 
1 do Gunpowder:------ J. Havens ---+----at 1 50-- 1 50 
| Ldo Japan---+ ++++++- S. Curtis--++++-++- at 1 25-- 1 25 
2do Young Hyson---- 8, Curtis--------+ at 100-. 2 
1 do Japan ---+-+++++-- N. Shaw----+++++- at 100-10 
1 do Young Hyson----- N. Shaw---+-+-+-+-at 1 00-- 100 
3 do Young Hyson-:---- R. MeCargen------ at 1 25-- 3 75 
2 do Green: «+++++ee+s --R. MeCargen------ at 125-. 29 
4 do Green. --++++++-++> Wm. Barvaford ---at 1 25-.- 6 00 
1 do Gunpowder ------- A. H. Perkius-----at 1 50-- 1 0 
And ten others--+++++»Totals.++++++++: $51 06 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number re- 
side, by cLuBBING together, can reduce the cost of their Teas 
and Coffees about one-third (beside the Express charges), by 
sending directly to “‘ The Great American Tea Company " 
| BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 

brauches of our establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the use 
| of our name. 
| POST-OFFICE orders and drafts make payable to the 
| order of ‘‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct let- 


our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. | ters and orders to 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos.'31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
POST-OFYTICZ BOX, No. 5943 NEW YORK CiTY. 3 























A SAFE, 
GERDA: 


SPEEDY 
C a & aah 


“ NEURALGIA, 


AN D ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Magical. 


It isan UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure 
in less than twenty-four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REME- 
DIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general nervous derangementse—of many 
years standing—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the utmost, 
always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- 
nent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree injurious, even to the most deli- 
cate system, and can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it 
their unanimous and unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY :-~ 


“ Having used Dr. Turner’s Tic Dowloureus or Universal Neuralgia Pilt personally—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neuralgia—I have found it, wiTHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to 
accomplish ALL the proprietors have claimed. J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

“12 Winter Street, Boston. Feb. 18, 1867.” 


“Dr. T. LARKIN TURNER, Boston, MASS. : 

“ Dear Sin—I have prescribed the Pills prepared by you, and designed asa specific for the eure of Neural- 
gia Facialis or Tic Douloureux, during the last fifteen years, to a large mumber of patients afflicted by that 
painful and tormenting condition of the nerves which has HITHERTO perplexed and baffled the skill of physicians ; 
and I can assure you—and I do so with great pleasure—that in no instance, as yet, have they failed to relieve the 
patient immediately, frequently As BY MAGIC; and after the use of the number contained in from one to four 
boxes, effectually to remove the malady, much to the delight and astonishment of the sufferers, as invariably 
expressed. Very truly yours, 0. 0. JOHNSON, M.D. 

* Framingham, July 18, 1864.” 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many yeats an apothecary in this city, and: for three years, during the 
war, in the Hospital Department under the United States Government, thus speaks of it :— 


“I have known Dr. Turner’s Tic Dowlowreux or Universal Neuralgia Pill fortwenty years. I have sold 
it and used it personally, and I have never known of a case where it did not give relief. Customers have told 
me they would not be without it if each pili cost ten dollars, I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy 
for neuralgia and nervous diseases in the world.” 

Sent by mail, on receipt of price and postage. 
One package, $1.00, Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages, 5.00, “ 29 
Twelve packages, 9.00, YE As Se 


It is sold by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Drugs and Medicines throughout the United | 


States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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